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THE FLOWER AND FRUIT OF KNOWLEDGE! 
By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 


4 
and again in our blotted copy-books the sentence “‘ Knowledge is 


power,” this statement has confronted us so constantly that we per- 
haps have begun to imagine that this is the whole story. But more 
thoughtful consideration forces us to conclude that knowledge has 
other features of interest and value. Many indeed seek knowledge with 
untiring toil, their interest continuously sustained by the hope that 
the fruit of their labors may find application to the needs of the world; 
they consecrate their lives unreservedly to the search for truth, be- 
cause they feel that the truth which they may discover will prove 
serviceable to mankind. There are others, however, who recognize 
only one compulsion — the urgent call of the spirit to seek knowledge 
for its own sake. Theirs is an intellectual curiosity which demands 
satisfaction. Thus pure science claims its devotees, as well as applied 
science, and in the history of advancing knowledge pure science has 
generally led the way and blazed the trail. The progress of knowledge 
has been in large measure due to those who are satisfied in believing 
that knowledge is its own reward. 

But whether it is the utility value of knowledge or the sheer will to 
know, there is still another aspect of the search for truth which the 
scholar may fail to recognize. The bare results of scholarly investiga- 
tion, accumulated facts, generalizations, formulas and hypotheses 
based upon these facts and resulting from the activities of the brooding 
mind — these I would characterize as the “fruit” of knowledge. But 
there is also a residual element of significant value, a possible by- 
product of all scholarly research. The scholar does not possess it; it 
rather possesses him. I refer to the effect produced upon the inquiring 
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mind itself by daily and hourly contact with truth. It is not only the 
question of what the scholar is able to acquire as the fruit of knowledge, 
but also to what extent is his own nature enriched and deepened by 
such knowledge. The latter I would characterize as the “flower” of 
knowledge. 

I am convinced that the one who seeks knowledge for its own sake is 
far more apt to be affected by such contact, than the one who strives 
to know in order that he may apply his knowledge in some particular 
way to assure greater control of the growing complexities of modern 
life. We recognize the fact that there are scholars who give a lifetime 
to the accumulation of knowledge in laboratories or in the dust of 
books amid the forgotten records of the past, whose spirits seem to be 
wholly untouched by their constant contact with the knowledge which 
is the product of their labors. The fruit of knowledge is in their pos- 
session but the processes of acquiring knowledge are mechanical. The 
knowledge acquired is also mechanicai, dead and dry as dust; there- 
fore their spirits never experience the refreshing influences of the great 
vision of truth. But where there are those who come in contact with 
truth in such a manner that they inevitably experience its life-giving 
power, their spirits are quickened and there is a consequent refinement 
and elevation of thought that is recognized both in what they are and 
in what they are able to contribute to the world of knowledge. This is 
the flower of scholarship. 

One of the outstanding obstacles which prevents the recognition and 
appreciation of the flower of knowledge is the laborious task of gather- 
ing material for the Doctor of Philosophy dissertation. This is the door 
through which to-day it seems one must pass in order to gain admit- 
tance to the community of scholars. There is a tradition that this dis- 
sertation should be upon some recondite subject, that the method 
should be one of meticulous examination and criticism of the sources 
of knowledge and the results stated in a form which represents truth 
in its completely desiccated elements. Whatever light is discovered 
must be “cold light.” From the standpoint of the scholar his attain- 
ment represents erudition without cultivation. If he is to be a teacher 
he comes to his task, after his years of study and the obtaining of his 
degree as a Doctor of Philosophy, with a spirit often thoroughly dulled. 
He has formed a habit of considering that no truth is of any value un- 
less it can be put into the form of an abstract proposition. He is on his 
way to become a pedant. Such an experience may be a necessary 
discipline; its deadening effects it is to be hoped the scholar may be 
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able to overcome, but there is a danger that it may leave a permanent 
stamp upon his personality and upon his work. 

The most obvious flower of knowledge is that of beauty. This is very 
evident in the case of the scholar who is pursuing his studies in litera- 
ture, in art and kindred subjects; it is a part of his task to discover the 
hidden beauty which lies at the basis of truth, both in nature and in 
art. While this is readily granted, it may be urged that there are cer- 
tain fields of scholarship which do not naturally reveal beauty, and if 
it is sought, the absorbed attention of the scholar is turned aside from 
his natural concentration, and from his main business of discovering 
and classifying facts and from his gathered material to discover a new 
formula or a new hypothesis. If, however, one has the native sense for 
beauty, its revelation will be found even in the most abstruse and 
recondite of studies. 

There is a sensuous beauty of form and of color; but that is not all; 
these obvious qualities do not exhaust the concept of beauty. There is 
also a beauty of uniformity, of proportion and harmony and govern- 
ing law which emerges from the contact of an active mind upon its 
material of investigation. The mathematician experiences this type of 
beauty when he recognizes the simplicity of a solution of a difficult 
problem, and is aware that his reasoning powers have proceeded to 
their end with clean-cut accuracy and precision. The solution reached 
is not merely the answer to a particular problem, but may carry his 
thought on to a generalization of the mass of special cases and the 
formation of a law which comprehends them all, both actual and 
imagined. In such an experience there is a glow of satisfaction which 
fires and invigorates the mind. Nomathematician can progress through 
the higher ranges of his subject unless sustained by the flights of 
imagination which present to him a vision of a world of possibilities, 
based upon ideas of uniformity, order, proportion and unity. Through 
all the processes of his reasoning, he may become aware of what the 
French style “La poésie de l’exactitude.”’ 

A similar experience may come to the scholar in the field of science. 
His daily task may keep him closely confined to the experiments of the 
laboratory, but his eyes are holden indeed if he does not at times rise 
to a recognition of the beauty of nature as a whole, whose little part he 
is endeavoring to investigate and understand. Again, here, back of 
every experiment and every process of reasoning based upon it, is the 
law of uniformity of nature and the exact calculable relations of cause 
and effect which nature presents. The ground of all reasoning, the 
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operation of the logical processes of thought, present a spectacle of law 
and order which reveal the preéstablished harmony between mind and 
the material upon which it works. 

But it may be asked, cannot the worker in the laboratory devise his 
apparatus, perform his experiments and reach his results without the 
thoughts and sentiments accompanying his labors which I have 
mentioned? Is it not possible for the astronomer to observe the stars, 
calculate their orbits, discover the chemical elements which constitute 
them, and present his valuable knowledge to the world, without paus- 
ing to contemplate and to recognize the beauty of the heavens? This 
of course is possible, and all the more a possibility because it so often 
actually happens. But where these other considerations are un- 
recognized, the spirit of the scholar is poorer for the loss. 

In the scholar’s life there are two factors. One is the accumulation 
and assimilation of knowledge; the other is the growth of the man him- 
self. He may grow as a machine which turns out its product regularly 
and dependably but he himself remains to the end a mechanical con- 
trivance — wonderful, valuable in its contributions to the world of 
knowledge, it may be, but nevertheless mechanical. He will never 
realize what he himself has lost, and the world will never know how 
much it has lost because of the dwarfed and starved personality of one 
whose labors it nevertheless has been bound to recognize as a fruitful 
source of knowledge. 

There is another flower of scholarship which is revealed more and 
more distinctly with deepening knowledge, and which nevertheless is 
not a direct product of the inquiring mind. It is the sense of the mys- 
tery which envelops all knowledge. The wider one’s scope of investiga- 
tion, the deeper the mind’s penetration, the greater the number of 
questions which can be satisfactorily answered and the problems which 
van be correctly solved, the more overwhelming will be the conviction 
forced upon us of the insuperable limitations of human observation 
and reasoning. The more we are able to understand, the more numer- 
ous are the perplexing problems before which we must bow in silence, 
convinced that we can give no answer, or our answer must be in the 
words of DuBois Raymond regarding the outstanding riddle of the 
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universe, “Ignoramus ignorabimus. 

We may trace a given effect to its antecedent cause, but the signifi- 
cance of the cause and effect relation we cannot discover. We base our 
reasoning in the realm of science upon the uniformity of nature and yet 
nature’s uniformity we must accept as a working hypothesis, whose 
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ultimate significance we cannot understand. In the past generations 
the physicist had seemed to reach in the atom the ultimate constitution 
of matter. But of recent years the atom through experiment and 
analysis reveals itself as a universe within its infinitesimally small 
boundaries; its electrons hold their courses in orbits similar to our own 
solar system, and in this astronomy of the microcosm a new universe 
of mystery opens before us. Wherever the mystery of knowledge is 
recognized and appreciated, there must come to the spirit of man a 
sense of awe and of reverence. He finds himself constrained to erect in 
his innermost being an altar to the Unknown. 

Whatever one’s attainment and however far-reaching his investiga- 
tions, he becomes more and more aware of the frontiers of knowledge 
which estop his progress, and realizes that an undiscovered country 
ever lies beyond his powers of exploration. 

The pride of scholarship is the sure indication of superficial know- 
ledge, but where there is really profound understanding there comes 
with growing years a sense of humility which is the mark of rank 
among the scholars of the world. This humility of spirit is perhaps 
most often observed among students of nature. They are brought 
directly in contact with the fundamental sources of the world’s won- 
ders; while commanding a knowledge of isolated parts here and there 
they are constantly overwhelmed by the mystery of the whole. They 
are daily in coniact with ultimate facts which admit of no ultimate 
explanation. Some minds may accept them as the inevitable common- 
places of their labors, but the larger minds regard them with an ever- 
increasing wonder and reverence. The recognition of the unknown 
and the unknowable while it sweeps away all ground for arrogance and 
pride, nevertheless only serves to stimulate the spirit of inquiry. The 
spirit of humility tends to provoke a spirit of docility as well. Pride is 
an obstacle to the scholar’s progress; complacent in his attainment, his 
interest weakens and his energies flag. Beware of the scholar who be- 
comes an oracle — he is an uncertain guide and an impossible com- 
panion. 

As “knowledge grows from more to more” the special field of one’s 
research should receive new illumination from light which is reflected 
from related areas of knowledge. No subject of investigation can be 
wholly self-illumined; its related subjects also should be investigated 
and understood. Undue specialization always defeats its own object. 
The student of English, for example, who knows only his own language 
and literature, the biologist who knows but little of physics and 
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chemistry, the student of medieval philosophy, who is ignorant of the 
art and literature, of the social and political conditions of that age, and 
in general, whoever seeks specific knowledge apart from its larger 
setting, deprives himself of the informing light which enables him to 
speak with that authority which alone commands attention and re- 
spect. 

What Sir Joshua Reynolds remarked in reference to the craft of the 
painter is true of every one who gives himself exclusively to the tas of 
minute observation — “ The eye loses itsfaculty if rigorously focused.” 
This reflected knowledge, this light from afar, while it enhances the 
value of the output of scholarly research, serves also to enrich the 
spirit of the scholar as well. In this way the scholar has greater com- 
mand of the material of his investigations, every source of knowledge 
becomes tributary to his special field of research; at the same time he 
himself is better qualified to command because of the widening of his 
own intellectual interests and the consequent deepening of his own 
nature. It is here that for him the flower and the fruit of knowledge 
merge and become one. He is not content merely to know a fact, that 
it exists, that it is the result of a certain cause, that it obeys an 
established and definitely formulated law, he is interested also in dis- 
covering its deeper significance, hidden from the eye of the casual ob- 
server. He who possesses the “synoptic vision,” who sees a part in its 
relation to a larger whole, becomes not only the recorder of knowledge 
but also its interpreter. 

The search for truth in any sphere of knowledge whatsoever leads 
every one inevitably to an inquiry concerning the significance of know- 
ledge itself and its relation to the life of the scholar and to the world 
of life of which he is a part. He who has discovered for himself some 
philosophy of life is better qualified to interpret the separate elements 
of vital truth which come under his particular purview. A philosophic 
habit of mind gives to every investigator a new instrument of dis- 
covery. If he possesses that philosophic mind which raises him to the 
heights from which, in the words of Plato, he becomes “the spectator 
of all time and all existence,” he holds a vantage ground which gives to 
his thought a new power of vision and of understanding. 

In Wordsworth’s preface to the second edition of Lyrical Ballads he 
says: “Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge. It is the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all science.” If 
the highly specialized scholar protests against such a statement, or 
declares that it has no n eaning to him, his is the loss, a loss both to 
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himself and to his work. It would be foolish to insist that the scholar 
must be a philosopher or a poet, but at least we can wish for him the 
philosophic habit of thought and the poetic temper of mind that will 
enable him to see the deep underlying relation between knowledge and 
life, and he who sees this is in the way of giving distinction to his work. 
This is what Walter Pater had in mind in his essay on Style, in which 
he draws the distinction between good art and great art; for him great 
art “has something of the soul of humanity in it, and finds its logical, 
its architectural place, in the great structure of human life.” 

There was perhaps no one of the past generation of the men of 
science who pursued more exact and rigorous methods of experimenta- 
tion or who contributed more valuable knowledge to the worid of 
industry on the one hand, and the alleviation of animal and human 
diseases and suffering on the other, than the great Pasteur, and yet 
near the end of his life, in his beautiful eulogy on Littré, he wrote: 
“He who proclaims the existence of the Infinite, — and none can avoid 
it — accumulates in that affirmation more of the supernatural than is 
to be found in all the miracles of all the religions; for the notion of the 
Infinite presents that double character that it forces itself upon us and 
yet is incomprehensive. When this notion seizes upon our under- 
standing, we can but kneel... I see everywhere the inevitable expres- 
sion of the Infinite in the world; through it, the supernatural is at the 
bottom of every heart. The idea of God is a form of the idea of the 
Infinite. As long as the mystery of the Infinite weighs on human 
thought, temples will be erected for the worship of the Infinite, whether 
God is called Brahma, Allah, Jehovah, or Jesus; and on the pavement 
of those temples, men will be seen knecling, prostrated, annihilated in 
the thought of the Infinite. ... Blessed is he who carries within him- 
self a God, an ideal, and who obeys it; ideal of art, ideal of science, 
ideal of the gospel virtues, therein lie the springs of great thoughts and 
great actions; they all reflect light from the Infinite.” 

In these words of Pasteur we find both the fruit and the flower of 
knowledge. In his own person and work he illustrates the richly 
deserved characterization of an anonymous writer in the “Spectator” 
who declared that “he was the most perfect man who has ever entered 
the kingdom of science.” 

To you who by your labors have won the distinct honor of admit- 
tance to the fraternity of scholars and are now enrolled as members of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society, I would express the best wish that I can 
conceive for you, that a double portion of the spirit of the “most per- 
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fect man who has ever entered the kingdom of science”’ may fall upon 
you. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ANTI-EVOLUTIONIST 
By KIRTLEY F. MATHER 


én the man of science the modern revival of the old warfare be- 
tween science and religion is extremely puzzling. It intrigues his 
interest chiefly because it demands an explanation. He finds it diffi- 
cult to understand why many devout men of religion spend so much 
energy and time laying a barrage against the doctrine of evolution; 
he cannot help wondering at the mental processes of those who to-day 
seem determined to sunder two great fields of thought in each of which 
so much remains to be learned. There must be some basic reason for 
the current attack upon the results of scientific research; its discovery 
may assist in clearing the atmosphere. 

Disputes are never settled by casting reflections upon the mental 
acumen of the gentlemen of the opposition, no matter whether such 
aspersions are phrased in the dignified and erudite language of pulpit 
and text-book or in the blunt and oft-times crude terms of the soap- 
box orator and politician. Where there is so much smoke there must 
be some fire. If the smoke is to be dissipated, the fire must be dis- 
covered and quenched. To do so requires in this case an examination 
of the psychology of the anti-evolutionist; an excursion whose goal is 
the discovery of the reasons why thoughtful persons have reached the 
conclusion that the principles of evolution are harmful to humanity, 
either individual or collective. Such an excursion will lead the geolo- 
gist into new and strange territory where perhaps he may poach upon 
the domain of the psychologist, but adventure calls and he must go. 


I 


If we put our question “Why do you oppose the doctrine of evolu- 
tion?” to the average, and therefore the superficial, anti-evolutionist, 
he will probably reply: “Because it is contrary to the Biblical record 
of creation.” And sad to relate, there are millions of adherents to the 
several brands of Christian faith who honestly believe that this is 
true. But that this is not the real reason for their outspoken antago- 
nism to modern biological science may be easily demonstrated without 
appealing to modern methods of Biblical criticism. The same con- 
fidence in the literal infallibility of the Bible “from cover to cover” 
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which leads the fundamentalist to oppose evolution must also perforce 
impel him to cast aside post-Copernican astronomy, post-Columbian 
geography, and post-Newtonian physics, as well as post-Darwinian 
biology. Regardless of one’s notion of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, it is readily apparent that the writers of Old Testament litera- 
ture were just as ignorant of principles basic to modern science in 
each of these fields of learning as in every other. In their vest-pocket 
universe, the stopping of the swift flight of the sun could lengthen the 
hours of the day; there was a star-studded firmament above an earth 
which had four corners; gravitative forces permitted implements of 
stone or metal to float in water; a boat could be constructed of such 
dimensions as to house two of every species of living creatures which 
inhabits the earth. Ideas of stellar distances and planetary dimen- 
sions were exactly as inadequate as concepts of geologic time and 
biologic relationships. 

Yet scarcely a voice is raised to-day to champion Old Testament 
science in any field save that of geology and biology. Possibly the 
strange concentration of heavy gun-fire at this particular salient of 
the Fortress of Science is but the first phase of a campaign which is to 
be expanded to other sectors as soon as the walls are once breached. 
Yet the anti-evolutionists give no such impression. Rather they are 
prone to condone or explain Old Testament deficiencies in these other 
fields of knowledge and return to their original attack, justifying it by 
the comment that here, and here alone, do the principles of science 
trespass upon all-important Biblical teachings concerning the re- 
lations of man to God and to his fellow men. Here is a clue to the 
psychology of the anti-evolutionist which must be carefully followed 
a little later in our explorations, but for the moment it is evident that 
the ground has been shifted; the incompatibility of modern with 
ancient biological and geological belief is not the basic reason for 
to-day’s attack upon evolution. 

The creation stories of the book of Genesis are obviously the product 
of unscientific though deeply philosophic minds. The patriarchal 
cosmogony pictured a geocentric universe in the making of which the 
first requisite was a “firmament” to divide the waters which had 
previously been universal. The sky was exactly what it appears to 
be: an inverted bowl arched over the earth. When its “windows” 
were opened, the water above it descended as rain. The sun and moon 
were simply what they appear to be: great lights “set in the firma- 
ment” and moving across the sky. Nowhere in Genesis is there a hint 
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to suggest the modern view of the universe with its awe-inspiring 
distances and its law-abiding planets revolving in the orderly solar 
system. The tiny world of the Hebrew patriarchs was as utterly dif- 
ferent from the world which modern science has revealed to us as 
anything could be. No amount of explanation or interpretation can 
ever alter the self-evident fact. The modern man should no more ex- 
pect to find in Genesis a scientific explanation of the world in which he 
lives than he should expect to find therein an explanation of radio- 
telephony or instructions for the building of an aeroplane. 

But that does not mean that the first chapters of Genesis are no 
longer of any worth, so that they might as well be omitted from the 
modern man’s Bible. On the contrary, the Hebrew stories hold re- 
ligious values applicable to-day just as truly as ever. To their authors 
the world they knew bespoke the presence of God. With the sublime 
faith and prophetic vision of the true philosopher they attributed all 
that they saw to the power of God and his desire for “good.” To be 
sure, their conception of God appears to us, in all our modern wisdom, 
about as naive as their idea of the universe. In their minds he was 
more a superman than a Divine Spirit. But to get the full significance 
of the early Hebrew success in the search for God, one must compare 
Genesis with contemporaneous creation stories in none of which is 
there any similar moral or ethical tone. 

Furthermore, many fore-gleams of modern understanding illumine 
like lightning flashes the darkness of the ancient Hebrew ignorance 
and superstition. The first sentence of Genesis when correctly trans- 
lated reads somewhat as follows: “In the beginning of God’s creation 
of the heaven and the earth, the earth was formless and chaotic.” 
God for them had no beginning. He was just as eternal as the power 
to which modern science appeals when it tries to explain the constitu- 
tion of matter or the movements of heavenly bodies. For them as for 
us it was not conceivable that something could be made from nothing. 
Creation was not creation de novo, but rather the orderly reorganiza- 
tion of previously existing matter; to which concept modern science 
adds the idea of the redistribution of energy. Processes operated in a 
regular sequence, one step at a time; what to them was the task of a 
day to us becomes the work of a geologic con, but law and progress 
are only emphasized thereby. The “purpose of the ages” was for 
them the attainment of “good”; modern science affirms that the ad- 
ministration of tlhe universe is benevolent. 

Thus construed, it is possible to render to each statement, that of 
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the philosophers of old and that of the scientists of to-day, the just 
tribute due it. The two thus dovetail, the one into the other, to give 
us a complete and satisfactory view of the world in which we live. 
In that sense, evolution and the creation stories of Genesis are in 
harmony with each other. 


II 


To many persons the thought of human evolution from the “lower 
animals’? seems to be repugnant if not almost shocking. The time- 
worn question “Was your grandmother a monkey?” is an indication 
not only of the ignorance of the questioner concerning the scientific 
conception of man’s origin but also of his large residue of the superb 
egotism which seems to characterize the human species. The same 
self-satisfaction which led Linneeus to classify man as “Primate” 
in his subdivisions of the animal kingdom has long been fostered in 
many quarters. Collectively, it is man’s mission, we are told, to sub- 
due the earth, to rule among the creatures whose only excuse for ex- 
istence is that they may minister to his comfort; while enjoying the 
fruits of the earth, he is preparing for a heavenly home which he merits 
because he is only a little less than the gods. Individually, he has 
been taught to revere his ancestors, to set as his goal of perfection the 
good old days and the good old ways of a past, more or less remote. 
How can these things be, if his origin is the same as that of the beasts 
of the field, if in every fibre of his being there is that which makes him 
kin to the animals destined to contribute even their lives to his wel- 
fare? No wonder the smug philosophy of self-centred mankind is 
rudely disturbed by the evolutionary doctrine. 

And yet, the anti-evolutionist is generally quick to deny that ego- 
tism is a motive impelling his attack upon modern biology. Possibly 
this is because of the easy rebuttal which the man of science may 
make. It is now definitely known that the human species, “Homo 
sapiens,’ has been in existence on the earth for more than 30,000 
years. Our truly human ancestry, therefore, runs back for at least a 
thousand generations. To find an ancestor common to man and any 
other living creature, one must go back at least to that mid-Tertiary 
geologic epoch known as the Miocene, when horses had three toes 
instead of one and elephants had little more than made a start toward 
the development of trunk and tusks: the time, two or three million 
years ago, when in anthropoid evolution the strain that led to man 
was differentiated from those that led to the chimpanzee, the gorilla, 
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and the other apes. Or if one is really interested in the degree of his 
consanguinity with the monkey, it may be comforting to know that 
the most modern creature which could by any possibility have been a 
common ancestor to the monkeys in the one line and the apes and man 
in the other lived and died before the Oligocene epoch of geologic 
history — perhaps five million years ago. 

To me, however, such facts are immaterial and irrelevant. I had a 
college chum who used to say: “It isn’t where a fellow came from, it’s 
what he brought with him that counts.” I trust he will pardon me if 
I apply the important truth contained in that sophomoric statement 
to the question in hand. Personally, I take just as much pride in my 
lineage from an unknown semi-brute who “flaked a flint to a cutting 
edge,” as I acquire on account of an ambitious ancestor who aspired to 
know the difference between right and wrong and therefore was 
driven from a garden of contentment into a world of problems. 

Possibly also the anti-evolutionist’s denial that egotism is a motive 
for his animosity toward evolution is a tribute to his desire to display 
the jewel, consistency. Surely those who insist that the African Bush- 
men or the South Sea Negritos are their “brothers” need not feel any 
repugnance at accepting the apes or even the monkeys as their 
remote “cousins.” The essential unity of the human family is but an 
application of the evolutionary principle of kinship throughout the 
entire organic world. 

Should we uncharitably harbor a suspicion that, in spite of the 
anti-evolutionist’s denial, human egotism is even now — as it cer- 
tainly has been in the past — a prime motive for opposition to the 
biologist’s conclusions concerning man’s heredity, we can but charge 
it to those unscientific habits of mind which all of us find it hard to 
overcome. T’o the man of science “Truth is truth, if it sears the eye- 
balls.” He follows ““wherever and to whatever abyss truth leads 
him’”’; for he knows that “truth shall make him free.” 


>’ 


II 

It is a favorite remark of the anti-evolutionists that evolution is 
just a theory, one among an endless series of scientific hypotheses, 
born to-day and changed or killed to-morrow. Wait, say they, until 
it is a proven fact and then we will be ready to consider its acceptance; 
in the meantime it is unworthy of our trust. It is obvious that this is 
an excuse rather than a reason for the attack waged against evolu- 
tion, but it is, nevertheless, an angle of our field which needs survey- 
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ing. The charge that evolution is only an unsubstantiated theory — 
an educated guess perhaps — is not surprising. To the untutored mind 
the fiat of a “revealed book,” or a mysterious tablet of stone or bronze, 
or the dogmatic assertion of some one who for any reason occupies a 
position of prominence, bears greater weight than the carefully con- 
sidered statement of a man of science. Few appreciate the fact that 
all of modern science, with its remarkable contributions to human 
welfare and comfort, rests upon a foundation of theories none of which 
is more susceptible of “proof” than is the theory of evolution. 

The majority of anti-evolutionists unwittingly make “ Darwinism” 
or “the Darwinian theory” a synonym for evolution. As a matter of 
fact, Darwin’s contribution in this field of knowledge was a dual one. 
First, he amassed so great a series of observed facts which led toward 
the conclusion that all animate nature was the product of evolution- 
ary development, that men of science almost with one accord aban- 
doned the theory of separate creation of each species, quite generally 
held before 1849, in favor of some theory of evolution, which of course 
Darwin was by no means the first to suggest. Second, he proposed a 
particular hypothesis which attempted to explain how evolution had 
taken place. He suggested that natural selection is the mainspring of 
evolution, continually fitting plants and animals with great nicety to 
their fluctuating surroundings. This is what men of science call the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. It is altogether independent of Dar- 
win’s demonstration that evolution is the method by which the world 
has been peopled with living creatures. 

The modern biologist does not for a moment question the veracity 
of the first of these two ideas which Darwin advanced. The fact that 
all living creatures are products of some sort of evolutionary process is 
accepted by all reputable biologists as proven and no longer open to 
argument. That ‘‘theory” has their confidence for exactly the same 
sort of reasons as impels all astronomers to accept the Copernican 
“theory” of the organization of the solar system — all known facts of 
Nature, and there are literally millions of them, are in accord with it 
and explained by it. 

Darwin’s second contribution, however, is on a very different basis. 
His suggestion as to how evolution may have occurred has not with- 
stood the tests applied by critical students. It is apparent now that 
the hypothesis which he presented along this line must be radically 
changed if not completely abandoned when the final statement of 
evolutionary methods is at last constructed. And this statement 
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cannot now be made. There are at present several “theories” of 
evolution, perhaps none of which will stand the tests of time. Each 
of them is under consideration; each has its supporters, and each its 
opponents. Additional data concerning the processes of evolution 
are continually being amassed. Facts newly discovered serve to dis- 
credit or to support one or the other of these theories. Gradually the 
truth is being learned. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the layman, finding in scientific 
literature a record of these discussions and especially noting the cur- 
rent criticism of Darwin’s ideas, should conclude that the “ Darwinian 
theory,” and with it the whole concept of evolution, is tottering toward 
its fall. He fails to appreciate the distinction which I have attempted 
to set forth in the preceding paragraphs. Current discussions about 
evolution, in which biologists to-day engage, are concerned with 
methods and processes; none of them even suggest the slightest doubt 
that all species have come into existence through evolution which in 
scientific circles everywhere is believed to be a basic law of nature. 

In branding the evolutionary concept of life as “just a theory,” 
many anti-evolutionists take a most extraordinary and peculiarly 
unstable position. They accept the theory as a sound one and ad- 
equately substantiated by facts, insofar as it pertains to plants and 
the lower animals; all these may have originated by evolution from 
simpler forms of life. But between them and man a great gulf is 
fixed; the human species alone is exempt from the evolutionary pro- 
cess and was created in some other way. Obviously, one who takes 
that view is not worried very much about evolution per se, but only 
about evolution as applied to man. Again, we get the clue that the 
objection to evolution is really based on some moral delinquency sup- 
posed to be inherent in its laws. But again, let us postpone our survey 
of that particular trail until a little later in our study. 


IV 

Apparently one of the most widely held reasons for the modern 
distrust of science is the idea that evolution displaces God. Even 
though the evolutionist stoutly affirms that he believes in God, he is 
told that something is wrong with his mental processes and he should 
promptly and inevitably be an agnostic or an atheist. The psychol- 
ogy of the anti-evolutionist is such that he is almost unshaken in his 
certitude that acceptance of the evolutionary principle leads necessa- 
rily to the denial of God’s presence in the world. To many, the title 
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of Bergson’s masterpiece, “Creative Evolution,” means that evolu- 
tion is a power which men of science wish to enthrone in the place of 
God. In Carruth’s well-known poem, 


A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod, 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God, 


there is the implication that God and Evolution are synonyms. And 
to run the gamut from the sublime to the ridiculous, we may recall 
the thoughtless little parody which has amused many students at the 
biological research laboratory at Cold Spring Harbor. 

Once I was a rhizopod, a protoplasmic cell. 

I had a little nucleus, and, oh, I loved it well. 


Now I am a man by evolution’s power, 
But, oh, my little nucleus, I need thee every hour. 


Obviously, from such suggestions, it is very easy to reach the conclu- 
sion that there is not room for both God and evolution in one’s phi- 
losophy and that one must go. 

But there is a tremendously significant fallacy in such reasoning. 
Evolution is not a power nor a force; it is a process, a method. God is 
a power, a force; he necessarily uses processes and methods in display- 
ing his power and exerting force. Many of us believe that science is 
truly discovering in evolution the processes and methods which God, 
the spiritual power and eternal force, has used and is using now to 
effect his willin nature. We believe that the more we know about these 
processes and methods the more accurate knowledge we possess of the 
nature of God and of his will concerning man. It is in that sense that 
the scientist “thinks God’s thoughts after him.” 

Curiously enough, the anti-evolutionist frequently uses one breath 
to charge the evolutionist with atheism and with the next breath 
upbraids him for his inability to tell where and how life started, what 
was the real beginning of everything, and what the future ending will 
be. This latter train of thought really supplies the ammunition with 
which materialistic philosophies may be combated. The scientist, 
intent upon his sequence of causes and effects, is dealing solely with 
processes and methods. As long as he is true to his scientific réle, he 
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cannot leave the world of sense-perception to tell us of ultimate reali- 
ties or spiritual personalities. But man does not live by bread alone; 
the record of the rocks by no means tells the whole story of his an- 
cestral achievements. 

Man not only has an efficient and readily adaptable body, he also 
possesses a knowledge of moral law, a sense of rightness, a confidence 
that his reasoning mind finds response in a rational universe, and a 
hope that his spiritual aspirations will find increasing answer in a spirit- 
ual universe. Such things as these cannot be preserved in the fossil 
record, yet their presence must be explained. Somehow, from the 
continuity of the evolutionary processes real differences have emerged. 
When the cow pauses on the hillside to admire the view, or the dog 
ceases his baying at the moon to construct a system of astronomy, 
then and not till then will we believe that there are no differences 
between man and other animals. Even though we may not under- 
stand how these differences arose, the facts are there. Knowledge 
and mystery have a habit of existing side by side; but mystery does 
not invalidate the fact. 

Nor have we direct record of whence came the first living cell. The 
inference is unmistakable that the material substances from which 
living cells were first constructed had previously been present among 
the rocks and minerals of the earth. All the necessary ingredients 
were certainly present in the outer shell of the youthful earth at the 
dawn of recorded geologic history. But life is something more than 
matter. Living creatures are characterized by vital energy, some- 
thing about which we really know very little, but something which is 
absolutely indispensable to every living creature. T. C. Chamberlin, 
dean of American geologists, closes his volume on the origin of the 
earth with the following sentence: “It is our personal view that what 
we conveniently regard as merely material is at the same time 
spiritual, that what we try to reduce to the mechanistic is at the same 
time volitional, but whether this be so or not, the emergence of what 
we call the living from the inorganic, and the emergence of what we 
call the psychic from the physiologic, were at once the transcendent 
and the transcendental features of the earth’s evolution.” With this 
conclusion the theistic evolutionist is in hearty accord. He believes 
that life as we know it is but one manifestation of the mysterious 
spiritual powers which permeate the universe. The geologic factors 
assembled in the primitive earth provided an environment within 
which the spiritual could manifest itself in the material. The form 
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which it should assume may have been largely determined by that 
environment; the primitive cell was the result. Thus, in truth, was 
man made from the dust of the ground. 

The patriarchs of old looked upon the world about them without 
any adequate understanding of its real nature, but with childlike 
simplicity exclaimed, “God made it.” The eyes of modern science 
now scan stellar systems so remote from our local galaxy of stars, in 
which the earth is but a mere speck, that it requires a million years for 
light, moving at the rate of 186,000 miles per second, to come from 
them to us. The mind of modern science now contemplates a world of 
law and order in which causes and effects follow each other as relent- 
lessly as night follows day. Can the modern man build on the spiritual 
foundation laid by those early philosophers of Asia Minor and ap- 
propriate the real religious values which come from the realization 
that the Divine Spirit from whom Jesus drew his power and who may 
be a source of strength to us as to all men is the Creator and Ad- 
ministrator of this newfound universe of ours? 

After all, it is more a question of one’s basic philosophy of life than 
of one’s erudition concerning the material world about us. Neither 
belief nor disbelief in the evolutionary principle has very much to do 
with that truly fundamental concept. 


Vv 

At least two of the avenues of thought we have followed in the 
attempt to gain the citadel of the anti-evolutionist’s mind led to the 
suggestion that evolution when applied to man in some way involved 
a serious moral delinquency. Many have looked with great suspicion 
upon the doctrine of evolution for fear that it would lead them into 
an ethical dilemma. Christ’s answer to the fundamental questions of 
life is phrased in terms of love and fellowship and self-sacrifice. For 
him the whole meaning of life is found in service to others. His 
philosophy was summarized in the command “that ye love one an- 
other.” To many people, evolution means “the survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for existence.” That is taken to imply that the selfish 
triumph, the most cruel and bloodthirsty are exalted, those who dis- 
regard others win. Obviously that would be the very antithesis of 
Christianity. Both principles cannot be true; one must be false. The 
Christian needs not to be told which of the two it is. 

Here is a widespread concept which serves as a real reason for op- 
position to evolution. Men are not driven from it by the fear of dis- 
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covering that their bodies are structurally like those of apes and 
monkeys. It does not bother us to discover that we are mammals, 
It would bother us to find such an implication that the law of progress 
as discovered by science is thus in opposition to the fundamental 
spirit of Christian doctrine. 

It is of course evident to any honest thinker that even though the 
moral implications of evolution were in this regard opposed to Chris- 
tian ethics, the Christian should not object to knowledge of them if 
they are sound deductions from demonstrable facts. Truth, unpleas- 
ant as well as pleasant, needs to be known if man is to be free. But 
before we decide that the only way to save civilization is to destroy it, 
let us investigate the facts to see if such conclusions are sound. 

Historical geology surveys the road that leads from the unfathom- 
able past to man and his present environment. As the forerunners of 
mankind have trod that road, successive milestones have been left 
behind. Survival values have differed at different crises in life develop- 
ment. One milestone was passed by vertebrates selected because 
they possessed the best apparatus for breathing air and thus were most 
fit to leave the aquatic environment of their ancestors and their com- 
rades to advance upon the land. A little later, survival values were 
for a time measured in terms of armament, brute strength, and mas- 
sive bulk; a host of cold-blooded reptiles dominated land and sea and 
sky during the Age of Reptiles. For the most part these were small- 
brained and large-bodied creatures who placed their trust in strength 
of talon and claw rather than in mentality and agility. Observing the 
earth at that time, one could not help but think that no good could 
possibly come from that welter of blood-thirstiness and cruelty. Yet 
there was present a small minority of ancestral mammals, physically 
puny and comparatively weak, who were specializing in care of off- 
spring and in intelligent codperation with each other. Weighed in the 
balance with the majority of powerful but witless reptiles, the mam- 
mals thus endowed with specific virtues, were selected as fit to pass 
the milestone in earth history which marked the close of that geologic 
age. 

Especially in the strain that leads to man has there been a pro- 
gressive increase in breadth and depth of the spirit of codperation and 
fellowship. The dawn of parental love occurred in comparatively 
recent geologic time; the classes of animals characterized by it are 
to-day dominant on the land and in the sky. Early in human history 
the spirit of the clan dominated the life of the individual. Gradually 
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the codperative units have increased in size until national solidarity 
has been achieved. The trend in human evolution is unmistakably 
toward Christ’s ideal of brotherhood. 

Animal organisms are distinguished from the unconscious crystal 
or rock by their consciousness’ their actions are largely governed by 
instinct. Man is characterized by self-consciousness; his actions are 
largely governed by reason. The next upward step will achieve world- 
consciousness; reason will be replaced by love. The next milestone in 
the progress of life will be safely passed only by those who are skilled 
in the art of brotherliness. Survival values will be measured in terms 
of love and service. 

The survival of the fittest does not necessarily mean the survival of 
the “‘fightingest.”” It has meant in the past, and I believe it means 
to-day and to-morrow, the survival of those who serve others most 
unselfishly. Even in evolution is it true that he who would save his 
life must lose it. Once more the man of science may stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the man of religion, working in codperation toward the 
realization of the Christian hope. 


VI 

The conclusion.is inevitable. Opposition to the acceptance by the 
Christian of the evolutionary principle is based partly on misuse 
of the Bible, partly on misconceptions of what evolution really 
means, partly on unnecessary fears and faulty logic. There are prob- 
ably only two real reasons which lead the anti-evolutionist to 
take his present position and neither of these justifies the current 
attack upon all evolutionary science. It is possible to construct a 
strictly materialistic and mechanistic philosophy of evolution, but 
this is only one of several different evolutionary philosophies. Theo- 
logians should join forces with the believers in theistic evolution in 
the attempt to prove the latter more logical and more practical than 
any atheistic philosophy of life; the scientists need reénforcement 
here just as much as the religious leaders need scientific methods and 
information when they seek to solve the problems of modern life. 
The fact that some evolutionists are materialists is no excuse for an 
attack upon all evolutionists; evolution is much less to blame for 
the spread of atheism than are the preachers whose sole aim is to 
preserve a tradition rather than to search for truth. 

Similarly, it is true that evolution has been cited by some as justi- 
fication for ruthless extermination of the weak and has been used as 
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an excuse for untrammelled selfishness. But such use is as unfair to 
evolution as it would be to Christianity. On the contrary, a true 
understanding of the réle of service, the importance of coSperation 
and the significance of love in the development of life during geologic 
history gives to evolution moral values of the finest Christian type. 
Instead of being an enemy to religion, evolution is really its staunch- 
est ally. 


PLATO AND THE MOVIES 
By FRANK COLE BABBITT, ’91 


Ww don’t you go to the movies, father?” said Margaret. 

“T do,” I replied. “I go every year to see Lyman Howe’s 
exhibition. It’s wonderful to see plants grow, and flowers open right 
before your eyes. Why, before you were born I went to see the moving 
picture of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight. That was in the early days 
of the moving picture, and I was interested in the means by which 
such results were attained. Really, even then, the mechanical effects 
were wonderful.” 

“Weren’t you interested in the fight?” 

“Well, of course, I had to see the fight in order to see how the me- 
chanical effects were produced. And I saw the pictures of hunting in 
South Africa and —” 

“T don’t mean that sort of thing,” interrupted Margaret, “I mean 
the movies with a thrill — with a plot that just holds you spell- 
bound.” 

“Oh, as for that I am not held spell-bound, and I am interested only 
in the method that produces such marvellous mechanical results. 
Perhaps I am spoiled because I once read Plato’s account of the effect 
that moving pictures have on people.” 

“Why,” said Margaret in astonishment, “they couldn’t have had 
moving pictures in Plato’s time.” 

‘*No, not in their present perfection; there was no electric light, no 
photography, and no moving-picture machine or phonograph; but 
Plato has conceived the equivalent of all those elements, although, 
of course, his apparatus was pretty crude and cumbersome.” 

“T wish you would tell me about it,” said Margaret. 

So I took down Plato’s “Republic” from the shelf, and turning to 
the beginning of the seventh book began to translate for her: 


’ 
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“Now then,” said I, “you may compare our natural condition in the matter 
of education and lack of education to a situation like this: Imagine a large 
number of people in a sort of underground, cave-like, habitation with a long 
passage, as wide as the cave, leading to it from the light, and that they have 
been here from childhood with their legs and necks so fastened in bonds that 
they remain in the same position, and can look only straight ahead, unable, 
because of their bonds, to turn their heads around. Imagine too, that they 
have the light of a fire blazing at a distance behind them at a higher elevation, 
and between the fire and the prisoners a raised way, at the side of which you 
must imagine there has been constructed a low wall like the screens that are 
put by managers of puppet shows in front of the persons who manipulate their 
figures.” 

“Yes,” said Glaucus, “I have the picture conceived in my mind.” 

“Then picture to yourself also men carrying along beside this wall all sorts 
of articles, which they hold above the wall, and statues of men and images of 
animals made of wood or of stone or of any other material, and some of the men 
talking as they carry them, and others carrying them along in silence.” 

‘A strange picture,” said he, ‘and strange prisoners that you are describ- 
ing!” 

“But just like ourselves,” said I; “for can you imagine that such persons as 
these could ever have seen anything of themselves or of one another except 
merely the shadows cast by the fire upon the wall of the cave facing them?” 

“How could they,” said he, “if presumably they are constrained to keep 
their heads in one position all the time?” 

** And so, in the same way, they could have seen nothing but the shadows of 
the objects that are carried past?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Assuming then that they are able to talk to one another, do you not think 
that they would believe that they were calling by name the passing objects 
when they gave names to what their eyes saw?” 

“That would be inevitable.” 

* And if their prison house gave out an echo from the wall facing them, then 
whenever any of the persons passing along the roadway uttered a sound, do 
you think they would believe that the author of the sound could be anything 
else except the passing shadow?” 

“Certainly, Iam sure they would never believe anything else,” said he. 

“Tt is quite clear then,” said I, “ that such people would believe the shadows 
of manufactured things to be the only true reality.” 


“Tsn’t that wonderful?” said Margaret, interrupting. “Why, he 
has got all the machinery of a movie there just as you said. I shall 
never go to a movie again without thinking of the theatre as a big 
cave. I wonder if the Latin cavea is the same word. I’m going to ask 
my Latin teacher about it.” 

“Better look it up yourself,” I suggested. 

“It’s easier to ask the teacher — and then there is the big fire 
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mstead of the electric light, and the objects carried in front of it 
instead of the moving film that they use nowadays. And the voices to 
make it all realistic — you know that reminds me of the time that I 
went to the movies and they had a phonograph concealed somewhere. 
It just seemed as if the people on the screen were talking. Only the 
people in the theatre aren’t fastened to their seats like those poor 
people that you read about.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” I replied, “but when you read in the papers 
about the audience (I don’t know what it can hear) at a popular movie 
getting up and cheering, it looks as if the people were held pretty fast 
in the grip of something! But that may only be reading matter put in 
by the advertising agent, and not really true.” 

“No,” said Margaret, “I can believe it. Why, the people never take 
their eyes off the screen, so perhaps it might be said that they are in 
bonds while the pictures are on. And then you know we applaud just 
as if the actors on the screen could hear us, when, in fact, they are 
probably in Hollywood or in some other place thousands of miles 
away. Still we can’t help it. Perhaps we are enslaved after all,” she 
added thoughtfully. 

“Well,” said I, “Plato says that the people in his cave would be 
very indignant if they should be dragged away from watching the 
passing shadows of things, and brought face to face with reality; and I 
notice that people nowadays don’t like it if you call their attention to 
some of the real facts. When the heroine is driven out of doors, and 
wanders down to the river through a blinding snowstorm, and lies for a 
long time on a cake of ice with her hair drabbling in the water, and is 
rescued by the hero just in time, of course, and brought into an out- 
lying shack and laid down on a couch, which seems to have been put 
there especially for that purpose, you naturally expect her to show a 
trace of moisture as the result of her terrible experience; but when you 
behold her bone-dry, and wearing high-heeled slippers besides, you 
want to laugh, unless, as I said, you are in bondage. But the people 
that are in bondage are indignant if you call their attention to any- 
thing of this sort, and they say that you spoil their pleasure, meaning, 
of course, their illusions.” 

“Yes,”’ said Margaret, “‘one doesn’t like to have such things brought 
up, and the audience would hiss if anybody laughed at such a time. 
But tell what Plato says about it.” 

“T don’t think that you would find that part so interesting or sug- 
gestive.” 
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“Well, I want to hear it anyway.” 

So I took up the book again, and went on with the translation: 

Consider then,” said I, “‘the possibility of their release and cure from their 
fetters and folly, and what it would be like if something of this sort should 
happen so as to terminate their unnatural plight. Imagine a time when one 
of them is released and compelled suddenly to stand up and turn his neck 
around, and walk, and look up at the light, and finds it painful to do all this, 
and because of the dazzling brightness is unable to see clearly those objects 
whose shadows he saw before; what do you think he would say if he should be 
told that hitherto he has been seeing only silly things, but that now he is 
nearer to reality, and his eyes are turned toward things more real, and he sees 
more accurately, and, finally, if he should have each one of the passing objects 
pointed out to him, and he should be compelled to answer questions as to what 
each one of them is? Don’t you think he would be puzzled, and would regard 
what he saw before as much more true than what is now being pointed out to 
him?” 


“T don’t think I see the connection,” said Margaret. 

“No,” said I, “I didn’t think you would, for in the modern movie 
the means employed to create it are so artfully concealed, that the 
contrast is not so pronounced. But if you take the scene to which I 
referred a moment ago, you probably realize that a manager can’t 
afford to risk his leading lady on a real ice-cake which is just about to 
plunge over a dam; so she is put on a wooden platform, which has been 
made to look like a cake of ice, and photographed as she floats peace- 
fully along in the current, and these pictures are carefully alternated 
with scenes of rivers breaking up in the spring, in some of which a 
dummy is floating on a cake of ice, or more likely on a wooden plat- 
form, which has been launched somewhere up-stream; yet when these 
pictures are shown in proper alternation they are successful in creating 
a verisimilitude that quite transcends the effect produced by anything 
real.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “think how indignant the person next you 
would be if you should lean over and whisper ‘dummy’ when he is 
thinking, and wants to think, that he is seeing the beautiful heroine 
in peril! Why, he would feel like murdering you! But what does Plato 
have to say about that?” 

“T believe he thinks there would be some indignation. At any rate 
you may judge for yourself”; and I went on with the translation: 

“And if he were compelled to gaze at the light itself, would it not hurt his 
eyes, and would he not turn about and run back to those things which he could 
see distinctly, and would he not feel that they were really clearer than the 
things that are being pointed out to him?” 
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Yes,” said Glaucus, “‘that is the way it would be.” 

** And if he were to be dragged forcibly up the rough slope of the entrance, 
and not allowed to get away until he had been dragged out into the sunlight, 
would he not be vexed and indignant at being dragged in this way, and, when 
he reached the light, would not his eyes be so blinded by the brightness that 
he would not be able to see a single one of the things that in our world are 
called real?” 

“Not immediately, at any rate,” said he. 

“Tt is plain, then, I think,” said I, ‘that he would require a gradual habitua- 
tion if he is going to look at objects in this world of ours; and first he could 
most easily make out the shapes of shadows, and after that the reflected 
images of men and other objects in water, and later still the objects them- 
selves... .” 

“Oh, I see,”’ exclaimed Margaret: “Plato means that if we could 
drag people away from the movies — I mean the people who go all the 
time — and take them to the real theatre, they might gradually learn 
to appreciate that. They might begin with the ‘Follies’ and ‘ Vanities’ 
and ‘Revues,’ which are only shadows of real plays, and coarse enough 
in their outline so that anybody could recognize them, and after tiring 
of these, as they would very soon, they might want to see something 
better, and go to see the real plays which are written with some 
purpose — these would be the reflected images that Plato speaks of — 
and then they might go on to understand something about life, and 
people’s relations and duties to one another, which they never seem to 
think of now except in the narrowest sort of way.” 

“Where did you pick up those expressions?” I asked. 

“Oh, my Latin teacher sometimes talks about such things in con- 
nection with what we are reading.” 

“Hm. Well, Plato didn’t say just what you want to make him say.” 

“No, but that’s what he would say if he were alive to-day,” 
Margaret insisted. 

“Perhaps,” I said. 

“* Besides,” Margaret continued, “you have no idea, if you don’t go 
to the movies, how the people who go to them think of nothing else. 
Why, after the reel of the serial has been shown, the people come out 
talking about it, and I have heard them bet about what will happen in 
the next week’s reel. Now I'll bet you can’t find anything in Plato 
about the movie serial.” 

“Well, you might tell me what you think of this,” I said, and, 
skipping down to the bottom of the page, I read to her: 





“When the man who has been set free recalls his former habitation and the 
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wisdom that was current there, and his former fellow-prisoners, do you not 
think that he would congratulate himself, and pity them?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“And if in those days they had certain forms of honor and commendation 
awarded among themselves, and prizes for the man who displayed the keenest 
perception for the passing objects, and the best memory about which of them 
regularly came first, and which came later, and which came on together, and, 
as the natural result, was best able to divine what was to come, do you imagine 
that the man who has been set free would covet those prizes and envy the men 
who have honor and power among such persons? Or do you think he would 
experience the feeling that Homer describes, and much prefer 

“Only to be upon earth though he toil for another 

Even a portionless man,’ 
and that he would be willing to be the victim of any sort of experience rather 
than to live in that way?” 


“Perhaps I don’t need to translate any more for you,” I continued, 
“it is after your bedtime. Plato only goes on to say that if the man 
who has been released were to go back to the semi-darkness of the 
cave, he would make a sorry showing in competing with the people 
there in guessing about the shadows while his eyes were still attuned to 
see things in the clear light, and they would think that he had ruined 
his eyesight by his sojourn above, and if anybody should try to drag 
them away from watching the moving shadows they would be so 
indignant that they would want to murder him, as you suggested a 
moment ago.” 

“Well, I give up,” said Margaret, “I didn’t know there were such 
things in Plato.” 

“There is a good deal in Plato, to say nothing of Aristotle, and 
Aristophanes, and others.” 

“Well, there isn’t any Charlie Chaplin anyway,” added Margaret 
irrelevantly. 

“T think there were a good many Charlie Chaplins in Plato’s day,” 
said I. 

“Good-night,” said Margaret. 

“Good-night,” said I. 
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THE IMPORTUNATE PROBLEM 
By ROBERT SPRAGUE HALL, °72 
EAN PORRIDGE COLD, by The Old Dog, in the Saturday Eve- 


» ning Post of January 16th last, is a most readable article, but it 
betrays a surprising ignorance of conditions at Harvard on the part of 
one who seems to have been pretty closely associated with the Uni- 
versity at several different periods. I refer to the absence in his paper 
of all mention of the tutorial and advisory bodies, through which it is 
endeavored to reach and satisfy the needs of every individual student. 

The Old Dog introduces his subject by a reference to and general 
description of a ten-thousand-word manuscript by a disgruntled stu- 
dent just finishing his senior year. Of this it is enough to say that 
the author was either a resolved pessimist or had been carried away by 
the idea that he was showing how particularly smart he was. Such 
writing as his is negligible in any quest for valuable data. 

But The Old Dog has much to say of the personal influence of the 
professors upon the students, and presents delightful pictures of Dean 
Briggs and a few others. 

He pays his compliments — left-handed ones—to some other 
instructors for their cold-blooded manner of dealing with their sub- 
jects and their students. One cannot help thinking that advancing 
years have brought The Old Dog an abundant forgetfulness of the 
part that sentiment plays in the life of youth. Certainly it is delight- 
ful to meet with such men as Briggs under any circumstances, and 
surely his method of avoiding an offensive manner of presenting his 
criticisms is based upon sound psychology. On the other hand, the 
extreme pedants among the professors, if free from a disagreeable 
personal manner, should be eminently satisfactory exponents of their 
subjects, in so far as their students desire serious, fundamental training. 
It is rather exasperating to listen to advocates of kindergarten methods 
in the teaching of adolescent men — or women. Soft snaps and de- 
monstrations of personal feeling are not the most desirable elements 
in education that is to discipline minds for conflict with the difficulties 
of life. The Old Dog is not altogether oblivious of this in his praise of 
one of his professors, unnamed, who can be sympathetic in manner, 
but strict in marking work, suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

He speaks of one professor who did not recognize him in the Yard, 
though The Old Dog had sat under his nose in class for an entire 
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academic year. The incident is explicable without imputing to the 
professor any worse fault than timidity. He may have been one of 
those men who simply cannot remember faces. Mistrusting his judg- 
ment and in constant dread of seeming to intrude his acquaintance 
upon strangers, he may habitually avoid saluting students. Of course, 
it would be better to salute all young persons, within the precincts of 
the University, as fellow workers in the great educational workshop. 

I think the average young man whom The Old Dog finds eager to 
listen to ciscussions of religion and ethical subjects is influenced by a 
sense of security, or by an absence of self-consciousness, which permits 
him to indulge his interest in the matter in hand without fear of 
personal references to his own behavior. It surely is commendable and 
desirable that professors should inculeate and uphold the highest 
ethical standards, even to the point of frank avowal of their views 
where the occasion permits. But the less frequently this is done by « 
given professor before the same set of students the more effective it 
seems likely to be, always excepting the cases where the subject itself 
is ethical, or much concerned with human relationships. 

But in subjects like higher mathematics, chemistry, or physics, it is 
difficult to see how ethical considerations can be other than impertinent. 

Every subject may be related to life by bringing out the appli- 
‘ability of its principles to circumstances in the world of experience 
familiar to the students. But perhaps this is too sweeping. There are 
branches of higher mathematics that are absolutely divorced from all 
practical matters, however the hope may be indulged that eventually 
they may prove indispensable in some practical problem. 

But to come back to the personal influence or rather personal con- 
tact of the professor’s mind with those of the students. Some profes- 
sors deliver their lectures as if reading from books, and expect the 
students to take notes which constitute condensations of what they 
hear. The only “human” elements possible in such courses are an 
agreeable delivery, and en appreciation of what may reasonably be 
expected of students in the way of grasping the ideas as presented. 
But a gifted teacher may present the principles set forth in standard 
textbooks on his subject, in a way to bring them home to his students 
far more effectively than does any book. Besides, a teacher who keeps 
posted in the literature of his subject will be ahead of any textbook 
yet published. Such a teacher should find no difficulty in stimulating 
and holding the interest of his students. 

No course is completely satisfactory to the students, unless op- 
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portunities are frequent for asking questions of the professor who gives 
it. The pressure of this necessity has led to an important addition to 
the Harvard teaching corps, that of tutors. These tutors are supposed 
to assist the students in their studies, whether based on lectures or 
upon recitations on textbooks. I use the word supposed advisedly for, 
as a matter of fact, as might easily be conceived, not all of the tutors 
are equally competent for their task. To be sure, they are of every 
academic rank, including even professors. But perhaps most of them 
have had no special training in teaching and can only do their best to 
expound the subjects in which they are supposed to possess some 
competence. Probably the development of the system will lead to 
greater efficiency in its units, through some sort of training in pedagogy 
or psychology. 

To come back to the question of personal interest in the students, to 
being “human.” One professor, it seems, openly declares his indiffer- 
ence to the success of his students in acquirement or in getting good 
marks. Even though he proved to be not so cold-blooded as that, his 
pronouncement was not calculated to stimulate his students to their 
best efforts. Nay, it was certain to discourage some from any attempt 
to seek from him any help to understand his statements. 

Some of the professors, notably the younger ones, were much con- 
cerned about manner, and the possible reactions of their students to 
one or another pose. These professors were inclined to regard every 
indication of inattention on the part of their listeners as due to their 
own manner of exposition, or to a lack in their auditors of appreciation 
of the lecture. 

It is safe to say that a well-poised mind would not be seriously 
disturbed, even by the sight of a student sleeping off the effects of late 
hours or of a too-hearty meal. On the other hand, the professor ought 
to be alert to discover any evidence that he is not reaching the minds 
of his students. He should be able to take account of their probable 
preparedness to understand his subject, and his manner of expounding 
it should be governed by a sound estimate of such preparedness. He 
should also be able, out of his general experience with students, to 
divine the parts of his subject that are likely to offer difficulty to their 
mental powers. This is the sort of being human that will be appreciated 
bythem. And if this principle is followed to the limit that time permits, 
it will tend to satisfy the needs of those who really desire to learn. The 
sooner those of contrary disposition are separated from the college the 
better for all concerned. 
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As The Old Dog says, the professors want to give the students as 
much expert knowledge as possible. But one danger is ever present. 
Where a professor’s learning and enthusiasm are great, the chances are 
also great that his offerings will assume the form of a rudis indigestaque 
moles of facts, discussion, and theory which would tax an expert to 
throw into a shape adapted to the neophytes before him. 

A professor should always consider how far the previous studies of 
his students have furnished their minds with the ideas necessary to 
enable them to comprehend his subject. As a general rule, guided by 
his experience, he will refresh their memories at the outset by a com- 
prehensive review of the essentials. 

The Old Dog complains, with probably good reason, of the professor 
who thinks the students before him have no other occupation than the 
pursuit of his subject, to the full extent of what he prescribes in the 
way of preparation of lessons and collateral reading. There is a 
remedy for this, but it will tax the best judgment of the professor to 
apply it. He must know, in the first place, the exact relation of his 
course to other courses, in the same subject, in order to render it as 
congruent with them as possible. In the second place, he should never 
lose sight of the result which will be most satisfactory to his students, 
i.e., of what they may be expected to take away, and permanently retain, 
from his teachings. And this with an eye to what will serve them best 
in life, or at least in going further with the study if they care to con- 
tinue it. They should not only feel informed, but enriched. When they 
are unable through lack of time to carry out the full scheme of col- 
lateral reading laid down by him, they ought to be able to console 
themselves with the reflection that they are not thereby crippled in 
their efforts to get from the course something worth while. 

The collateral reading prescriptions may easily be overdone. It 
might be a good plan, where the stage of the subject is sufficiently im- 
portant, to arrest the progress of the course while the principles in 
hand are “salted down,” with the aid of carefully selected collateral 
texts. An extension of such a practice might lead to the development 
of a course made up of alternate series of lessons, and free discussions, 
the latter being based upon the important collateral readings. 

A student should never seek in vain for light upon any subject of his 
course, so far as professors or tutors have it in their power to give it, 
and every failure to give it on the part of professor or tutor ought to be 
the occasion of anxious effort to repair the shortcomings of either. They 
ought to be human, to the extent of realizing the importance of being 
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adequate to the duties imposed on them in relation to students who 
are to go forth to leaven the world with the results of their academical 
labors. It would be difficult to define the distinction that suggested 
The Old Dog’s remark that students go forth “informed but not 
inspired.” Thorough knowledge, workable knowledge, should be an 
inspiration to any sane person, though it were no more than a know- 
ledge of an abstract subject, if any subject can be said to be abstract 
and at the same time workable. 

There seems to lurk in the mind of The Old Dog a notion of reason, 
of criticism, and of intellectual accomplishment that would narrow 
them to a place in life sharply divided from that occupied by activities 
concerned with realizing the demands of our emotional nature. He 
implies that the education of the reason can be overdone, to the detri- 
ment of the sentiments. It is difficult to imagine how far he would 
varry his criticism. It may frankly be admitted that too much atten- 
tion may be given, nay, is given, to processes rather than to results. 
This has, for generations, been the fault and the reproach of formal 
Logic. Professor William James could, for that reason, boast that he 
was “no logic chopper.” He was in fact most concerned with results; 
and he felt sure that his reason was fully capable of guiding him aright, 
even though all of its processes had not received explicit attention in 
the books on formal Logic. 

The trouble with Logic or Ethics or Psychology may be generalized 
as generalization from limited — purposely limited — data. They 
fail to deal with an unlimited wealth of experience, ever accumulating 
and demanding to be considered, classified, appraised. It is true that, 
given certain facts, certain results follow, by immutable laws. But 
also true that certain facts are humanly rarely obtainable except in 
abstract mathematics, where they are assumed. 

In the world of things, still more in the world of persons, the student 
is much more concerned with accidents and exceptions than with the 
principles of reasoning. The result to most men is that those principles 
are frequently lost sight of and results arrived at which fail to harmo- 
nize with the facts or with the most obvious inferences from those facts. 
No wonder, then, that any careful teacher tries to emphasize the intel- 
lectual side of his subject, that is, tries to train his students to the best 
use of their reason. Soon enough emotions will exert their influence to 
usurp the function of the understanding and try to substitute the 
agreeable for the veracious. 

After all, the emotional side, the moral, the religious sides, require 
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as careful training as the intellectual side. But how can any training 
proceed without discussion or without instruction? And the instant 
either begins to function, reason, in other words Logic, assumes the 
indispensable réle of guide and critic. Sound reason can never be dis- 
pensed with, whatever the study or course of conduct pursued. Only 
those are impatient of reason who cannot meet the objections it 
suggests to the doctrines that they wish to maintain. And, to cap the 
climax of unreason, such men give themselves, if they do not give their 
opponents, reasons that satisfy themselves for denying to reason any 
place in the question at issue. And then they proceed to discuss it, or 
discourse upon it, in words, which could not even be combined in 
sentences without use of that reason which they assume to reject, and 
which, still less, could form intelligibly connected discourse without 
constant demands upon that same reason. And of course, the result 
must stand or fall by the judgment of independent reason. 

At every stage of the educational system are to be found students 
who are there in consequence of the power of social forces to put them 
there, who are there “by compulsion,” as The Old Dog expresses it. It 
is believed by those who wield that power that the interests of society 
demand the mental discipline of its growing youth, nolens volens, in 
certain ways. It is believed that the habits so inculcated will form 
effectual restraints to the unsocial instincts, preémpting, as it were, the 
field in which these would naturally develop to dangerous proportions. 

It is the part of teachers and professors, at every stage, to interest 
themselves in those reluctant victims of a system that has proved too 
powerful tobe quiteevaded. They offer serious problems, to be studied 
and solved to the best of the ability of the educators, and there is no 
more important problem for society than that of dealing effectually 
with these recalcitrants. 

At Harvard, an attempt is made to meet the needs of all students 
who, for any reason, are not able to determine the course of study best 
adapted to them, or the distribution, among courses of study, of the 
time prescribed for attendance in classrooms or laboratories, which 
will secure the best results. 

The Freshmen are apportioned among advisers, members of the 
faculty, who attempt to guide them in their choice of studies and ar- 
rangement of hours. 

The problem of education closely resembles the problem of assimila- 
tion of the invading hordes of barbarians that faced the Roman Em- 
pire for centuries before its fall. Society is confronted by an ever-in- 
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creasing multitude of recruits, from immigration of aliens as well as 
from the children of its native population. Public security demands 
that these accessions should be trained as far as possible to the habits 
that will make them tolerable, at least, to the community in general, and 
so far useful to themselves as not to become a burden upon that com- 
munity. School, church and home, and chiefly the first, must do their 
part in this work. Some would reverse the order of these agencies. 
As a matter of fact, home does come first, and has a most powerful and 
enduring influence upon its human constituents. But the home influ- 
ence must be supplemented by something more compelling and the 
same consideration applies to churches. So the law steps in and says: 
“It is immaterial what your home is or does for you or what church 
or Sunday school you attend, if any. You must receive the education 
and discipline of the public schools or of such private schools as con- 
sent to give you the equivalents of that education and discipline.” 

In a democracy, the standards to which the schools must conform 
will be dictated by public opinion, and public opinion will practically 
mean the opinion of those whose training seems to the voters to insure 
sound judgment in such matters. If the general public are dissatisfied 
with the results of the system in vogue and can give intelligent, or at 
least intelligible, expression to its discontent, it is the place of those 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for that system to devise means for 
removing that dissatisfaction, so far as this can be done without sacri- 
ficing what their better informed judgments assure them is funda- 
mentally important. This means that a host of investigators of all 
degrees of experience and intelligence gather and collate facts from a 
wide field, and the ideas thus evolved get worked into the general 
scheme of education in proportion as they bring conviction of their 
merit to the minds of those in power. 

We live in a world of change and, more and more, minds are broad- 
ening to the capacity to appreciate conditions as they arise and secure 
such results as are desirable by conforming to those conditions. The 
colleges and universities are not unmindful of the march of events, and 
are under the strongest incentives to shape their course to meet the 
legitimate demands of the public that they serve, as far as the condi- 
tions of their own existence permit. 
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PH@NIX AT SKAGERRAK 
By ALEXANDER MCcADIE, ’85 


fies older men of our generation will recall that Professor John 
- Phoenix, A.M., according to his own statement, was left in charge 
for a few days of a struggling Democratic newspaper in the extreme 
southwestern part of the United States. The Editor, departing in 
haste, forgot to ask the Professor what his political affiliations were. 
On his return he naturally began to read the editorial opinions pro- 
mulgated during his absence. As he read, his jaw dropped, his brow 
darkened, individual hairs stood on end. Then he arose and took off 
his coat. Phoenix understood the hint and removed his coat, also his 
collar and cravat. Followed a combat! 


The sixth and last round is described by the pressmen and compositors as 
having been fearfully scientific. We [Phoenix uses the editorial prerogative] 
held the “ Judge’’ down over the press by our nose (which we had thoughtfully 
inserted between his teeth for that purpose), and, while our hair was employed 
in holding one of his hands, we held the other in our left and with the “‘ sheep’s- 
foot”? brandished above our head shouted to him, “Say Waldo!” ‘ Never,” 
he gasped. Through the intervention of a pressman who thrust an inky roller 
between our faces, the whole affair assumed a very different complexion. 


Doubtless for some days thereafter the Magister Artium must have 
carried his nose in a sling; but the important point to be noticed is the 
triumphant declaration that the insertion of one’s nose into an op- 
ponent’s mouth is to be regarded as an important strategic offensive 
movement. 


It would appear that a similar estimate of important strategic 
offensive operations is held by the Admiral who commanded the High 
Seas Fleet at the battle of Jutland, known to German naval author- 
ities as the battle of Skagerrak. On May 31, 1916, the Kaiser’s Navy 
put out to sea steaming north, within easy reach of their own base and 
mine-fields. By four o’clock in the afternoon the Reconnaissance Force 
came in touch with scouts and battle cruisers of the British Navy, 
three hundred miles away from their base. Far to the northwest, com- 
pletely out of touch, the battleships of Britain were steaming east. 

The German High Seas Fleet followed their Reconnaissance Force 
within supporting distance, the flagship Friedrich der Grosse being 
number eight in a line of eleven battleships. The Chief of the Fleet 
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chose this position, according to his own account, because it enabled 
him to see all that was going on. The flagship was never hit by far- 
reaching enemy shells; and his foresight and circumspection, in thus 
securing a good seat and a safe one at the performance, must be com- 
mended. John Phoenix, had he been present, would have insisted on 
getting a still more comprehensive view, by going farther back. 

Yet it sounds suspiciously like Phoenix when we read: 

In our fleet reigned a passionate determination not to fall behind our com- 
rades of the army... .. We were urged on by the impulse to dare all, a burning 
enthusiasm and a lust of battle. 


Whether this fierce determination and lust of battle prevailed be- 
fore or after champagne had been served, deponent sayeth not. How- 
ever, “the men’s confidence in victory encouraged the leaders to dare 
to the uttermost.” 

So! Accept, then, as uncontradictable, thistestimony that all hands, 
from the Supreme War Lord, the All Highest, his sinister adviser 
Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, State Secretary of the Imperial Naval 
Administration, the Chief in Command of the Fleet, and down even 
to Lieutenant Baron Spiegel von und zu Peckelsheim, commanding 
U-boat 32, these heroic souls stood thirsting for the blood of the foe. 
They were ready to spend their last ounce of strength dashing at the 
enemy, so freeing the Fatherland forever from oppression by decadent 
Englanders. 

As is generally known, the opening phase of the battlh- was dis- 
tinctly favorable to the Germans. From 4.30 p.m. until 6.30 P.M. 
(German time is two hours faster) the British light forces and battle 
cruisers were unmercifully punished. They took their medicine with- 
out wincing, ship after ship going down under shell fire or torn apart 
by magazine explosion, while sixty miles to the north their battleships 
hurriedly turning were now plunging madly southward with a faint 
hope of getting into the fight before darkness fell. Daylight lasts long 
in northern latitudes at this season, and if only the German Main 
Fleet held their course north, there would be time yet for a test of 
nerve between the heavy-weight champions of both nations. 

According to the Fleet Chief, who was seeing things, this is what 
now happened: 

While this encounter with the advance guard of the English Main Fleet was 
taking place, we on our flagship were occupied debating how much longer to 
continue the pursuit in view of the advanced time. 
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Somewhere on the horizon, twenty British ships with heavy calibre 
guns were hurrying south, and this the Admiral knew. At any rate, 
the German battleships veered round. As the Admiral states, a trifle 
grandiloquently: 


There never was any question of our line veering round to avoid an en- 
counter. The resolve to do battle with the enemy stood firm from the first. 


It was a noble resolve. It was carried out by an order to turn around 
on a course southwest, away from an enemy tearing madly to the 
southeast under the impression that he would thus meet the foe. 
Phoenix would describe the evolution by saying: 

A most determined attack upon the foe was made by skillfully moving out 
of his way. 

This kehrtwendung nach steuerbord, or sidestepping to starboard, 
was beautifully executed. Even a landsman must admit that the man- 
ceuver was gracefully done. Then the Admiral says: 


Very soon after swinging around, we lost sight of the enemy. We thus 
forcibly compelled the enemy to retreat. 


Professor John Phoenix, A.M., might claim here an infringement 
of copyright. 

It was getting dark, but the Chief tells us he considered that an 
attempt should be made “‘to force the enemy into a second battle by 
another determined advance, thus forcibly compelling his torpedo 
boats to attack.” The Chief was bent on doing things forcibly. He 
would insert his nose into the enemy’s mouth and forcibly compel him 
to defend himself from this terrible offensive. And so at 7 P.M. (9 P.M. 
German time) the line was swung around again to starboard. Inas- 
much as two turnings had now been executed without collision or other 
damage, it seemed the natural thing, under the circumstances, to keep 
on “kehrtwendunging.” At 7.15 the line of proud battleships swung 
again. The enemy was pegging away to the southeast. There is no 
doubt that the British Commander was mystified! 

After this last determined attack, the lust of battle seems to have 
been satisfied, and it only remained for the determined ones to turn 
east and beat it for their rendezvous at Horn’s Reef, in close forma- 
tion, by the shortest course. The order for the night (9 P.M.) was 
“Course SSE ¢ East Speep 16 Knots” and don’t stop to argue 
with any one on the way. The line sped on in darkness. No search- 
lights were allowed, lest the retreating enemy might locate them and 
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perhaps retreat some more. One battleship, the Pommern, was tor- 
pedoed at 2 a.m., and a battle cruiser, the flagship of the Chief of the 
Reconnaissance, the Liitzow, hard pommelled earlier by British battle 
cruisers, went down about 4 A.M. 

None of the crew of the Pommern was saved, although the next 
battleship was only five hundred metres behind, which shows how 
determined this fleet was to get into safe waters, while the going was 
good. 

So the great battle ended. At 5.30 a.m. the Commander heard that 

the Liitzow had gone down. His view was not so comprehensive as 
when going the other way. “After that” (the loss of the Liitzow) he 
says: 
I had no difficulty in drawing my own conclusions. As the enemy did not 
come down from the north even with light forces, it was evident that he was 
retiring, especially as nothing more could be seen of him, notwithstanding that 
his torpedo boats were about until dawn. 


Yet his own airships, despite the haze, reported enemy forces to the 
southwest. The Admiral remained firm and determined; and while 
letting it be known that 


he saw no reason to shun an encounter, yet owing to the slight chance of 
meeting the enemy because of poor visibility and various other reasons, he 
abandoned the idea of further operations. 

Thus ended “the resolve to do battle with the enemy which stood 
firm from the first.””, Determined attacks by the German Navy upon 
the Grand Fleet of the decadent Islanders failed to materialize. Never 
again did the Kaiser’s Fleet venture far from protecting mine-fields, 
or wait for battle. 

Two years later a much worried All Highest brusquely told this 
same filled-with-lust-of-battle Fleet Commander, then as always 
ardently advocating unrestricted use of submarines, “I have no 
Navy!” 

One wonders if suspicion of the truth crossed his mind. For at 
Skagerrak the stage was set for the greatest naval battle of all history. 
Immortal glory awaited the victor. Opportunity stood knocking at 
the German Admiral’s cabin; but he knew it not. The enemy’s superi- 
ority in guns and ships was more than offset by his torpedoes and gun- 
nery. He was in home waters and had other advantages. The odds 
were not against him. And the race is not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong. Was the German Admiral waiting for a sure 
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thing? Hurrying his ships to their docks, he loudly proclaimed him- 
self victor in a great battle. Concerning the Liitzow there was a dis- 
creet silence. 

Meanwhile Jellicoe stood grimly outside waiting to renew the fight. 
It was not to be. The greatest sea fight of all time was interrupted at 
the end of the first round, when darkness like the inky roller of the 
pressman long, long, ago in the southwestern corner of our far-flung 
land, intervened and changed the complexion of things! 


THERE IS A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN 
By E. V. WILCOX, ’92 


i psiae fatalism is not a satisfying doctrine is evidenced by the 
- constant efforts of man to wrest destiny from the hands of fate and 
to steer his own course. But how far he may ultimately succeed in 
such a struggle is a matter about which there is the widest divergence 
of opinion. I am speaking, of course, of economic, not Calvinistic, 
fatalism. Can the ups and downs of economic movements be con- 
trolled? 

Without entertaining any expectation of arriving at a categorical 
answer to the question, we may at least try to understand what the 
question means. 

Undulation is the most universal phenomenon in nature. Every- 
thing is subject to waves, everything moves in waves, and everything 
causes waves; waves of light, heat, sound, and electric activity; 
rhythms of time, weather, birth, disease, death, production, consump- 
tion, prices, wars, sun spots, strikes, and politics; changes in the styles 
of dress, religious belief, literary production, diet, medical practice, 
industrial organization, scientific doctrine, and political complexion. 
All these activities exhibit wave movements in more or less regular 
rhythmic cycles which cannot in any case be considered as without 
effect upon the so-called business cycle. In other words, when we 
examine into the fluctuations in prices and the periodical recurrence 
of good times, we are really studying the constitution of the universe. 

But there should be no cause for consternation at this point. I am 
not to launch a new system of philosophy as an explanation of the 
mysteries of creation. I simply wish to call attention to the accom- 
paniment of running comment, to the many rhythms, cycles, waves, 
and vibrations in the realms of nature, politics, business, literature, 
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religion, and other human activities, sometimes synchronizing and 
sometimes alternating with one another, but always exerting a recip- 
rocal influence. 

If a thousand large boulders were dropped at irregular distances 
from one another into a two-acre millpond, the resulting waves, with 
their innumerable intersections and mutually intensifying or neutral- 
izing effects, would be no more complicated than are the economic 
fluctuations to which the man of business is subjected every day. For 
in a very real sense every new invention, every scientific discovery, 
every strike, every legal enactment, every hailstorm, every war, every 
foreign treaty, every pestilence, and every change of style makes a 
splash in the economic world just as does the stone dropped into the 
millpond. In each case the range and multiplicity of wave move- 
ments are quite beyond computation. 

It may seem merely flippant to speak of the rhythmic dance of 
business. But the phrase expresses no more than a simple truth which 
any person may easily verify. Let us sit down together, therefore, and 
observe some of these kaleidoscopic fluctuations. 

First to come to mind are some of the familiar short rhythms, so 
familiar that their economic meaning is often overlooked. The 
regular succession of seed-time and harvest is a humdrum matter of 
Nature’s routine. But it necessitates elaborate and concerted plans far 
in advance in order to conserve and distribute farm products in a 
rational manner. To assemble 700,000 box cars from all parts of the 
country and deliver them at the right time and place to haul to 
market the Kansas and Northwest wheat crop of 1924 required 
definite planning by farmers, millers, and railway officials ninety days 
in advance. Similar plans must be laid to handle the hundred thou- 
sand refrigerator carloads of fruits and vegetables from California. 
And so, obviously, for other farm products, such as potatoes and 
apples, elaborate preparations in the form of warehouses and cold 
storage are necessary to make available the year-round products 
which are harvested within a short season. 

Then there is a seasonal variation in consumption as well as in pro- 
duction. Ice, coal, ice cream, rubber shoes, straw hats, and Palm 
Beach clothes at once occur as articles which are consumed unequally 
in different seasons of the year. 

Nor can other seasonal occurrences be considered negligible in their 
effect on business. Hay fever, colds, diphtheria, influenza, and malaria 
make their disturbing seasonal splashes in the world of affairs. Even 
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births, deaths, and marriages are seasonal matters, the highest death- 
rate occurring in March, the highest birth-rate in February and 
September, and the highest marriage-rate in December and June. 
And the periodicity of taxes, paydays, vacation trips, holidays, and 
graduation days is sufficiently familiar. 

Does any person naively imagine that holiday-making produces no 
economic effect? Travel has become a trade as well as a recreation. 
The tourist crop, from the standpoint of financial returns, is the 
largest of Florida’s crops, about four million people visiting the State 
annually. Nearly fifteen million Americans made holiday in 1924 in 
Canada, spending approximately $300,000,000. Then bear in mind 
the ten million who toured the national forests, the million and a half 
who viewed the national parks, the seven thousand who journeyed to 
Egypt and Greece. Add to these the other millions who in winter or 
summer seek recreation in their favorite resorts. 

Thus the business of caring for American tourists, as measured in 
dollars and in its effect upon the economic world, stands well up in the 
list. And it occurs in two main waves, midsummer and winter, re- 
quiring innumerable adjustments in business relations. 

Nor is the effect of travel merely temporary. It leads to some far- 
reaching consequences. The good-roads campaign is a direct result of 
it. With 470,000 miles of surfaced highways for the use of our nearly 
sixteen million motor cars, we have not only had much pleasure, but 
have greatly increased our tax burden, which, in turn, has raised a le- 
gion of economic waves. One of the many effects of motor travel was 
to reduce railway revenues seriously and force various changes in rail- 
way management. 

Again, travel frequently leads to a permanent change of residence. 
During the past twenty-five years California, Washington, Colorado, 
Texas, and Oklahoma have drawn nearly seven million residents 
away from the other forty-three States. And during our preparation 
for the World War, training camp experiences and incidental travel 
set a great ferment in action among negroes with the result that over 
800,000 of them left the cotton fields for work in Northern industries. 
And these wave movements, of course, were felt in every corner of the 
business world. One interesting effect of giving this army of negro 
laborers a much higher wage than they had ever known was to increase 
the consumption of pork. In this case the negro wave neutralized the 
pork wave to the delight of the farmers who had so greatly overdone 
the hog business that in 1923 they were in for a sad drop in prices had 
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it not been for the pork capacity of negro recruits in Northern 
industries. 

Nor do merchants need reminding of the periodicity of buying at 
holiday times and following paydays. This again is clearly reflected in 
railroad business. A chart of freight-car loadings, for example, shows 
that during the week following holidays, such as Easter, Memorial 
Day, July Fourth, Labor Day, and Christmas, freight offerings fall 
ten to twenty-five per cent below those of the previous week. The 
chart is therefore a series of sharp waves, high crests preceding low 
troughs. And all business must be adjusted to these fluctuations. 

Or look at the course of our foreign trade. We buy one and a half 
billion dollars’ worth of tropical products annually. Take Guatemala 
as a sample source of these commodities. Coffee constitutes seventy- 
five per cent of her exports, sugar and bananas making up most of the 
remainder. These crops come to market at opposite seasons of the 
year, thus giving Guatemala two chief paydays annually, November 
and April. And it is in those two months that Guatemala buys most 
of her supplies of American products. Again, our exporters must ad- 
just themselves to these wave cycles. And corresponding trade seasons 
are met in other countries. 

Another good example of the rhythm of business is furnished by 
wheat. "Vheat arrives at the consuming European centres in a suc- 
cession of waves, in August from Kansas, in September from Rumania, 
in October from Minnesota, in November from Canada, in January 
from Oregon, in March from Argentina, in June from Egypt and 
Central India, and in July from northern India. 

Then there is the succession of cantaloupe waves reaching New 
York, in midwinter from Chile, then from Mexico, Imperial Valley, 
Texas, Colorado, and northward to New Jersey. Or glance at your 
supply of potatoes, first from Palatka, then Charleston, then Norfolk, 
then New Jersey, and later from Michigan, New York, Idaho, and 
Maine. 

And in all these matters it requires the concerted action of many 
persons to avoid wave interference and to prevent the producers from 
splashing too large quantities of their products into the sea of com- 
merce all at once or in the wrong tempo. Is it necessary to add that 
trade with the farmer should be timed to harmonize with his harvest 
periods? For with the farmer harvest time is payday. If he grows 
only wheat or cotton or rice or wool, it’s a long time between paydays 
— just twelve months. Thus all business is to some extent forced into 
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a succession of waves, corresponding with the seasonal crop waves of 
agriculture. 

But numerous and diverse as these fluctuations are, your business 
man would have a fairly easy time of it did he not have to avoid being 
swamped by a great variety of other waves of longer and less regular 
rhythm. 

To begin with, some of the simpler and more obvious of these longer 
cycles, apples, olives, grapes, and pears, show a pronounced tendency 
to produce more heavily in alternate years, a matter which must enter 
into the reckoning of the grower, dealer, and consumer alike. 

But when we begin the study of three-year cycles and longer ones, 
the matter becomes more complicated. Let me first set down a partial 
list of events and movements which occur at three-year intervals. I 
list only those on which statistical data covering periods of ten to a 
hundred years were available to me for computation. These include 
variations in rainfall, mean temperature, production of oats, cotton, 
butter, and farm commodities in general, birth- and death-rates, 
textile manufacturing, strikes, unemployment, number of persons 
who ride on Pullman cars, per capita consumption of wheat and meat, 
acre yield of wheat, corn, and cotton, prevalence of diphtheria, 
measles, whooping-cough, scarlet fever, apoplexy, and alcoholism, 
dividends of street railways, the occurrence of marine wrecks, and the 
importation of jewelry. 

Let me emphatically disavow at once any intention of arguing a 
causal or definite connection between rainfall, measles, birth-rate, and 
strikes. The interesting point is that these and the other occurrences 
just mentioned do show movements in recurring variations in three- 
year periods. Measles probably does not affect the rainfall or the 
yield of wheat or the birth-rate. But most of the matters mentioned 
in the list of three-year cycles affect one another to a measurable de- 
gree and many of them are directly connected in a causal relation. 

For example, variations in the yield of wheat must occur in accord 
with rainfall. And high farm production affects general prosperity. 
More marriages are contracted in good times. And more marriages 
mean an increase in the birth-rate and in the importation of jewelry. 
Food consumption inevitably varies with production. The more wheat 
and meat we produce, the more we eat. Nor is it surprising that 
textile manufacturing should vary in unison with cotton yields, or that 
increased farm output should go with more Pullman passengers. 

From a study of the cycles of death-rate and food production alone 
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one cannot easily determine the exact relationship. A surplus of food 
might increase the death-rate from apoplexy while lowering that from 
pellagra and tuberculosis. 

Of course not all these movements reach their high and low points 
synchronously. There is not a grand blare of events every third year, 
no fearsome succession of tidal waves three years apart with two 
intervening years of gentle ripples. In business something happens 
every year. But the splash and the wave are not identical. Indeed, 
in the world of economics the wave may not arrive till a year or longer 
after the splash. We still feel the effects of the Civil War, negro 
slavery, the World War, the Herrin massacre, the escape of the first 
gypsy moth, and hundreds of other past economic splashes, the 
waves of which may finally wash the shores of eternity. 

Thus in cases where the effect lags behind the cause and does not 
become evident during the same year, we may easily fail to notice the 
connection and wrongly think of them as unrelated events. 

But let us pass on to still longer cycles. In the limited list of 
economic factors of which I studied the cyclic variations, I found the 
following to occur in four-year cycles: hog-corn ratio, hog prices, hog 
production, weight of hogs, cattle, sheep, and lambs shipped to 
market, United States imports, United States exports, total manu- 
facturing, gold exports, discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, the farmer’s dollar, purchasing power of wheat and corn, 
presidential elections, ratio of milk cows to population, bank clearings, 
losses by fire, number of A.B. degrees granted by Harvard and 
Indiana Universities, number of persons killed in railroad accidents, 
and importation of cosmetics. 

This list of apparently unrelated matters is really no more bewilder- 
ing than that of the three-year cycles. Pork production is, of course, 
closely tied together with variations in the price of hogs and in the hog- 
corn ratio. The wider the ratio, the more corn is fed to hogs and 
necessarily the heavier and fatter are the hogs shipped to the packers. 
Conversely, when corn is high the hog is sent to slaughter with less 
fat on his back. The same explanation applies to the weight of cattle, 
sheep, and lambs. Then the lagging behind of the effect of three-year 
weather cycles on crop production throws a part of its action into the 
events in four-year cycles, thus affecting the farmer’s dollar, the dis- 
count rate, the total merchandise we have to export, and the volume 
of our foreign purchases. The number of college graduates might be 
expected to show wave crests five years after especially prosperous 
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years, allowing four years for the college course. And it is not difficult 
to see how carelessness, leading to fires and railroad accidents, may be 
of more frequent occurrence in years of large and prosperous activities. 

The fluctuation in the ratio of milk cows to population seems to be 
an independent movement. One cow per four persons is about the 
right proportion. But in such a complicated matter, involving the 
opinions and preferences of several million farmers, it is beyond 
human power to maintain a perfect adjustment. The number of cows, 
therefore, wavers up and down in four-year cycles, the nature of the 
dairy industry determining the length of the period. All these com- 
putations are stated in averages. And naturally not all the events 
occur exactly in four-year periods. But in a long series of years the 
wave lengths average four years. 

Moving on to longer cycles, we meet with increasing complications. 
Relationships may be more difficult to trace. And the farther the 
wave is from the causative splash, the more it may lag. Grouping to- 
gether a few movements which vary on an average in cycles of five to 
seven years, we have a miscellaneous list, including the price and per 
capita consumption of tea and coffee, the price of cattle, wool, and 
wheat, total production of corn and wheat, coke production, number 
of passengers on railway trains, number of patents applied for, failures, 
murders, suicides, amount of national bank notes issued, building 
construction, shipbuilding, number of women students in Oberlin 
College, and Oxford victories in the Oxford-Cambridge rowing races. 

Some of the events in this list may be the result of the synchronism 
of two different movements in three-year cycles, or three in two-year 
cycles, or by other combinations of wave crests, and perhaps the only 
reason why some of them do not occur oftener is that in the inter- 
mediate periods the waves have collided with other waves and been 
flattened out. I see no necessary connection between coke production 
in the United States and Oxford rowing victories, but some economic 
sleuth may later find one. 

Nor do all these exhaust the list of rhythmic happenings which may 
affect business. A number of still wider oscillations may be brought 
together in a group of cyclic movements, stretching over eight to 
thirteen years. In this class fall the periodic pulsations of lumber 
production and mining output and vacillations in the number of 
graduates from Otterbein College and from the Harvard Divinity 
School, showing a wave length of ten years. Then our notable business 
panics or economic depressions of 1857, 1867, 1873, 1882, 1893, 1900, 
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1907, and 1920 have come on the scene at average intervals of nine 
years. And, finally, by an interesting coincidence, new political 
parties, new religious sects, extensive sun spots, serious drouths, and 
bad grasshopper visitations have appeared in thirteen-year cycles, 
New York State has gone Democratic in the same rhythm (four 
times in fifty-two years), and unusually large sales of postage stamps 
have occurred in the mystic thirteenth years. 

No obvious explanation of the cyclic appearance of new political 
parties suggests itself. I doubt whether the origin of the “Mug- 
wumps,” the “Greenbackers,” the “‘Bull Moosers,” and the “ Pro- 
gressives”’ was connected with sun spots or grasshopper outbreaks. 
Perhaps it simply requires thirteen years’ time to assign the réles, put 
through the rehearsals, and set the stage for the début of a new po- 
litical party. Nor have we opportunity to determine the period be- 
tween successive waves of the same party, except in the case of the 
two major parties, for most of them never undulate but once. In each 
case the fleeting wave is caused by a new splash in the political world. 
Nor can it be proved that sun spots coincide with New York’s going 
Democratic. If that were true, we should have a new basis for long- 
distance political forecasting. But whatever the cause of their ap- 
pearance, new political parties introduce an unknown factor into the 
business equation. 

It is a long and billowy journey from the doctrine of infant dam- 
nation to the Church of Joy, but in that period notable new religious 
sects have arisen at approximately the rate of one in thirteen years. 
And although, as critics of theological beliefs, we may differ on the 
relative merits of the creed of the Brahma Somaj, Christian Scientists, 
Holy Rollers, Theosophists, and League for the Larger Life, we must 
all agree that they affect the course of economic affairs by giving new 
direction to the efforts and expenditures of considerable numbers of 
people. 

No good could come at this late day from attempting to fix the 
blame for the “crime of 93.” One need have little difficulty in tracing 
a series of economic events leading up to that financial débacle. But 
such explanations fail to satisfy the new school of economics which 
sees the machinations of man in every industrial cycle. Ifa pilot failed 
to escape an onrushing tidal wave, I should not on that account accuse 
him of causing the wave. But apparently some of our modern philoso- 
phers do that very thing. In their vivid imagination a well-known 
“malefactor of great wealth,” a convenient “middle-man,” or an 
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omnipresent “Wall Street banker” is constantly amusing himself by 
preventing the farmer from getting a fair price for wheat, making the 
consumer pay too much, destroying our foreign markets, starting 
deflation periods, raising the cost of living, conjuring up panics, 
famines, and crop failures, and dangling the bogies of surplus and 
shortage before the eyes of an already fidgety public. 

But economic cycles continue to come and go, and rhythmic undula- 
tions pass over the sea of human industry in the unheeding periodicity 
of a cosmic chronometer. Indeed, the popular explanations of these 
cycles as proposed from generation to generation themselves run in 
cycles. 

Religion appears to be a stabilizing influence in these seismic wab- 
blings. In studying the list of graduates from the Harvard Divinity 
School since 1817, I observed a slight but distinct undulation in the 
numbers of graduates at each commencement in ten-year periods, as 
compared with the four-year cycles of A.B. degrees in Harvard. This 
also accords with Census figures which show that since 1850 the ratio 
of clergymen to total population has remained almost exactly the 
same, an average of 1242 per million. By contrast barbers have varied 
from 259 to 2045 per million, plumbers from 81 to 1956, and other oc- 
cupations in corresponding degrees. Apparently society in 1925, as 
judged by Census data, demands more bakers and fewer blacksmiths, 
more painters and fewer sailors, more photographers and fewer 
physicians. Thus at last we find something constant and almost “ with- 
out shadow of turning” in human affairs. The Mutt-and-Jeff Jazz 
Age demands the same amount of religious guidance as did the Pur- 
itan Age. 

But there are still wider cyclic movements to be considered. 

Since 1845 five gigantic waves of immigration have surged upon the 
American shores at average intervals of sixteen years, corresponding 
with the coincidences of hard times in Europe and good times in the 
United States. The height of these waves may be appreciated by the 
fact that in a trough-year only 90,000 came as contrasted with 1,200,- 
000 in a crest-year. The ramifications of the industrial, social, and 
political effects of such flood tides of alien population are beyond 
imagination, and require no further comment here. 

Are wars rhythmic phenomena? It would so appear. Our wars of 
1776, 1812, 1845, 1860, 1898, and 1917 have obviously occurred either 
one or two generations apart, the intervals being 36, 33, 15, 37, and 
19 years respectively. The youths who have fought one war do not 
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want another. But their sons, or at longest their grandsons, are in- 
volved in another armed conflict, the average length of quietude 
between our wars being thirty years. 

Moreover, since 350 B.c. at an average interval of three hundred 
years some one has undertaken to conquer the world and become 
universal monarch. Alexander, Cesar, Attila, Charlemagne, Genghis 
Khan, Tamerlane, Napoleon, and William will probably have suc- 
cessors. It is hardly possible that the line has died out. 

And if we venture into the realm of irregular or less regular cycles, 
we find an interesting wilderness of long-distance rhythms. 

For example, new schools of architecture have arisen with some 
regularity since the Egyptian and Mayan Age of 5000 or more B.c. 
There were the Grecian, Roman, Early Christian, Byzantine, Moorish, 
Gothic, Rococo, Colonial, and Modern Skyscraper at intervals of 
about two hundred and thirty years. And all these as well as many 
other styles are in vogue in the United States, exerting their influence 
upon the building trade. 

Nor is the art of painting without undulations. Successive Ameri- 
can schools of painting centred around Copley, Stuart, LaFarge, 
Whistler, Sargent, Cubism, and Futurism at intervals of thirty years, 
a new style or a recurrence of an old style for each generation, with its 
effect upon interior decorations, clothes, and other enterprises. 

Even so staid and respectable an art as English literature has in- 
dulged in rhythmic dancing. Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Tennyson 
came almost exactly two hundred years apart. And the ages of 
Chaucer, Elizabeth, and Victoria stand out in bold relief against the 
dull gray mediocrity of the intervening periods. And other wave 
crests of literature broke in sparkling foam at the time of Homer, 
Pericles, and Augustus. 

And at various times and places new schoc!s of philosophy have 
sprung up, from the eternal flux of the Greeks to the latest relativity 
of Einstein, each of them making an impression on human affairs. 

No one needs to be reminded of the ever-widening effect of scientific 
discoveries upon industry. Steel tempering, cotton gin, telephone, 
telegraph, steam and gasoline engines, mendelism, asepsis, anesthesia, 
quinine, rubber vulcanization, and a thousand other scientific achieve- 
ments have become the very background of modern life. And each of 
them acted asa splash setting a multitude of economic waves in motion. 

Still more erratic in their recurrence, but nevertheless in an un- 
lulatory movement, are comets, earthquakes, famines, legislative 
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blocs, changes in style, dancing mania, lipsticks, bobbed hair, and 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. 

Let us give a passing thought to lipsticks. The use of them has its 
“exits and its entrances.” Hamlet evidently disapproved of it; he 
exclaimed to Ophelia: “I have heard of your paintings too, well 
enough; God has given you one face, and you make yourselves an- 
other.” Most races at intervals have used love-paint or war-paint in 
various designs, alluring, grotesque, or terrifying. 

According to a recent estimate, the flapper spends five dollars a 
monti on paint, powder, lipsticks, depilators, deodorizers, facial and 
body creams, permanent and other kinds of waves, and hair-bobbing. 
The total expenditures of this sort probably equal the value of the 
United States cotton crop. 

Some of the cycles to which scientists occasionally refer seem dim 
and remote as compared with the more intimate rhythms of lipsticks 
and legislative blocs. For example, from an examination of the annual 
rings of giant sequoias and a study of the history of world famines, it 
has been calculated that since 1200 B.c. periods of unusual aridity 
have occurred 400 years apart. Likewise the astronomers assure us 
that every 133,000 years the earth’s orbit becomes so eccentric as to 
bring on a glacial age or at least an extremely cold spell. 

But were the business man to name the most erratic, eccentric, and 
uncontrollable factor with which he must reckon, he would doubtless 
point to the vagaries of style changes. If a pair of purple shoes appear 
on the streets of Paris, the event is instantly cabled to all parts of the 
world and the infection spreads apace. Purple leather is at a premium 
and other leather loses value. And so on through the whole gamut of 
styles, cuts, kinds of fabrics, ornaments, and trimmings. No dealer 
can be sure how long any fabric or the style of any article of dress will 
ride the crest of the wave of popularity, nor when it will fa!! into the 
trough as wreckage left by the passing of the wave. 

Notwithstanding the uncertain undulation and rhythmic beat of 
events, the man of affairs must live in the future. He is constantly 
betting on futures of all kinds. Every day he makes guesses at possible 
future changes in demand, supply, discount rate, style fluctuations, 
and a score of other wave movements. Your straw hat for 1927 is 
already made and in a warehouse awaiting the arrival of next May, in 
the hope that your taste in straw hats will be about the same as it was 
last May, but with a conscious effort to keep step with the apparent 
trend of sentiment on the problem of straw hats. 
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After surveying even in this cursory manner the almost endless 
vibratory oscillations to which the man of business is subject, does it 
seem likely that business cycles are man-made matters? By good 
luck and good judgment the man of affairs may be prepared for the ar- 
rival of some of these economic waves, having previously observed the 
splash which set them going. And there are ways of partly filling up 
the troughs of the undulations and of slicing a bit from the crests. 
Successful business men are those who have learned how to avoid 
being swamped by such recurring rhythms, or even how to catch the 
advantage of them like a surfboard rider. But the causes of the tidal 
movements lie deeper than the schemes of men. 

And the modern business man will concede that Brutus spoke the 
truth when he warned Cassius: 


“< 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


IF NOT CONFERENCE, THEN WHAT? 
By LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 
M R. SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86, by doing me the honor of sending 
y 


from overseas an eight-page discussion of my article on “‘ Wanted; 


New Mechanisms of Conference,” published in the March number 
of the Harvarp GrapvuatEs’ MaGAzIng, impels me to request a little 
space for reply. I should refrain from doing so if he had not wholly 
misunderstood the plan I proposed and, especially, if he had not taken 
care to point out that what he meant to criticize was the whole school 
of thought which he kindly credited me with representing. 

My thesis was that, as we are living ina turmoil of many insufficiently 
confronted doctrines, it is almost impossible for us to have a genuine 
intellectual life and very difficult for us to speak convincingly to the 
new generation. 

I proposed that we try to perfect mechanisms of comparative 
analysis more accurate and economical than those now in use, first 
among which might be a conference method of study through the 
publication of a new type of book, a book which would bring between 
two covers, not only carefully worded statements by exporents of the 
several representative positions which are held ca a given subject, but 
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also a critical analysis of the statement of each spokesman, by each of 
the others, to determine exactly how much each may grant and what 
each must contradict in the opposing arguments. The irreducible 
differences could then be further sifted out, checked up, and tabulated 
through a second confrontation of written critical analysis of each 
point of view by the representatives of all the others, so that the ulti- 
mate result would be a brief, clear-cut, synoptic presentation of the 
irreducible minimum of differences between the several sides of the 
question discussed. 

Mr. Scott misunderstood the plan in thinking that what I had in 
mind was one book for all controverted questions, instead of a type of 
book, or a series of books, each book to apply the conference method 
of study to only one question. 

For instance, the first book of such a series might be a book on 
“Evolution.” I wonder how many readers, even of this magazine, 
have present in mind the exact contentions of the several schools of 
evolutionists and non-evolutionists, and have an opinion on evolution 
based on a clear-cut understanding of the irreducible minimum of 
differences between these several positions? I dare say not many. To 
have an opinion so established would necessitate the painstaking com- 
parative analysis-of many books, and, even then, the authoritative 
opinion of a representative of each school on the claims of all the others 
would not have been secured. 

But let us suppose a book of the type proposed, composed of state- 
ments and counter-analyses, say of three authorities representing, on 
the one hand, the arguments for the rejection of all theories of evolu- 
tion and, on the other, theories of evolution based on materialistic 
and atheistic principles, and theories of evolution based on theistic 
principles, differentiating further within each division the various 
presentations as scientific hypotheses, as proved by facts, as philo- 
sophical speculations. Would not such a book enable us to form, in a 
minimum of time, an intelligent opinion as to the merits of the sev- 
eral positions? 

Could not the same method be profitably applied to any highly 
controverted question, the Virgin Birth, for instance, the points at 
issue between Anglicans and Roman Catholics, or between the several 
Protestant Churches, or between English miners and English mine 
owners, or the question of Allied debts, or that of Germany’s responsi- 
bility for the war, or even that of the merits of prohibition? 

Mr. Scott enters a blank denial to all such propositions and holds 
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that conference “must betray those who trust in it” for reasons which 
may perhaps be summed up as follows: 

1. “For one man influenced by argument, ninety-nine others follow 
inveterate prejudices, indulge inexplicable predilections, or selfishly seek 
purely individual advantage.” Cf. even, a United States presidential election 
or a United States senate debate. 

2. As for international questions — cf. the League of Nations — conferees 
are but party men who must satisfy the prejudices of their constituencies, 
“find quarrel in a straw when the national dignity and honor are at stake,” 
and must perforce remain “poker players.” 

3. Such books would be useless because, ‘once the mind has reached 
maturity, it experiences great difficulty in changing its speculative opinions.” 

4. It would be impossible to select a representative of each position who 
would receive the unanimous approval of his confréres. 

5. Authorities on a given question are “apt to regard their own opinions 
as sacrosanct” and would not consent to have their theories “pruned down to 
a few uninteresting, fundamental talks.” 

6. ““When two irreconcilable systems — economic systems, for instance, as 
in the case of English miners and mine-owners — are opposed to each other, 
conference is impossible.” 

7. In religious questions, even the Ecumenical Councils of the Church did 
not prevent “heresies” and schisms. 

8. Such books ‘would lack personality, would have the chilling detach- 
ment of a treatise on algebra.” 

There is, no doubt, a good deal of truth in the above contentions, 
but if they told the whole story, what a frightful arraignment of our 
present-day civilization they would constitute, what a pitifully stupid 
animal they would reveal present-day man to be! Locked up psycho- 
logically at an early age in the prejudices of the environment he 
happens to have been brought up in, incapable of rising above the 
most petty types of blind selfishness, he would have to live on, not 
only unable but unwilling to reach Truth, and stumble endlessly into 
the most frightful catastrophes, the wholesale destruction of his ac- 
cumulations of wealth, the slaughter of millions, the untold sufferings 
of other millions, and yet remain incapable of improvement even 
through such experience. 

Mr. Scott claims that in appealing for “New Mechanisms of 
Conference,” I add but “another to the many recorded instances of 
the triumph of hope over experience.” According to the above, either 
there is no hope, or hope must triumph over experience. Incidentally, 
how else can there be progress, how else has there been progress in the 
past, except through the triumph of hope over experience, through the 
tentative hypothesis later proved to be true by experience? Is not the 
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only care to be exercised that of refraining from hopes which are 
wholly out of touch with reality, wholly in the domain of “vision as 
alluring and as elusive as the horizon”? 

Mr. Scott claims that the school of thought that would believe in the 
possibilities of a conference method of study belongs in this category 
of Arcadian dreamers because of the facts analyzed above. I venture 
to reply that these facts are only part of the truth. 

It is undoubtedly true that men are governed by their prejudices 
more than by their reason; that national policies are primarily in 
terms of national interests; that, after a certain age, men have dif- 
ficulty in changing speculative opinions ; that confréres have no less dif- 
ficulty in determining the most eminent among them; that authors dis- 
like to have their manuscripts pruned down; that analytical books 
make austere reading; that solemn pronouncements do not necessarily 
secure universal conviction; and that, when two irreconcilable systems 
are opposed, it is impossible to mediate between them. 

But isn’t it also true that men have shown themselves capable of 
listening to reason; that national interests may very well come to be 
visualized through a more intelligent selfishness in terms of inter- 
national conditions; that, even if older men are completely set in their 
opinions, new rational evidence can at least appeal to younger men 
and give them a set of sentiments more reasonable than those of their 
forbears; that out of a number of eminent authorities, it is not difficult 
to pick out a sufficiently representative one; that discussion is carried 
on mostly by people capable of reading books for their substance 
rather than for their form; and that in these days scientific men recog- 
nize that their proposed doctrine must be able to stand the test of 
analysis? It is true that few statements will command complete and 
lasting agreement and that, by their very definition, irreconcilables 
cannot be reconciled. But to believe in the value of conference does 
not require it to achieve the impossible. Personally, I granted that 
“unity would not necessarily be achieved.” All I clarmed and hoped 
for was that “eccentricity would quickly be revealed and that confer- 
ence would facilitate the selection of the best possible under given 
circumstances,” and “in many cases so reduce contradictions and so 
clear up misunderstandings that a synthesis would become possible.” 

Mr. Scott writes: “When two irreconcilable systems are opposed 
to each other, conference is impossible.” Would it not be more correct 
to say: agreement or mediation is impossible? Conference is un- 
doubtedly possible, even in such a case, either between the parties 
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concerned, or by objective students of the two positions, and the 
result of such a conference would necessarily be a clearer understand- 
ing of the claims of each side by the public at large. Conference would 
bring out the facts in the case of each adversary, and facts take us out 
of the domain of opinions and prejudices. You hold opinions, but you 
don’t hold facts. Facts hold you, whether you will it or not, whether 
they agree with or run counter to your prejudices. And facts eventu- 
ally determine action. 

Indeed, in writing his article, did not Mr. Scott himself resort to the 
conference method of study? What else did he do but compare his 
opinions with mine? We may not convince each other, but it is none 
the less true that a third party, from our articles and counter-analyses, 
ought to be able to get a good idea of the merits of our contentions. 

Furthermore, when Mr. Scott, at the end of his article, proposes that 
no American youth “should be permitted to study Socialism or any 
other subversive theory until he is able to show that he has fully 
mastered the merits as well as the defects of the prevailing economic 
and political systems of his country,” does he not intimate a wish to 
guard the American youth from indoctrination in prejudices and to 
lead him, through a conference method of study, to compare the sub- 
versive theory with the prevailing systems? A book of the type pro- 
posed, on this particular question, would enable the American youth to 
do this. 

When again Mr. Scott, most interestingly, suggests that every 
American child “should receive instruction in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church and the doctrines of the Catholic faith”’ — a proposition 
manifestly open to the charge of being a genuine case of “the triumph 
of hope over experience” — what does he do but propose that every 
one should be able to compare his own creed with that of the Church 
from which it is a deviation and so “determine to what extent these 
deviations were justified ”’? 

Strangely enough, Mr. Scott ends by asking me if I do not think 
that the latter conference, in particular, might not do something to 
allay “the turmoil of the multiplication of doctrines,” which must be 
reduced before our youths can again grow reverent. 

What is this but an admission that in conference there is hope, not 
visionary hope but rational hope, because a conference method of study 
means simply the comparative gathering of data for intelligent under- 
standing? 

In these days of the aftermath of the Great War, which so super- 
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abundantly proved the folly of doing nothing to allay misunderstand- 
ings and to bring together in the execution of common purposes all the 
nations not separated by irreconcilable principles of organization, it is 
indeed disheartening that all the best minds in all these nations are 
not seizing every opportunity to perfect every possible mechanism of a 
better understanding in every field of thought and endeavor. As Lloyd 
George pointed out recently, the war generation had a special duty in 
this regard. But, in spite of setbacks and manifest ill will in some 
quarters, is it really visionary to hope for progress? It took European 
nations several centuries to evolve from.the clan consciousness of 
feudalism to national consciousness. It is idle to hope that, in a few 
years, we can pass on to an international consciousness of common 
interests and common duties to humanity. But the hope of yesterday 
in many domains is the reality of to-day. Why cannot the vision of a 
greater unity of thought, through a more searching analysis, individual 
and collective, among all men of good will, of their knowledge and of 
their faith, be held to be, without fear of Arcadian dreaming, and in 
spite of the difficulties in the way, the common-sense reality of to- 
morrow? 


HARVARD MEN AND THE AMERICA’S CUP 
By ALFRED JOHNSON, ’95 


( N the 22d of August, 1851, the schooner yacht America, 170 tons, 

owned by Commodore John C. Stevens and built by George 
Steers of New York, won the hundred-guinea cup, since known as the 
America’s Cup, at Cowes, England, in the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Regatta, open to all nations, beating all competitors, namely, seven 
cutters and six schooners. Such in substance is the opening inscription 
on the Cup itself. 

August 22, 1851, was seventy-five years ago, and though we must 
leave the proper celebration of this, the most important diamond 
anniversary in all yachting history, to others, we may perhaps with 
reasonable propriety consider here the prominent part taken by Har- 
vard men in defending the Cup throughout the three quarters of a 
century that have intervened since the America won it. For so doing 
we have the approval of no less a Harvard man and yachtsman than 
President-Emeritus Eliot, who wrote in 1920 as follows: “ By all means 
get into the Harvard Alumni Bulletin or the GrapuATES’ MAGAZINE 
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an account of the Resolute and her performances. I cannot say that 
I believe in building and rigging racing yachts in such a way that they 
cannot race in a twenty-knot breeze, but I admire very much the kind 
of skill and alertness Adams always exhibits.”” Adams, of course, is 
none other than the Treasurer of the University, Charles Francis 
Adams, ’88. He, General Charles J. Paine, 53, Edward Burgess, ’71, 
and Robert W. Emmons, 2d, ’95, form a group of Harvard men of 
primary importance in the defence of the Cup. 

As to the Cup itself, the following from the Paine-Burgess Testi- 
monial, printed by the City of Boston, and referred to later, is perti- 
nent: 

The America’s Cup, erroneously called the Queen’s Cup, is the one-hundred- 
guinea cup given by the Royal Yacht Squadron of England to be competed 
for by yachts of all nations. It was the first international trophy ever offered, 
and is emblematic of the yachting supremacy of the world. It was won by the 
schooner-yacht America at Cowes, England, August 22, 1851, and has been 
retained in this country ever since. It is of solid silver, and elaborately orna- 
mented, standing fully two feet high, and weighing at least one hundred 
ounces. Around its broadest part are medallions, variously inscribed. 


The owners of the America kept possession of the Cup until July 8 
1857, when they offered it to the New York Yacht Club. Since that 
date the Cup has been challenged and raced for during different 
seasons, as follows: 

August 8, 1870, with the American defender schooner Magic, the 
winner against the English challenger schooner Cambria. 

In 1871, Mr. Ashbury, the owner of the Cambria, came over with a 
new boat, the British schooner Livonia, but she was able to win only 
one race out of five against the American schooners Columbia and 
Sappho. 

In August, 1876, the American schooner Madelaine won two 
straight victories over the challenger, this time a Canadian schooner, 
the Countess of Dufferin. 

In November, 1881, the Canadian sloop-yacht Atlanta came in 
search of the Cup, arriving in New York via the Erie Canal. She was 
so easily defeated by the American sloop Mischief, in two races, as to 
have the performance characterized as a farce by contemporary 
writers. 

Next followed the remarkable series of three successive contests 
covering the years 1885, ’86, and ’87, in which the Boston designer, 
Edward Burgess, and his patron, General Charles J. Paine, covered 
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themselves with glory, through the victories of the successful de- 
fenders, Puritan, Mayflower, and Volunteer. The interest in the races 
of these succeeding champions may be said to have increased in geo- 
metrical ratio and with the appearance of the Volunteer had reached 
a pitch wholly unparalleled in yachting history. The races and the 
respective merits of this boat and her rival, the T'hastle, were absorbing 
topics of conversation on all occasions, and among all classes. Pre- 
dictions as to the winner were heard on every hand, and persons who 
probably had never laid a wager before, were ready to stake what 
to them were large sums, on the result. Not a few of those of British 
birth, particularly such as were of Scotch origin, even though they 
had become the very best of naturalized American citizens, were 
ready to risk wages or capital on the Thistle. 

Of the three Burgess winners, the first, the American sloop Puritan, 
defeated the British cutter Genesta in September, 1885. The American 
sloop Mayflower defeated the British cutter Galatea in September, 
1886, and in September, 1887, the American sloop V olunteer defeated 
the Scotch cutter Thistle. 

In October, 1893, the New York Yacht Club sloop Vigilant de- 
feated the British cutter Valkyrie of the Royal Yacht Squadron. In 
September, 1895, the New York Yacht Club sloop Defender defeated 
the Valkyrie III of the Royal Yacht Squadron. In October, 1899, the 
sloop Columbia, New York Yacht Club, defeated the Shamrock of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, and in September-October, 1901, the 
Columbia of the New York Yacht Club defeated the Shamrock IT of 
the Royal Ulster Yacht Club. 

In August-September, 1903, the Reliance defeated the Shamrock. 
The races that were to have been sailed in 1914 were cancelled upon 
the outbreak of the war in Europe. In July, 1920, the Resolute, built 
in 1914, defeated the Shamrock IV. 

The Harvard men prominent in defending the Cup may be grouped 
as follows: 

Abbott Lawrence, LL.D. ’54, United States Minister to England, 
was to have sailed on the America in the race of August 22, 1851, when 
she won the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, afterwards the America’s 
Cup, but he lost the train. He saw part of the race, however, from the 
Royal Yacht in company with the Queen, Prince Consort, and the 
Prince of Wales. Abbott Lawrence was born in Groton, Massachusetts, 
in 1792, and died in Boston, August 18, 1855. He was Minister to 
England from 1849 to 1852, resigning in October of the latter year. 
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A memoir states that he gave $50,000 for the endowment of a scien- 
tific school in connection with Harvard University, and at his death 
bequeathed $50,000 to the Lawrence Scientific School. 

In the hearing following the Defender-Valkyrie matches, on the 
charges made by the Earl of Dunraven, which was held in December, 
1895, at the New York Yacht Club, several Harvard men took part. 
Joseph H. Choate, ’52, afterwards American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, acted as counsel for C. Oliver Iselin, chairman 
of the committee having the management of the Defender whose 
ballast Dunraven claimed had been tampered with during the night 
preceding a race. Edward John Phelps, LL.D. ’89, a former Minister 
to England, served as chairman of the committee of investigation, of 
which J. Pierpont Morgan, LL.D. ’10, and Captain (later Rear-Ad- 
miral) Alfred Thayer Mahan, LL.D. ’95, were members. Among 
those who testified at the hearing was Herbert Corey Leeds, ’77, who 
had been aboard the Defender in the Erie Basin at the time she was 
measured, and gave expert testimony. 

General Charles Jackson Paine, ’53, was one of the leading members 
of the syndicate which built the Boston sloop Puritan, and he sailed 
on her in her trials, and in the cup races against the Genesta in 1885. 
He financed and managed the Mayflower which defeated the Galatea 
in the match of 1886, and the Volunteer which vanquished the Thistle 
in 1887. He served on the committee which altered the terms of the 
Deed of Gift of the America’s Cup in 1887. He assisted his son, John 
B. Paine, in designing and financed the sloop Jubilee, an unsuccessful 
aspirant for cup-defending honors in 1893. General Paine also served 
on the committee of the America’s Cup defence in 1895. Both Paine 
and Burgess sailed on all three of the Burgess boats in all their races. 

John Lowell Gardner, ’58, was a member of the Puritan syndicate. 

Colonel William H. Forbes, ’61, was a member of the Puritan syn- 
dicate, and chairman of the committee in charge of designing, build- 
ing, and sailing the yacht. The name Puritan was given her by Mr. 
Forbes, and her coat of white, symbolic of purity, corresponded with 
the name. Colonel Forbes sailed on the Puritan, and with Messrs. 

?aine and Burgess, assisted Captain Crocker in handling her. 

Francis L. Higginson, ’63, a member of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard College, was a member of the Puritan syndicate. 

Edward Burgess, ’71, designed the successful cup defenders, Puri- 
tan, Mayflower, and Volunteer. He sailed on all three in nearly all 
their trial and all their cup races. His habit of turning a handspring 
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on the after deck whenever his boat crossed the line a winner, is still 
well remembered as a crowning feature of each victory. He was the 
outstanding Harvard man of his generation in America’s Cup de- 
fence. 

Lewis Cass Ledyard, ’72, acted as legal adviser to the New York 
Yacht Club in the controversies with Dunraven and Lawson. He was 
Commodore of the New York Yacht Club during the match between 
the Columbia and Shamrock IT in 1901. 

Henry Walters, ’73, was a member of the Constitution, the Reliance, 
and the Resolute syndicates. 

August Belmont, ’74, was a member of the Vigilant syndicate in 
1885, and he financed the Constitution in the trial races in 1903. 

Augustus Hemenway, ’75, was a member of the Puritan syndicate. 

William F. Weld, ’76, was a member of the Puritan syndicate. 

Herbert Corey Leeds, ’77, was one of the “afterguard” on the 
Vigilant in 1893; of the Defender in 1895; of the Columbia in 1899 and 
in 1901; and of the Reliance in 1903. He usually held the watch, and 
kept the man at the wheel informed of the passage of time between 
the signals prior to the start. 

James Parker, ’78, was one of the “afterguard”’ on the Vigilant in 
1893, and Columbia in 1901. 

Dr. John Bryant, ’78, sailed on the Volunteer in the cup races of 
1887, and was manager of the Independence, 1900. 

Robert Bacon, ’80, sailed on the Shamrock IJ in 1901 as a repre- 
sentative of the New York Yacht Club. 

Charles H. W. Foster, ’80, was the prime mover in restoring the 
yacht America, and in presenting her to the Naval Academy in 1921, 
where she serves as a practice ship, and a worthy incentive to the 
cadets. 

Lieutenant Woodbury Kane, ’82, was one of the “afterguard”’ on 
the vigilant in 1893; of the Defender in 1895; of the Columbia in 1899, 
and of the Reliance in 1903. 

George A. Stewart, ’84, designed the cup aspirant Pilgrim of Boston 
in 1893. 

William Amory Gardner, ’84, was a member of the Pilgrim syn- 
dicate. 

Charles Francis Adams, ’88, was manager of the Pilgrim in 1893, 
and sailed the Resolute in the trial races of 1914, and the trial and cup 
races in 1920. 

When considered from all points of the compass, the length of time 
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he has been at the game, his knowledge of its rules and its intricate 
manceuvres, his persistence in playing it fair under all circumstances, 
and his agility, resourcefulness, and skill at the tiller, Adams is perhaps 
our leading amateur skipper. During nearly fifty of the seventy-five 
years that have elapsed since the America won her Cup, he has, man 
and boy, followed closely the development of the sport on both sides 
of the Atlantic, sailing against the representatives of three nations, 
German, Spanish, and British. He has handled the tillers of possibly 
a hundred boats, belonging to himself or his friends, each boat among 
the very best of her day and generation. The mere catalogue of the 
names of these ships — such as, Papoose, Baboon, Pilgrim, Gossoon, 
Harpoon, Resolute— recalls to the followers of yachting many 
pleasant and exciting memories. A collection of their models would 
serve as a museum exhibit for the study of the development of the 
racing yacht. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., ’89, was a member of the Resolute syndi- 
cate. 

Bowdoin B. Crowninshield, ’90, was the designer of the Boston cup 
aspirant Independence, in 1901. ; 

John B. Paine, 91, was the designer of the Boston cup aspirant 
Jubilee, in 1893. 

Robert W. Emmons, 2d, 95, was manager of the Resolute in 1914 
and in 1920. 

George F. Baker, Jr., 99, was a member of the Resolute syndicate. 

George Nichols, ’00, was manager of the Vanitie in 1920 and navi- 
gator of the Resolute in 1920. 

W. Starling Burgess, ’01, was the designer of the new rig on the 
Vanitie, in 1920. 

J. Pierpont Morgan; LL.D.,’10, was a member of the Colonia syn- 
dicate in 1893; the principal owner of Columbia in 1899 and 1901, and 
a member of the Reliance syndicate in 1903. His famous steam yacht, 
the Corsair, usually led the noisy fleet of returning craft after the 
races. 

““A Testimonial to Charles J. Paine and Edward Burgess from the 
City of Boston, for Their Successful Defense of the America’s Cup,” 
is the title of a formal volume of 159 pages made up in the style of a 
generation ago, and printed by order of the City Council in 1887. It 
is a memorial volume giving an account of the reception held at 
Faneuil Hall, at 6 o’clock in the evening of October 7, 1887, by the 
City of Boston to General Paine, owner, and Edward Burgess, de- 
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signer, of the yacht Volunteer. It includes also a brief history of the 
various races for the Cup, descriptions of the participating yachts, 
biographical sketches of Messrs. Paine and Burgess, and the five- 
minute addresses made by the score or more distinguished citizens 
who were invited to speak by Mayor O’Brien and his reception com- 
mittee of fifty odd. 

The book is illustrated with a dozen cuts, including one of the 
America’s Cup, the schooner America, and later defenders and con- 
testants for the Cup, portraits of Paine and Burgess, and a cut of the 
interior of Faneuil Hall elaborately decorated for the occasion with 
banners and models of the Volunteer and other competing yachts, 
the familiar painting with the prominent full-length figure of Daniel 
Webster, forming the background. 

In justification of their action, the promoters of the testimonial 
wrote as follows: 

For the proper understanding of the meaning of the celebration recorded 
in these pages, a brief retrospect is necessary. The gentlemen who have been 
honored in this manner have been for three successive years the successful 
defenders of the “ America’s Cup”; hence the necessity of explaining what that 
trophy is. 

The yacht America was undoubtedly the product of the excitement attend- 
ant upon the World’s Fair at London, in 1851. National pride was excited 
by the competition opened in so many branches of industry, and, among 
other departments, that of ship-building was deeply stirred. American clip- 
pers and American pilot-boats had a great reputation for speed, and the most 
noted designer of the latter class of vessel was George Steers, of New York. 

Commodore John C. Stevens, of the New York Yacht Club, was the owner 
of the sloop-yacht Maria, built by Steers in 1846, which had proved the cor- 
rectness of the thecries of her designer. In 1851, Mr. Stevens and a few friends 
were easily induced to give an order to Mr. Steers for a new schooner, to be 
sent abroad to maintain the reputation of the American Flag. No special 
challenge was issued by the British yacht clubs, but it was well understood 
that there would be many races sailed in British waters, and it was supposed 
that the stranger would have many chances to compete for prizes. 

The result was that George Steers built the America, and took her across to 
Havre, where she was put into racing-trim. Thence she sailed to Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, a noted rendezvous for yachts, and prepared for business. 


In connection with this testimonial, the City Council of Boston 
adopted resolutions “thanking General Paine and Mr. Burgess for 
their energy and progressiveness in promoting the success of inter- 
national yachting regattas, and for their victories over their English 
and Scotch competitors, for the last three successive years, with the 
Puritan, Mayflower, and Volunteer.” 
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On the evening of the reception, Faneui’ Hall was filled, and the 
throng extended out into the surrounding streets. Fully 7000 persons 
passed in single file over the platform to shake hands with the two 
guests of honor. The representative character of the audience was 
referred to by several of the speakers, and the Boston Herald of Octo- 
ber 8th mentions the “spirit of genuine American patriotism which 
pervaded the meetings,” and added that it was “‘as fine a collection of 
solid, sober American citizens as the old hall ever held,” and that 
Messrs. Paine and Burgess “have stirred up patriotic sentiment from 
its depth... and given new life to the pride every American feels in 
his country and in his citizenship.” 

The Honorable Hugh O’Brien, Mayor of Boston, presided, and 
General Paine and Mr. Burgess were the first speakers, and were both 
vociferously applauded for their remarks, which, as reported, were 
exceedingly modest and self-effacing. 

The next Harvard man among the speakers was ex-Mayor Frederic 
O. Prince, ’36, who made a spirited and patriotic address. Dr. William 
Everett, °59, followed in lighter vein, and it is recorded that “he 
amused the audience immensely, and took his seat amidst applause 
and shouts of laughter.”” He punned on the name of the designer, and 
said that “it was to the House of Burgesses that the United States 
owe their new Declaration of Independence upon the Sea.”’ He called 
attention to the fact that a lineal descendant of Robert Treat Paine, 
the Signer, owned the Volunteer, and that “‘a lineal descendant of John 
Adams owned the Papoose — not a bad boat in her way.” Of the 
latter, Charles Francis Adams, he might have said more in this con- 
nection could he have gazed into the future. He went on to thank “the 
guests for their great achievement in the name of the scholars of the 
country, the men of education and study,” and he referred to Mr. 
Burgess’s preparation at Harvard College, and the fact that Burgess 
was not only a scientist himself, but had married into a scientific 
family. 

The time came when the world called upon him to give an account of his 
favorite pursuit and his favorite sport. It said to him, “We have given you 
Harvard College and the Natural History Rooms for your workshop, and 
Massachusetts Bay for your playground; we have not forced you to pursue 
any of what are called business paths. Now show us what you have to offer 
us in return for all these gifts we have presented to you.” Mr. Burgess met 
the call. He applied his favorite science to his favorite sport; and he has 
brought it to that perfection that not only every sportsman, but every business 
man in the country, acknowledges his triumph. 
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In the minute that remains to me, I will tell you a little about Mr. Burgess’s 
favorite science. ... It is the science of insects; .. .} 

Mr. Burgess knows all about these energetic little bodies. He determined to 
build yachts better and faster than any that ever came from Liverpool or 
Glasgow. He determined to do so on scientific principles. He brought to bear 
the knowledge that his insects had taught him in the Natural History Rooms, 
and I can give you the result in four lines: 

The Mersey builds her keels of steel; 
The Clyde her keels of flame; 

The Burgess lays no keels at all, 
But he gets there just the same. 


General Nathaniel Prentice Banks, LL.D. ’58, referred to General 
Paine as his “comrade in arms,” and to Burgess as “the master mind 
and hand at the head of the column of illustrious constructors and 
navigators of the age,” and described an interesting and pertinent 
incident as follows: 


This is not the first meeting I have attended in honor of an American vic- 
tory on the sea. I remember a magnificent scene in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, in 1851, on the day when the yacht America took part in 
a contest for supremacy in English waters. While we were in the hall of the 
House, the news came from the Old World that the America had won the 
race. Daniel Webster occupied the floor when the news came. The day was 
that of the celebration of the opening of railway communication between the 
American States and the Canadian Provinces, and Webster announced the 
victory which had been won by the America, running against the whole fleet 
of England and Scotland. “The America has won,” he said. “Like Jupiter 
among the gods, America is first, and there is no second.”” The Canadians did 
not like it; they thought it out of place; but it was just. Now, I come to honor 
these young men, not so much for what they have done in this victory, with 
all that belongs to it, and all the joy it inspires, but because it marks the path 
of national duty and honor. The great governments of the world are moving 
to the sea. Russia is moving to the sea; so is Germany; and so even China 
and Japan. But where is America? Her power is not on the sea. When Mr. 
Webster spoke the few words I have repeated, the condition of American 
commerce and American shipping was very different from what it is now. 


What prophetic words, and how significant in the light of subse- 
quent development of sea-power! Certainly yachtsmen in general 
and Harvard yachtsmen in particular, did their bit in assisting the 
Navy in its important task of getting the men overseas during the 
Great War. Harvard can claim Webster also, as she gave him an 

1 For a year after his graduation, Burgess was an instructor in entomology at the 


Bussey Institute. He resigned this position to become Secretary of the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, which position he held for fifteen years. 
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honorary A.M. in 1804, and LL.D. in 1824, and he was an Overseer 
of the College from 1822 to 1852. It was on October 24th of the latter 
year that he died; hence his reference in the Massachusetts House to 
the America’s victory was made only a little more than a year before 
his death. 

William E. Russell, ’77, at the time Mayor of Cambridge, and only 
ten years out of college, delivered a dignified and appropriate address 
in which can be seen evidences of the style he was to display a few 
years later as Governor of the Commonwealth. 

At the conclusion of the speeches, the crew of the Volunteer entered 
the hall amidst the wildest cheering. Their presence was due to the 
journalistic enterprise of the Boston Herald, in chartering a tug which 
met the Volunteer becalmed in the lower bay, towed her to Marble- 
head, and brought the crew to Long Wharf, whence they proceeded 
immediately to Faneuil Hall, arriving there shortly after 8 p.m. A 
telegram from Marblehead, read to the assembly earlier in the eve- 
ning, had heralded their dramatic arrival. 

Various letters were received by Mayor O’Brien expressing regret 
on the part of those who were unable to accept his invitation to be 
present. All contained hearty congratulations to the distinguished 
guests of the evening. These were for the most part read at the re- 
ception. Among the writers more than half were Harvard men, as 
follows: Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71, a classmate of Edward Burgess; 
Charles Devens, ’38; Phillips Brooks, ’55; Charles W. Eliot, °53, a 
classmate of General Paine; James Freeman Clarke, ’29; and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ’29. Dr. Holmes’s characteristic letter we quote in 
full: 


Bevery Farms, Oct. 3, 1887 
To His Honor Hugh O’Brien 
Mayor of Boston: 
Dear Sir: —I regret that it is not in my power to accept the polite invitation 
of the City of Boston to attend the popular reception to be given to General 
Charles J. Paine and Mr. Edward Burgess, on Friday, October 7th. Both are 
my friends, and one of them, General Paine, is my near connection. Proud as 
I am of their achievement, I own that the General is the only commander I 
ever heard of who made himself illustrious by running away from all his com- 
petitors. 
Yours very respectfully 
Otiver WenDELL Hotmes 
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A few days after the reception, General Paine expressed his ap- 
proval of it as follows: 


Weston, Mass. 
Oct. 10, 1887 


To lis Honor Mayor O’Brien, Boston 

Dear Sm: I beg you will permit me to express the deep sense of obligation 
which I feel to you for tendering to Mr. Burgess and myself a reception which 
was so grand both in its number and its enthusiasm, and which will always 
remain in my memory as the proudest day of my life. No happiness could 
exceed that of knowing that J had contributed in some measure to the gratifi- 
cation of so many of my fellow-citizens, and that happiness I feel that 1 owe to 
you. 

I am, with great respect 
Sincerely yours 
Cuas. J. Pane 


The Cup Defender Resolute 


The successful cup defender Resolute has been in commission during 
the present season, 1926, and in her new rig, that ofa staysail schooner, 
has attracted much attention. As she was in many ways an epoch- 
making boat and was managed and sailed by Harvard men, R. W. 
Emmons, 2d, ’95, and Charles F. Adams, ’88, throughout her entire 
career as a cup defender, a description of her is given here. 

The cup defender Resolute, designed by Herreshoff! and built by him 
in 1914, at his yard at Bristol, Rhode Island, was carefully and 
cleverly devised to meet the comparative'y new rule of measure- 
ment which was in effect in 1914. This new rule was made for the pur- 
pose of correcting the well-recognized defects of the old rule that had 
governed the preceding half-dozen America’s Cup contests. 

In the old days, water-line length and sail area alone were taxed in 
figuring time allowance. The contesting yachts could not exceed, to 
be sure, ninety feet on the water-line, but their beam, overall-length, 
and their sail area were all limited only as the whims or experience of 
their designers dictated. In other words, time allowance was formerly 
figured on water-line length and sail area combined. Designers soon 
discovered that the racing machine most likely to win in a summer 
sea and breeze under this old rule was the scow or sled type, very broad 
and shallow of body, but long-legged, in that she had a great heavy 
bulb of lead at the bottom of a deep fin-shaped keel, which enabled 


1 Nathanael Greene Herreshoff was a student at M.I.T., 1866-69, and received the 
degree of Sc.M. from Brown University in 1896. 
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her to support as large a sail area as she could be constructed to hold 
together and carry safely. 

These over-sparred, shallow, and small-bodied boats, with their 
greatly reduced displacement and wetted surface, low head-room and 
cramped quarters, were unseaworthy, and practically useless once the 
contests for which they were constructed were over. After being 
stripped by the junk dealers, inevitable dissolution on the scrap-heap 
awaited the skeletons of their strained and fragile bodies. 

But the Resolute, built to meet the new rule, is a fish of quite a dif- 
ferent shape, and in fact she bears out the saying that “There are just 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.”” For she was Herreshoff’s 
best product to date: she was not only a shining example of a graceful, 
seaworthy hull, but she was constructed to last for a generation, and 
as events have proved could be used with satisfaction in our ordinary 
yacht club regattas and cruises for years to come. Her design and con- 
struction embody the accumulated experience of our most clever 
marine architect for this type of vessel, and it can be confidently 
stated that she is the best cup defender he has yet turned out, and 
consequently the best ever built. 

It is of interest to note that the designer of Shamrock IV did not 
depart from the earlier type of defender and conform to the new rule 
nearly as completely as did Herreshoff in his Resolute, for Shamrock 
was as powerful a racing machine of the older type of boat as was 
possible to design under the limitations of the new seventy-five foot 
water-line length rule. Nickolson, her designer, apparently believed 
that the penalty imposed by the premium gained through larger dis- 
placement (which the rule encourages) and by the great sail-carrying 
power which goes with the shoal-bodied, full-ended, bulb-fin type of 
hull would beat the new rule. For he leaned decidedly more toward 
the old scow type of vessel than did Herreshoff in the Resolute. In 
fact, the Resolute, built closely to the new rule, was not only an abler 
and more wholesome but, as was amply proved, a faster craft. As a 
sharp-ended, moderate-beam boat of large displacement, but small 
wetted surface and moderate sail area, she was a model of the best 
the new rule could provide. Hence her rating was, as the rule pro- 
vides, low, and she was entitled to the six minutes and forty seconds 
Shamrock IV was obliged to allow her. 

Some of the points which differentiate the Resolute from other cup 
defenders may be enumerated as follows: shorter overhangs at both 
ends, bow and stern; full and deep under-water body; easy bilges and 
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steep floor; a V-shaped rather than a U-shaped midship section. Her 
comparatively small sail area of 8188 square feet, with the present 
practice of making the rig lofty on a relatively narrow base-line, is 
also worthy of mention. In this respect, as in others, she was not an 
extreme boat. In fact, as compared with the freak boats to which we 
were becoming accustomed, prior to the war, the Resolute was de- 
cidedly conservative in design, construction, and rig. 

The essential improvements brought about by the new rule were 
thus: A more seaworthy boat, with larger wetted surface and dis- 
placement; less draft of keel, but more draft of body; better and 
more graceful body lines throughout, and sharper and shorter ends. 

The bilges of the new boats are easier, deadrise of the floor steeper, 
and the turn into the keel at the garboard is much fuller than in the 
yachts built under the old rule. A premium on displacement is 
created, and the result of all the elements contained in the new rule is 
a more seaworthy and wholesome cup defender than any of the pre- 
decessors of this century at least. In view of some criticism on the 
part of misinformed persons, when it was deemed wise to call off the 
race of July 24, 1920, owing to the weather conditions, which were 
such as to render any test of superior speed extremely doubtful, it may 
not be out of place to state here that, with reduced rig and proper 
canvas the Resolute could race across the ocean. In fact we repeat, 
we have in the Resolute a more shipshape vessel in every respect and 
one that is much abler and more comfortable in a sea-way than the 
preceding scow type, which was not only wet and uncomfortable in 
going to windward in rough water, but was at times in danger of 
slapping her long ends into the sea and pounding herself to pieces. 

The type of construction of the Resolute had been originated and 
tried out by her designer some years earlier in previous cup defend- 
ers. Its characteristic features are a series of metal truss-like web 
frames averaging ten inches in depth, which extend entirely round 
the hull and across the deck, with lighter frames interspersed between 
them, all being tied together and strengthened by four or five light 
T-shaped longitudinal frames of nickel steel, following the seam lines, 
and to which the bronze plating is riveted. This plating is laid on 
plank-like, with flush seams and butt joints. It is five thirty-seconds 
inch manganese bronze. A bright, polished, and smooth hull was thus 
produced without the aid of any of the usual paints, varnishes, or 
racing compounds. The deck consists of aluminum plates seven 
thirty-seconds of an inch thick, covered with canvas. Although the 
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whole construction appears to the uninitiated to be very light, the 
material has been so well distributed to meet the various strains, and 
the strength of the material and the strains to be met are now so well 
understood by Herreshoff, that the Resolute is amply strong enough, 
both structurally and locally, to meet any conditions of sea or wind. 

For the Resolute as a cup defender three masts were provided, all 
hollow. One of nickel steel, strengthened with one and one-half inch 
bulb nickel stiffeners, was twenty inches in diameter at the foot, and its 
topmast, of wood twelve inches in diameter, was stepped down into 
the hollow steel lower mast a distance of five feet. The second mast 
was built on the principle of a barrel with staves of wood, glued to- 
gether, not a nail or screw being used. 

The lead keel was twenty-six feet long and five feet deep, and is 
more in the nature of a natural extension and termination of the body 
lines of the vessel than of a bulb suspended under her by a metal fin, 
as was the case in her immediate predecessors, and to some extent 
even in Shamrock IV, her competitor. 


EDWARD HICKLING BRADFORD, 1848-1926 
By FREDERICK CHEEVER SHATTUCK, ’68 
I 
let HICKLING BRADFORD, a descendant of Gov- 


4 ernor William Bradford of Plymouth and of five other Pilgrims, 
was of pure Yankee blood, with all its virtues, and very free from its 
defects of narrowness and intolerance, defects less marked in the Pil- 
grims than inthe Puritans. As self-critic he was merciless. As critic of 
others and their opinions he could be emphatic, but was always gen- 
erous. His own intensity of conviction never dimmed the faith that 
those of opposing views might well be equally sincere and disinterested. 

But let us note some of the milestones of his career before we try to 
take an airplane view of it and him. From the Roxbury Latin School 
he entered Harvard, winning his A.B. in 1869, M.D. in 1873. He was 
surgical house pupil at the Massachusetts General Hospital from 1872 
to 1873. Entering the Medical School before the changes of which Mr. 
Eliot was the driving power came into effect, he could have taken the 
old oral examination for the M.D. degree, requiring a pass mark in 
only a majority of the departments. But he and some other class- 
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mates, imbued with youthful idealism, took their chances under the 
new system which required the candidate to pass a written examina- 
tion in every branch. He, and I think all the group, won out. Two 
years of hard professional trans-Atlantic study followed, relieved by a 
few well-planned vacations. He was proof against the temptation, to 
which I subjected him with my utmost craft, to enlarge our minds by 
a trip to Constantinople and Greece in the winter of 1875. Instead he 
stimulated my dormant sense of duty into a semblance of life, and 
dragged me with him to Strassburg, where we, as devotees of science, 
peered through passive microscopes at sections of dead human tissue 
— living frugally under sunless skies, and learning to play Russian 
dominoes with Muscovite fellow students. Later in life we agreed that 
the Near East would have been more interesting and possibly equally 
improving. His character did not greatly need the discipline of self- 
denial. 

Coming home in 1875, he began general practice in Boston, but be- 
fore long glimpsed the possibilities of orthopedic surgery of which 
Dr. Buckminster Brown, himself deformed by spinal disease, was the 
New England protagonist. Characteristically, Bradford sought the 
best and spent months in New York under Taylor, a daring and stimu- 
lating leader. He was then associated with and later succeeded Brown 
in the orthopedic service of the House of the Good Samaritan, the 
first institution here to devote special wards to children handicapped 
by deformity. But Bradford saw clearly that orthopedic must be de- 
veloped from and through general surgery. Specialism with him was a 
natural, not a hothouse, product. He therefore accepted the appoint- 
ment as Surgeon to Out-Patients in the City Hospital, later becoming 
Visiting Surgeon there. This position he finally resigned when, as 
Chief Surgeon at the Children’s Hospital, with which he had been long 
connected, as teacher at the Harvard Medical School, and beset with 
practice, specialization was forced upon him. But still at the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, he kept in close touch with the general surgery of 
children while leading in his special branch. In 1891 he was appointed 
Assistant in Surgery at the Harvard Medical School, and entrusted 
with the teaching of orthopedic surgery. In 1901 he became the first 
incumbent of the Chair of Orthopedic Surgery, endowed by and 
bearing the name of Buckminster Brown. Also in 1891, in collabo- 
ration with Robert W. Lovett, later his successor in the Chair of 
Orthopedic Surgery, their treatise on Orthopedic Surgery appeared, 
passing through five editions. In 1912, having reached the age 
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limit at the Children’s Hospital, he resigned his professorship; but 
his affection for and devotion to Harvard never abated, and were 
in constant demand. From 1912 to 1918 he was Dean of the 
Faculty of -Medicine, and Overseer of the College from 1919 to 1925. 
On the latter Board his soundness and independence of judgment 
early won recognition and were valued alike in medical and other 
questions. Formerly he had served for some years on the Athletic 
Committee. He was strongly built and had the moral qualities 
desirable in an athlete, but near-sightedness in high degree doubtless 
kept him from indulgence in sports and games. 

On our entrance into the late war he felt he could not refuse a place 
on the Board of Draft Appeal for Selective Service, although his Dean- 
ship and other duties would have amply justified refusal of additional 
arduous and exacting work, however appealing. The same spirit had 
led him, during the Spanish War, to take a prominent part in volun- 
teer work, especially in connection with the Hospital Relief Ship Bay 
State, which brought back from Cuba three full quotas of sick and 
wounded. 

Perhaps his most conspicuous and lasting single service was his 
pioneer and continued work in connection with the education, mental 
and manual, of the pathetic child confined to bed on his back for 
months or years, or permanently crippled. This story follows, told 
by the one person who knows and who has been continuously associ- 
ated with it from the start. 

His society memberships, professional and other, were what one 
would expect. Such things are the dry bones of biography. For Har- 
vard men it would seem more fitting to try to make a pen-and-ink 
sketch of the man himself, especially for those not long or intimately 
associated with him in his work. Those so connected are keenly re- 
sponsive to the inspiration of his life. To comparative strangers and 
workers in other fields a true portrait, even if faulty in execution, 
should be of value. 

In Bradford a sound mind and a sound body were united each in 
high degree. Save during a typhoid fever contracted from a casual 
glass of milk on a professional journey, he was never a day in bed. He 
was thus capable of continuous hard work, was seldom if ever jaded, 
and therefore turned out a product large in quantity, high and uniform 
in quality. Integrity of mind and character were his. They are not the 
same thing and are not often so combined and balanced as they were in 
him. He saw things and their relations straight, and was incapable of 
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acts which his charity might lead him to tolerate or excuse in others. 
His mind was as comprehensive as it was open. To past, present, and 
future the door of his mind was ever ajar and, like a street-car, always 
had room for more ideas, courteously, not grudgingly, welcomed. He 
was courageous, constant in friendship. Old friends and new alike he 
“grappled to his soul with hoops of steel.” In their joys and sorrows 
he was ever a sympathetic sharer. With that saving grace of a sense of 
humor he was plentifully endowed. Years ago when a bicycle acci- 
dent, due to a bad brake, but partly also, I guess, to his myopia and 
natural intrepidity, cost him an eye and facial disfigurement, he re- 
marked to a visiting friend — “Don’t give me sympathy. Call me a 
damned fool if you like.”” When of late years progressive failure in his 
remaining eye appeared, cheerfully he faced the future, thought it out 
as objectively as he would for another, taught himself typewriting by 
touch, and, when nearing seventy-five, took up reading Braille print, 
reaching a proficiency which added notably to his comfort and pleas- 
ure. This seems to me an apt illustration of his youthfulness of mind 
and strength of character. The line of least resistance to the old is “I 
can’t” or “It isn’t worth the effort.” To him the effort — no slight 
one — was worth while; not only for itself, but also as a means of les- 
sening the burden which his defective sight might lay on those about 
him. In speaking of his infirmity, which had some unusually trouble- 
some features, there was never a shade of querulousness or note of 
self-pity. There was no creaking of the wheels of effort. He was mas- 
ter of his fate, serenely, joyously, humorously living his life. Mental 
youth was also shown in an almost childlike confidence which led him 
to go about more than most men so heavily handicapped commonly 
do. In minor matters he thought not of the morrow, trusting that the 
morrow would take care of itself. Thus his keen and varied interests 
worked in a blessed circle. His youth fostered them and they his youth, 
and they helped to make him the delightful companion that he was, 
widely sought in intimate social life. They also kept him in closer 
touch with his children than are most men who wait until fifty to 
marry. 

Of his ideal family life this is not the place to speak. Suffice it to say 
that he is survived by his wife, and by four children who promise to 
follow in his footsteps, holding aloft the New England torch without 
the light of which the United States would be a darker place than it is, 
though it seems to be the fashion in some quarters to decry the Puritan 
and all his works. 
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I think I cannot better close this inadequate sketch than by quoting 
a sort of Confessio Medici which he wrote shortly before his death. 
How closely he lived up to his ideals those most fully realize who knew 
him best: 


The doctor should be broadly human. He must deal with the vagaries of 
age, and the fancies of youth, the sports of boys and the appetites of men. In 
his profession he tests the aviator and rations the soldier, estimates the en- 
durance of the laborer, cares for the worried mother, and relieves the desk- 
ridden financier. His thought must reach to the ideals of the clergyman and 
interpret the flesh-prompted dreams of the man of the world. And in this 
service, neither the precision of science nor the efficiency of business methods 
will suffice, for above all else the practitioner must preserve and exercise the 
kindly indulgence of a considerate friend. In what academy can these lessons 
be taught? 


BRADFORD AND SPECIAL TRAINING FOR CRIPPLES 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, ’84 
II 


R. BRADFORD was the founder and promoter of special training 

for cripples in America. The term is used in the same sense as 
special education for the blind and the deaf. Up to the time when he 
started the Industrial School for Crippled and Deformed Children in 
Boston, practically the only instruction for cripples was given in the 
Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled in New York where children are 
taught at the bedside to enable them to keep up with school. 

It is interesting to note that the first school for cripples was started a 
hundred years ago in Munich, Bavaria, by an American, Count Rum- 
ford. Bradford’s first conception came from a visit to Milan, Italy, in 
1890, where he chanced upon the institution for children with rickets; 
here he first saw children gathered by an omnibus in the morning and 
returned at night; meanwhile they were bathed, fed, taught, exercised 
and allowed plenty of out-of-door play under the supervision of trained 
nurses and Sisters of Charity. Why should we in America be without 
such care for our cripples? 

Bradford, on his return, assembled a little group of eight personal 
iriends, told them what he had seen, how much such an institution was 
needed, and organized them into an association called The School for 
Cripples, which later became the Industrial School for Crippled and 
Deformed Children. But the times were not yet ripe. The following 
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year, Dr. Bradford visited the Industrial Schools for Cripples in 
Copenhagen, Munich and London. Then came two years of patient 
waiting, during which meetings were held and the scope and object of 
the special training was fully discussed and agreed upon. Also the 
same year saw the birth of the New England Peabody Home for 
Cripples. Bradford and his friends in vain tried to persuade the 
managers of this institution to establish a school, instead of a home; 
and later offered to build the School alongside of the Home and to 
teach their inmates. 

Finally Mr. Karl Fleischer of Christiania, Norway, who chanced to 
come to Boston, in June, 1893, for a few days, read in the newspaper 
of Dr. Bradford’s project and addressed a public meeting, hastily 
called by newspaper notice. Twenty people came, mostly strangers to 
one another. Fleischer spoke of the industrial training given in a little 
boarding school for cripples in Christiania conducted by his two 
daughters, one of whom was deformed, and he showed various articles 
made there — brushes, embroideries, cloth and linen handwoven by 
a one-armed girl, and by a boy who had impaired use of both hands. 
By slow, patient training, cripples, notwithstanding great handicaps, 
had learned to wash, to feed, and to dress themselves, and also to 
make things which-could be sold toward self-support. 

Dr. Bradford followed, stating briefly that these things made by peo- 
ple who were so sorely crippled mutely presented the best plea for 
educating and training our American cripples, who really suffer mostly 
from the universal belief that no one who is a cripple can do anything. 
So great is the influence of this baneful superstition upon their lives, 
he said, that all cripples hereabouts are idle, morose, and taciturn. At 
home the cripple is hidden away, has little contact with strangers dur- 
ing his parents’ life, and afterwards he is often left entirely unprovided 
for, so that cripples form a goodly part of the population of our alms- 
houses. Dr. Bradford said he believed that all that the cripples needed 
was to be shown and taught; and he instanced from history several dis- 
tinguished hunchbacks. 

Then arose the Reverend Reuben Kidner, who said that if a school 
could be started, he would provide two basement rooms, rent free for 
a year. A lady then moved that the school open on the first Monday 
in October. The motion was carried. The school opened and has 
flourished ever since. It was a work of faith to open school with its ex- 
penses ahead and no money on hand. Twenty-eight dollars was all 
that had been subscribed before the school opened. 
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In another year a small house on Turner Street was occupied; in 
three years a second house adjoining was added; in seven years the 
school moved into a large house on Newbury Street, and in ten years it 
occupied its own building at 249 Saint Botolph Street, Boston, which 
is being enlarged to double its present size. The school began with 
twelve pupils, soon grew to fifty, and later to more than a hundred. 
Similar schools were soon started in this country, and to-day there are 
only a few States where no provision is made for the special training of 
the crippled — either in a private school or in one under State control. 
It is fair to say to-day that special training for cripples has become uni- 
versally adopted; that it is on the same footing as that for the blind, 
the deaf, and the feeble-minded. The impetus in America was due to 
Bradford; his foresight, common sense, good judgment, paved the way 
for the first school. It prospered; others followed, and appealed to the 
general public which has always supported liberally special training 
for cripples. 

Eight years after the opening of the Boston school the Legislature 
established a State Institution for the education of cripples. Land was 
bought and buildings were erected in Canton, on the edge of a charm- 
ing pond. The institution was to receive crippled children from all 
towns and cities outside of Boston; to provide a place where they 
could be boarded, trained, and taught during periods varying from 
several months to several years. The bill was presented in the Legis- 
lature by a member who had known one of the little pupils of the In- 
dustrial School in Boston and wanted the cripples throughout the 
State to have special training. Governor Guild appointed Bradford 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, a post he retained till his death. 
In spite of many calls upon his time he gave the school close attention 
and guided its policies progressively. 

Convinced of the value of an outdoor life for children, he devised 
plans for the dormitories and other buildings to insure a maximum of 
constantly changing fresh air indoors. He and Dr. J. E. Fish, the 
Superintendent, together made a careful and critical study of school- 
teaching methods; and then trained special teachers to use their 
method which was designed to obtain daily concentrated attention on 
the lessons in order to gain equal progress in shorter hours by eliminat- 
ing time wasted. Giving them more play, less study, more fresh air, 
produced healthier and brighter children, who made more progress 
than their former classmates, as was shown when they returned home 
and to their former schools. 
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There was a subtlety in the modest way in which Bradford advanced, 
at the trustees’ meetings, entirely new ideas and methods. He paid so 
much consideration and attention to the opinions of others, that his 
views were often followed without any one at the close of the meeting 
being aware whose views they were. In a few years people began to 
come from all over the world to study the methods used at the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital School for Crippled Children as the institution was 
called. 

An example of his beneficent genius was shown in his selection of a 
crippled young man to be president of the Industrial School for Crip- 
ples in Boston. Francis J. Cotting, the second president, was as a boy 
obliged to lie in a frame for some years for the treatment of disease of 
the spine, which left him with paralysis of both legs so that he could 
go about only in a wheel chair. This vital interest made a new man of 
him. His enthusiasm and deep interest were contagious; he became the 
chairman or the secretary of every committee and tied the administra- 
tion and the teaching ends together, thus building up a complete and 
smooth running machine, and promoting his own happiness through 
that of others. 

If Bradford’s sole work had been that for the education of crippled 
children his life would have been rich in accomplishment through the 
above. 


JAMES JACKSON STORROW, ’85! 
By JOSEPH LEE, ’83 


\ Y first recollection of Jim Storrow is as a very handsome little 
4 boy in a black, presumably velveteen, suit with a broad white 
collar and a Roman necktie, standing, with his brother Sam, in a row 
of other boys at dancing school at Old Papanti’s in the winter of 1870- 
71, when he was seven years old and I was nine. I was not much of a 


1In this article, besides the parts put in quotation marks, there are many passages 
quoted almost or exactly word for word from notes supplied by Mrs. Storrow, Robert F. 
Herrick, ’90, George S. Mumford, ’87, Henry Taggard, and especially David H. 
Howie, ’07. I have also used freely the opinions and sometimes the words of these 
and many others, including Charles Francis Adams, James A. McKibben, and the mem- 
bers of Lee, Higginson and Company. 

One thing has impressed me in everything said or written about Storrow. All the 
witnesses agree as to the salient features of his character, all speak or write in superla- 
tives, and all express an utter hopelessness of conveying what they feel. With this 
last sentiment I fully sympathize. 
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connoisseur of manly beauty at the time, and I think he was the only 
boy whose looks ever impressed me, but his big eyes and long eye- 
lashes and the general dark and glowing effect are still vivid in my 
mind. 

To have been at dancing school under Old Papanti means a great 
deal from the Boston point of view. Papanti was a patriot refugee 
thought to have been a Carbonaro, from Italy — Venice I think — in 
the days of Byron and the first unsuccessful revolt against Austrian 
dominion. His son, Young Papanti, served as a staff officer, and was 
wounded, under Storrow’s cousin, Charles Russell Lowell, ’54, in the 
Shenandoah, and caught Lowell in his arms when he received his fatal 
wound at Cedar Creek. Papanti’s was more than a dancing school. It 
was an important Boston institution — for three generations the cen- 
tre of social gaiety and romance. To have attended it as a pupil in 
the early seventies implied that you began your education in the very 
focus of Boston’s social life in the days when Boston was still a leader in 
thought and politics, when under the Puritan tradition, public serv- 
ice and leadership were expected of her sons and when Emerson, 
Holmes and Lowell were familiar figures in her streets. 

In part of his inheritance also, Storrow was thoroughly Bostonian. 
His great-great-grandmother was Mrs. Joseph Cabot (Eliza Higgin- 
son), the common grandmother of Cabots, Jacksons, and Higginsons 
innumerable. Fourteen of her descendants — including Storrow’s two 
uncles Charles and Samuel Storrow, Henry Lee Higginson and his two 
brothers James Jackson Higginson and Francis Lee Higginson, Charles 
Russell Lowell and James Jackson Lowell, General Charles Jackson 
Paine of America’s Cup fame, and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes — 
served in the Civil War, in which four of them, Samuel Storrow, the 
two Lowells, and Cabot Russell were killed. Another relation of Stor- 
row’s serving in the war was Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the 
abolitionist. 

One of Storrow’s great-grandfathers was Dr. James Jackson — one 
of the founders, with Dr. Mason Warren and others, of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital — wise, able and revered physician, beloved 
and respected citizen of the Boston of his time, whose descendants 
have left an honorable mark upon her history. And Storrow was in 
his mental characteristics Dr. Jackson’s true descendant. He had, 
though greatly differing from others of the family in temperament, 
what is known to all true Bostonians as the Jackson mind — a sterling 
article the characteristics of which are reasonableness, acceptance of 
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facts and situations as they are, and an exasperating proclivity for 
taking pains — whence the proverb: “It would kill a Cabot to see a 
Jackson work.” 

There were other elements in Storrow’s inheritance that were at 
Jeast equally important. Whether it came from his great-grandfather 
Captain Thomas Storrow, the English army officer, from his grand- 
father Charles Storrow who built the dam and laid out the locks and 
canals at Lawrence, of which he was the first mayor, or from his 
maternal great-grandfather Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry of Lake 
Erie (whose brother Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry made the 
famous Treaty with Japan), there was in Storrow’s nature an elemen- 
tal force, a masterfulness and natural ascendancy that was extraordi- 
nary. People would take things from him that they would not accept 
from any other. Men not otherwise noted for docility would at a 
moment’s notice drop their own affairs and do his bidding. He was 
everywhere and by divine right a leader, accepted and recognized as 
such. 

His partner, Barrett Wendell, Jr., writes: 


“Tf he told me to be in Nome, Alaska, next Tuesday, I certainly would try to 
be there, and when I got there I would wait until I knew what he wanted.” 


And there was extraordinary power in his leadership, a force in his 
commands that carried men beyond themselves, unlocking power that 
they did not know they possessed, urging them to feats of which under 
any other stimulus they were incapable. He seemed to have a special 
understanding with the adrenal gland or with some greater master of 
the hidden reservoirs of force — those nine-tenths of our resources that 
we ourselves are powerless to unloose. He was a great liberator and 
earned the lasting gratitude of maay men, from the members of his 
college crew to those with whom he worked during his last days in the 
public service, for opening up to them their possibilities. 

A clear and reasonable mind, a passion for thoroughness, natural 
ascendancy and elemental force: it was a winning hand. But it was not 
these gifts, great as they were, that counted most. Storrow’s success 
was essentially a success of character. You felt that he could take his 
adversary’s cards and win. It was the sheer, uncomplicated power of 
purpose in him that carried furthest. 

With Storrow’s power of mastership there naturally went the love of 
using it — as the painter will paint, the orator will talk and the fish 
will swim whatever we may think or do about it. He sometimes took 
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the lead where others could have done as well. And in pressing toward 
his end he was relentless both toward himself — heedless of time, of 
meals, of sleep, until the thing was done 





and toward his subordi- 
nates, exacting from each his maximum of power, ruthlessly eliminating 
all men or methods that were not making their due contribution to the 
result, sometimes unnecessarily wounding people’s feelings by his way 
of brushing them aside without consciousness that he was doing so or 
full appreciation of their point of view. 

He was indeed, as one of his early associates has said, more of a 
soldier than a business man — throwing his troops at his objective 
apparently regardless of the cost. He had as warm a heart as I have 
known — an understanding and great-hearted kindness for any one in 
trouble. But for others as for himself the end came first — the fight 
could not be stopped to tend the wounded. 

But when the fight was won he would give all the credit to his 
troops — not from a sense of duty nor as an act of conscious generosity, 
but as simply putting things where they belonged. He never wanted 
glory for himself, never expected it and never sought it. In fact, he 
never thought about the subject. It was not himself, — always the 
job that he was thinking of, and when the end was gained he forgot 
even the fight itself and could not without great effort, if at all, have 
told you what he himself had done. This complete and literal self-for- 
getfulness was among the reasons why people forgave and followed 
him. As Thomas Nelson Perkins, a man not given to overstatement, 
puts it — “There was no self in Jim at all.” 

This frequent oblivion of himself and his surroundings largely ac- 
counts for the occasional rudeness of which Storrow has often been 
accused. It is true that he did not suffer fools gladly and had no 
patience with pretence. Nor did his face easily assume the condoning 
or propitiatory smile or accept complicity in behavior that he de- 
spised. But chiefly the reason for his ignoring you was that for the 
moment you literally were not there — being as absent as he was him- 
self. 

But when he did become aware of your existence nobody in the 
world had greater charm. He had the most open and defenceless 
smile, with more of the sunrise in it than any other, letting you in on 
everything he felt and utterly trusting in your sharing it. 

Another trait that broke down your defences was his modesty. He 
looked upon himself, I think, as a good sensible person who did not see 
why, when the way was perfectly clear in front, one should not go 
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ahead — a plain, simple-minded apostle of common sense, useful as a 
sort of motor to hitch on when some work of a woodsawing nature was 
to be done, but not in any way remarkable. He did, it is true, look 
upon himself as being reasonable and took some modest credit for pos- 
sessing what he truly considered a judicial mind. People who met him 
in the heat of battle did not always share this view. But he was right. 
He might be swayed by the logic of action, of which creative assertion 
is a part, into saying things that were not without an element of bias. 
He might see you stand like greyhounds on the slips when really you 
were not standing that way at all. But such words are a part of action, 
not of a scientific report. And he might be sometimes in a true sense 
unreasonable — like everybody else, though far less so than most other 
men. But in intention, as he knew himself, he was wholly reasonable, 
hugging to him no cherished illusion or darling prejudice because it 
was his own, looking at facts and opinions with a selfless and un- 
clouded purpose to see things as they were. 

He could think judicially because he was not obsessed by that most 
importunate of clients, self, by whose demands the judgments of the 
rest of us are so often clouded. 

A partner writes of him: 


f 


“He was the clearest thinker and the fairest of any man I knew. Behind his 
rather firm exterior he was as kind and generous a man as I ever knew or ever 
hope to know.” 


And he was shy. Charles W. Nash writes of him: 


“He was an extraordinary man. I doubt if a man ever lived who had a 
warmer, bigger heart than Mr. Storrow, and who, on the other hand, was so un- 
able to show it in his daily contact with men. A great many men felt that Mr. 
Storrow was of the ‘banker’ type — rather cold-blooded — which was en- 
tirely contrary to his real make-up.” 





On one of those rare occasions when he said anything about himself, 
he said there were two things he wished he had and envied very much 
in others: “One would be to have good manners and the other to be 
able to play a violin.” 


Storrow was born in his parents’ house at 44 Pinckney Street, 
Boston, on January 20, 1864. He was the son of the greatly respected 
Boston lawyer, James Jackson Storrow, ’57, the famous counsel of the 
Bell Telephone Company, and of Annie M. Perry. 

His mother died when he was a year old, and shortly afterwards his 
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father moved to Longwood, where Jim and his brother Sam, ’87, and his 
sister Elizabeth had a big yard to play in, flowers and vegetables to 
weed and plants to be watered, and where they passed, under the wise 
guidance of Miss Elizabeth Tenney, a happy childhood. There was 
also a canary which became the villain of a story — somewhat of the 
little hatchet variety except that it happens to be true. By repeatedly 
scattering Miss Tenney’s pins over the bureau he brought suspicion 
upon Jim, whose sturdy denial and its immediate acceptance by his 
elders throws a light upon his already established character. 

Another country experience was on a farm near Newburyport, 
where the boys spent two summers, worked in the fields with the men 
and picked berries for Miss Tenney. 

When Jim was nine the family moved to 417 Beacon Street, where, 
except for one year at 29 Hereford Street and eight years at 419, next 
door, he lived in winter for the rest of his life. 

At school Storrow was a quiet boy, sufficiently studious without 
distinction. He did not belong to any school team though in the after- 
noons he played on the vacant lots and was captain of a scratch foot- 
ball eleven. Indeed, he was never particularly good at games, and it 
was by skillful training rather than extraordinary physique that he 
became an outstanding oarsman. 

He seems to have made but little impression upon his schoolmates 
and it was not until he went to college that he became a leader. He was 
a plant of slow growth, but his growing period was long. B. Preston 
Clark, who was very close to him during his public service in the war 
and after, has said: “While we all grew through the new and varied 
experiences that we were thrown into during the war, Storrow grew by 
far the most of all — and think where he started.” 

During his school days the boys spent their evenings at home study- 
ing, sitting one on either side of the table in the same little chairs up to 
the time when they went to college, while their father worked at his 
desk under the green-shaded student lamp and their sister and step- 
mother sewed or read — no one talked. When other boys began to go 
to the theatre and were given freedom to go out in the evening, Mr. 
Storrow kept his sons at home. When, however, they went to college 
they were treated as men and given complete liberty without ques- 
tions asked. 

His sister Elizabeth gives the following picture of him as a boy: 


“T think of him as an industrious, persevering boy, not to be deterred from 
undertaking a thing because it seemed difficult, who generally reached his goal. 
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He was self-reliant, truthful, amiable, handsome, with a sense of humor and a 
boy’s love of fun which endeared him to his small circle of friends. He was 
fond of books, at one period reading every tale of adventure that came his way. 
He was not much of a talker; was always fond of sport — walking, sailing, 
swimming. He was high-minded, very kind hearted, being strikingly free 
from bitterness — or jealousy shall we call it? His was the intuition and under- 
standing of a sensitive soul.” 


About the time they moved to Brookline, Storrow’s grandparents 
took him for a driving trip through the White Mountains, which re- 
mained his favorite playground from that time on. Very early he be- 
gan his mountain and cross-country tramps. One summer he and a 
friend, with knapsacks on their backs, walked the length of the Green 
Mountains and climbed most of the White Mountain peaks. It was 
during his Freshman year that he once or twice started out at night 
from Cambridge and walked the twenty miles to Concord, returning 
in time for lectures the next morning. 

In the summer of 1883 Mr. Storrow took his two sons on a trip to 
Europe, including a walking tour in Switzerland. It was one day dur- 
ing this vacation that a hot and tired young girl of seventeen, un- 
suitably shod and dressed, was toiling up a mountain path from 
Zermatt, helping herself with her alpenstock, when there came swing- 
ing down the path a tall, broad-shouldered, athletic young man, who, 
as she looked up at him, looked down at her with such a straightforward, 
smiling expression from his big green eyes that she thought she had 
never seen such an attractive face. In fact (Iam quoting from the best 
authority) she lost her heart then and there. When she had climbed to 
where her brother (Thomas Mott Osborne, ’84) was waiting, he said: 
“Did you meet Jim Storrow?” And she knew she had. 

It was not until eight years later, however, that they were engaged, 
he having the old-fashioned idea that a man should be able to support 
a wife before asking a girl to marry him. When they were married, in 
1891, Storrow’s father gave him $3000 and that was the only capital, 
apart from his own earnings, that he ever received until his father’s 
death in 1897. His household expenses during the first year of 
married life were within that sum. 

In the autumn of ’88, after his first summer spent in an office, 
Storrow and his classmate Bob Simes started with guides from Canada 
toward Hudson’s Bay. At the end of a few weeks the guides refused to 
go farther and went back spreading the report that Jim and Bob had 
been lost. The two boys pushed on until the water froze at night, when 
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they reluctantly turned back. Fortunately they got home before the ru- 
mor of their death had reached their families. The confinement of the 
office and sitting at a desk all day was always very irksome to Storrow, 
though he never exploded again as he did after that first summer. 

Robert F. Herrick, 90, Storrow’s friend and intimate companion for 
many years, gives a picture of him on the walking, skating and canoe- 
ing trips which they made together: — 


‘Every acquaintance of his misses the companionship and association with 
Storrow, the strong fearless leader, friend, and adviser; but those of us who 
had the opportunity of knowing him intimately miss far more the hours of 
delightful companionship, discussions on every topic of life other than busi- 
ness, and the pleasure, so hard to define, of comradeship while walking, riding, 
rowing, climbing, canoeing, and bicycling, hours of intimacy with perhaps little 
conversation, but always associated with that rare pleasure that comes from 
seeing and feeling things alike and enjoying together life in the open. 

**In all these trips he was of course the leader, and a most clever guide and 
expert canoeist. His strength, or rather the adroit use of his strength, was re- 
markable. He would easily put a canoe on his shoulders and carry it with 
much greater ease than could heavier and apparently strongermen. Hehad the 
stores and supplies carefully arranged. He was the only one who ever knew 
where the hatchet was, where the knife was, etc.” (Everybody who has ever 
been camping knows that man.) 

‘In meeting with all sorts of people, particularly when we met children, he 
showed that kindness of spirit and love for simple folks that always character- 
ized him. 

‘His enjoyment of the humorous side of life was very keen, but was most 
apparent when in a small group with the jolly roughing and chaffing from man 
toman. He was apt to be rather silent, not taking much of an active part, but 
occasionally making some remark that would set the whole party in roars of 
laughter. He saw everything and there was almost always a whimsical side to 
his descriptions, which included tales of old prospectors met in trips north 
from Arizona, and many adventures on water and on land. 

“T wish I could for the benefit of others give a picture of Jim Storrow as the 
embodiment of a wonderful spirit of sport, courage, and cheerfulness, all al- 
ways accompanied by great kindness. ... He would wear himself out pursuing 
new duties and responsibilities, but he preferred to do it out of sight. 

‘He always pulled more than his share. 

“ He always kept his eyes in the boat. 

“He made all of us who were with him happy.” 


Storrow was also very fond of sailing. With his friend and com- 
panion, Herbert H. White, (’93), he cruised many thousand miles along 
the New England coast until there was no harbor from New London 
to Eastport with which they had not become familiar. But he particu- 
larly loved the rugged coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. He 
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sometimes chartered the boats for these occasions. White writes that 
in 1910 “he called me on the telephone and told me he had chartered a 
boat and wanted me to go on a cruise with him. I asked him how big 
the boat was, and he said he did not know; I asked him what her name 
was, and he said he did not know, but he thought it was some kind of 
soap; that if I would talk with Henry Taggard he could tell me all 
about her.” Her name turned out to be Savarona. 

Storrow loved to sail and loved the water, taking, however, but little 
part in the actual running of the boat. He would not study navigation. 


“He always appeared to be utterly fearless — so much so that I have on 
several occasions asked him if he was not worried, to which he would in- 
variably reply: ‘No. What’s the use?’ On one occasion we had a very thick, 
nasty night, with very high wind, off Cape Sable, in the Robin. Jim went to 
bed early and did not appear until breakfast the next morning. I asked him if 
he had been able to sleep. ‘Oh, yes’ he said. ‘I slept finely.’ I could not 
understand it, under the circumstances, and said: ‘Jim, how could you go to 
sleep a night like last night? I could not.’ He answered: ‘Well, I figured that 
there was nothing I could do; that I was not needed, and that the crowd on 
deck would do the best they could under the circumstances, so why should I 
not get a good sleep?’”’ 


The anecdote is characteristic as illustrating not only Storrow’s fear- 
lessness but an-economy in the use of mental, physical, and nervous 
force that was a large element in his success as an oarsman, as a busi- 
ness man and as a public servant. He never made unnecessary mo- 
tions, or carried his business home with him, or indulged in useless 
fears or worries. 


In college as in school Storrow made no special commotion as a 
scholar. He was socially a success — in the human as well as in the 
highly technical collegiate sense — enjoying his rowing and his club, 
but was deficient in gastronomy and failed in smoking. He had a 
horror of bores and did not always entirely conceal his feelings except 
when his sense of humor intervened. 

Probably the incident of his college career, apart from rowing, best 
remembered by his classmates — certainly the one most joyfully re- 
called by himself — was his experience as First Marshal in the Re- 
publican Torchlight Procession of his senior year. He had decided that 
the thing to do was to ride a horse and, such being the case, was not to 
be deterred although his acquaintance with horses had been slight. 
Accordingly he secured an animal from his friend and classmate John 
E. Thayer, a very gentle old cob which he had had for years, and 
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which he “knew that nothing would disturb.” But Thayer and Stor- 
row had both reckoned without the playful humor of the under- 
graduate. ‘Everything went splendidly,” Thayer reports, “until we 
arrived in Boston, when a classmate, full of emotion and beer, put his 
torch under the cob’s tail.””. The reaction was immediate and satis- 
factory and “the cob bolted with Jim clinging on his neck. He ran two 
blocks and was finally stopped with Jim terrified. but still hanging on.” 
After that the procession resumed its march, doubtless to the edifica- 
tion of the voters and the advantage of the Grand Old Party. 

Though never a great student in college or afterwards, Storrow was 
a good deal of a reader. During the last fifteen years of his life he 
developed a special interest in history, beginning with Green’s His- 
tory of England and working backwards to Roman and finally to pre- 
historic times — reading such books as Lecky and Gardiner, and 
among the ancients, Polybius, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero’s Letters, Herod- 
otus and Thucydides and McCurdy’s Human Origins, collecting a 
large library on the subject, and sending copies of his favorite books 
to many friends. When in England he was always looking for Roman 
roads and Roman walls. 


It was Storrow’s record as captain of the Harvard University crew 
of ’85 that gave the first public evidence of what was in him. The ’84 
crew, though defeated, had contained some excellent material of 
which, however, J. R. Yocom, 85, and Storrow himself were alone 
available. Of Yale’s victorious crew, on the other hand, six members 
remained. As if to make the situation worse the faculty, shortly after 
the rowing season began, forbade the employment as coach of W. A. 
(“Foxy”) Bancroft, ’78. There was no other graduate in whom the 
crew had confidence and the employment of a professional had ap- 
parently been forbidden. 

Such was the situation when Harvard went on the water in the 
spring. It was perhaps not quite so desperate as it looked for the men 
whom Storrow had selected for the crew, though physically below the 
previous standard, had been chosen by him partly for those abilities 
likely to make them successful in after life; and their subsequent ca- 
reer, from Penrose, the brilliant geologist, at stroke, to Keyes, future 
United States senator, at bow, has amply justified his judgment. His 
method of making his selection was peculiar and consisted largely in 
walking trips on which he took the several candidates — trying them 
against the background of his mountains as the wise young woman will 
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try out her suitors against that of her own family and friends. Mr. 
Nash tells how Storrow was still using the same method of selection 
when he knew him. 

George S. Mumford, ’87, who rowed at No. 4, tells how, upon one 
of these expeditions, Storrow and Yocom 


“arrived late one afternoon at some sort of aninn or country boarding house, 
after an all day tramp, and seated themselves with the other guests at a long 
table for their evening meal. A lady placed next to Jim was unfortunate in her 
effort to draw up to the table, her chair slid back and she found herself seated 
on the floor where her chair ought to have been. Jim at once leaped to her 
assistance and clasping her firmly under the arms raised the lady up and 
called to Yocom to push the chair under her. It seems, however, that the floor 
was slippery and perhaps also her knees were weak, at any rate she continued 
to hang helplessly and to scrape her heels about like an animated sack. Yocom 
asserted that she was fat, very fat, and that Jim finally became exhausted. 
Anyhow the picture was vivid enough to delight everyone who heard the story 
and Jim didn’t care how often it was told to the crew or how much exaggerated 
in its details provided it served to restore the men to good spirits and good 
appetites.” 


An amusing instance of Storrow’s belief in system was one occasion 
after graduation of both from college, when he took George Mumford 
on a week-end trip to climb a mountain. They arrived in time to do 
some walking the day before that fixed for the ascent, and Storrow 
insisted on their using the time in training for the purpose. He said the 
thing to do was to walk a certain number of steps per minute and he 
insisted on walking ahead, watch in hand, and upon complete silence 
on Mumford’s part in order that they might not waste their breath 
and might both become accustomed to the proper step. 

Storrow’s way of meeting the rather desperate coaching situation 
was characteristic. The story — his choice of George Faulkner as 
coach, his adoption of features from the professional stroke that 
‘aulkner taught — notably a longer slide, watermanship (which 
means rowing as an aquatic as distinguished from an indoor gymnastic 
exercise) and a more horizontal motion — and his taking the place at 
No. 7 to make sure that the merits of the English stroke were still re- 
tained : — all this is well told by George Mumford in his book, “Twenty 
Harvard Crews.” 

Anybody acquainted with the fundamentalism of college athletic 
cults will appreciate Storrow’s courage in even partially adopting 
the professional stroke against the opinion of the old warhorses of 
Harvard rowing. 
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The difference between the Storrow stroke and that which was then 
alled “professional” was amusingly illustrated when Yale sent 
representatives to Cambridge to spy out the land (or water) and when 
Harvard, with the established diplomacy of those pre-Briggs days, 
gave for their edification a fanciful exhibition of the latter — rushing 
the recover, rowing about fifty strokes a minute, almost giving them- 
selves away by inextinguishable and untimely mirth, and sending the 
Yale men home with the report that Harvard was going very fast and 
would win if they could hold the pace. 

When the crew went to New London, nobody at Cambridge or New 
Haven thought Harvard had a chance. The most interesting thing the 
newspapers found to talk about was Storrow’s hair, speaking, I re- 
member, of “Captain Storrow with his long hair flying in the wind.” 
He had not had time, as he explained to the crew, to have his hair cut 
for several months. I am not sure the operation was performed after 
the crew got on the river in the spring. 

Then came the Columbia race which Harvard won by a minute and 
five seconds and during which the Columbia crew neither saw nor 
heard their rivals after the word was given. And so the idea began to 
dawn in college circles that something new had happened — the most 
disconcerting experience that can come to an undergraduate. Nobody 
was more impressed than Bob Cook, Yale’s famed historic coach who 
had come back to insure a victory. In fact, Bob Cook was getting 
nervous — a state of mind on his part which, as evidenced by some re- 
marks of his that were published in the newspapers, was the occasion 
of Storrow’s dropping some observations in the presence of the re- 
porters to the effect that he would make Bob Cook’s teeth chatter be- 
fore he got through with him — an utterance greatly relished by his 
friends and always referred to by them as “Storrow’s speech.” 

As Cook’s respect for Harvard’s rowing increased, he developed 
some anxiety about its morals. He feared that in employing Faulkner 
they had disobeyed the Harvard faculty and gave out an interview to 
that effect. The faculty, however, sent two of its members to the 
Harvard quarters to investigate, who reported that nothing illegal had 
been done and there was no necessity for action. 

Then there arose a crisis which would have tried the nerve of any 
captain. Less than a week before the race Yale entered a formal 
protest to the referee that Penrose, the Harvard stroke, was not a bona 
fide student — that he had registered in the spring as a graduate 
student solely in order to stroke the crew. Storrow kept the serious- 
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ness of the situation to himself. He sent one of the substitutes to 
Cambridge and obtained a written statement from the responsible 
professor of Penrose’s regular position as a student and affidavits to 
his good faith as such. The referee ruled that the intent was the real 
question and decided the case in Harvard’s favor, and few of the crew 
realized that for several days the fate of their whole year’s work had 
been hanging in the balance. 

Then came the race, and every Harvard man and every Yale man 
knows what happened. Harvard won by twenty-two lengths —a 
minute and fourteen and a half seconds. Those of us waiting at the 
finish could hardly see the Yale boat worrying along somewhere up the 
river when Harvard crossed the line. 

Storrow, as the result of his season’s work, had created an epoch in 
college rowing. The merits of the “English” and of the “ professional” 
stroke were from that time on combined — although in varying pro- 
portions at different colleges and by different crews. Harvard’s fail- 
ures since that time have probably been due to over-accentuating some 
features of the professional stroke in a way which Storrow was careful 
to avoid, or some features of the Foxy Bancroft stroke, still more to the 
skill with which Bob Cook adopted the Storrow stroke, and most of 
all from other wholly independent causes. 

Storrow always kept up his interest in rowing. He coached a 
class crew and the University crew of ’89, but his great contribu- 
tion was in developing at the Weld Boat Club (of which William S. 
Youngman, ’95, was in charge) a far more general interest and par- 
ticipation in crew rowing than had ever existed before at Harvard. 
His interest in the Weld Club continued from as early as 1897 until his 
death. 





After graduation Storrow went through the Law School, graduating 
in 1888. That summer he worked for a time as student in the law office 
of Storey, Thorndike & Hoar, and in October of that year he was taken 
as a partner into the firm of Fish, Richardson & Storrow, in which he 
remained until 1900. He was successful at law, as he would have been 
in any occupation, but in the opinion of good judges he had not the 
making of a great lawyer. He was very thorough in the preparation of 
his cases — sometimes too thorough in following up details. His briefs 
were not finished until the night before the trial or until the last 
possible moment. On the other hand, he lacked the lightning rapidity 
and brilliance of his father and also, in the opinion of a good judge, 
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“something of that power of projecting himself away from a situation 
and from his own groove of thought so as to see the things he had not 
seen and to look back upon his work from a new perspective, which is 
characteristic of the critical and the scientific imagination.” 

The fact is, law was not his job. His whole nature was of the active 
and constructive, not of the critical or speculative, order. His control- 
ling principle of thought, governing the construction of his hypotheses 
and the selection or rejection of his data, was thoroughly pragmatic. 
The thing he looked for was the one thing that could be done, not the 
thousand that could be said or thought about it. His briefs may have 
been overloaded with detail but his business judgments were noted for 
their simplicity. His investigations of any matter with which he had 
to deal firsthand were thorough and painstaking, but his conclusions 
were drastic and clearcut. Called into consultation, he would put his 
finger on the essential point. 

This practical bias was very evident to those who knew him, so that 
when Henry Higginson consulted Mr. Fish about inviting Storrow to 
join Lee, Higginson and Company, Mr. Fish strongly encouraged him to 
do so, and prophesied: “He will be your successor as head of the firm 
and as first citizen of Boston.” Storrow must himself have been aroused 
as well as gratified by the invitation. Yet it was not without some 
searching of heart that he accepted. He did not want his boy to grow 
up a rich man’s son, and when he did accept it was purely for the joy 
and satisfaction of doing the work for which he was fitted. The money 
return he regarded as a handicap which he did his best (successfully) to 
overcome. 


The first thing Storrow did on going into Lee, Higginson and Com- 
pany was to organize the Selling Department, taking on more salesmen, 
sending them out more and farther, and putting in N. Penrose Hal- 
lowell at the head. He pushed very hard to make Lee Higginson’s a 
firm of merchants. Next he turned his attention to the selection of 
things to sell, in which he showed great ability. He was an able 
negotiator, loved the give-and-take of business and liked to see his 
ideas prevail. And here he showed his predilection for big things and 
for taking himself a leading part in them. He had the American sense 
of scale to which the sky, or such way-station as represents not human 
timidity but human limitations and the decrees of nature, is the limit. 
His relation to General Motors illustrates his methods and the sort of 
service he rendered. 
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In 1910, this company — a great sprawling aggregation of some 
twenty-odd corporations, some of which were making profits (as for 
instance the Cadillac Company), while some were running at a loss — 
found itself in need of ready money. Operating profits were large, but 
debts were falling due, very large contracts for material had been made 
and the company’s eredit was impaired. After several banking houses 
had declined to become interested, Storrow investigated the situation, 
made a proposal that the control of the company for five years should 
be placed in five trustees, and that Lee, Higginson and Company, with 
J. and W. Seligman and Company of New York, should underwrite a 
loan of $15,000,000 to put it again upon its feet. These conditions were 
agreed to, Storrow became chairman of the finance committee and 
took the practical control, and the loan was underwritten and sub- 
scribed. It soon turned out, however, that the $15,000,000 was not 
enough. Mr. Nash writes: 

“When Mr. Storrow, with other bankers, found themselves tied in General 
Motors at the time of the large loan and reorganization, Mr. Storrow was con- 
fronted with problems that I doubt if any other man on the Board would have 
attempted to go through with. It became necessary, in addition to the 
$15,000,000 that was borrowed, to go out almost immediately and borrow 
from the banks an additional $9,000,000, and I can say to you truthfully that it 
was only Mr. Storrow’s personally getting behind the proposition with the 
banks from whom the money was borrowed that made it possible to secure 
that amount of money. You will recall that sixteen years ago, when people 
talked about a $10,000,000 or $15,000,000 loan, that amount at that time 
sounded much larger than a $50,000,000 loan would to-day. I can say truth- 
fully that it was Mr. Storrow’s untiring efforts and close application to the 
business of the General Motors Company, and his untiring support to me 
personally, that made it possible to bring the General Motors Company out of 
the tangle they were in and put them, in a period of six years, in a financial 
position that was excelled by no institution in the United States.” 

Storrow soon recognized the great abilities of Mr. Nash — a man 
possessing the rare combination of a genius both for manufacturing 
and for salesmanship — made him the executive head of the business 
and more and more turned to him for practical advice. Under the 
skillful and wise management that followed, the affairs of the company 
were straightened out. The plants of many subsidiary companies 
were closed and the rest were brought together into one coherent 
organization. Burdensome contracts were cancelled and vast accumu- 
lations of unused and unnecessary material were sold or junked. 
Everybody went to work in earnest or their places were demanded and 
their swivel chairs knew them no more. 
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At the end of the five years of Storrow’s control the company was 
earning at the rate of $25,000,000 a year, the $15,000,000 of notes were 
paid in full, the company was free of all indebtedness and had $15,000,- 
000 in the bank, while the common stock had risen from around $40 
to $375 per share. During a large part of his five years’ control of 
General Motors Storrow practically lived in Detroit, spending week- 
ends with his family and a day and a half each week at his desk in 
Boston. 

For this five years of exacting and brilliantly successful work, with 
its enormous load of responsibility and the incidental exhibition of 
extraordinary courage and independence, Storrow asked and received 
no pay, not even his travelling expenses. His financial return consisted 
simply of his share of such profits as accrued to Lee, Higginson and 
Company from the resulting rise in a portion of the common stock. 

At the end of the five-year agreement those formerly in control of the 
company again took charge. Storrow, with Mr. Nash, purchased a 
small automobile manufacturing company in Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Mr. Nash became president, and it was named The Nash Motors 
Company. Mr. Nash, who during the sixteen years of close coipera- 
tion became one of Storrow’s nearest friends, thus writes of him: 


“Over the period of our association, I saw him do so very many large, manly 
things that I marvel that more people didn’t appreciate his real value. He was 
the largest man that I have ever met during my thirty-five years in business in 
a good-sized way. If he found he was wrong in his diagnosis of any problem, he 
did not hesitate to immediately acknowledge he was wrong and place the 
credit where it belonged — to the man that was right. 

“T don’t believe there isa man living who would have gone through six years 
with General Motors as Mr. Storrow did and never accept anything in the way 
of remuneration, even the paying of his traveling expenses. The same thing 
has held good for ten years with The Nash Motors Company.” 


While Storrow’s bent was wholly for big things, he could help out in 
small ones most effectively, accepting, for instance, at the request of 
Murray Crane, the place of co-receiver of a little print works in the 
Berkshires and rendering successful and wholly unremunerated 
service in setting it again upon its feet. 

At Lee Higginson’s, while pushing the selling and buying features of 
the business, he strongly discouraged the speculative side, thinking it 
foolish and possessing perhaps too little of the instinct of the market to 
do it justice. He paid great attention to detail, establishing or greatly 
developing the statistical department until it was one of the best in the 
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country, and fiercely pressing first one department and then another to 
do more and better work — sometimes a painful operation. Though he 
was a great deal away from the office (his friend and secretary, David 
H. Howie, kept a log one year and found that he had travelled 75,000 
miles by train), his spirit was always felt and nobody could slacken 
or relax — a condition mitigated, however, by his watching all his 
workers as an experienced trainer and sending them when necessary on 
enforced vacations. Sometimes it may have seemed he pressed too 
hard, though the number of pounds to the square inch must have been 
much the greater on himself. If so, the cause was partly temperamen- 
tal, but it was partly in his conception of the banking business. He 
thought that banks existed to help people to get good returns upon 
their savings and to use those savings to build up our country, its 
industries and institutions — to make possible a better spiritual life, a 
life that meant more, for the people. A shirk in a banking house was to 
him a soldier unfaithful at his post. 

But with all his restless energy (an ancestral Storrow trait) there was 
neither hurry nor hysteria. When at six minutes to five the taxi was 
waiting with its engine running, at the door of 44 State Street, to take 
him to the five o’clock train for New York, while all the office force 
were standing on their heads in their anxiety lest he should miss the 
train, Storrow would give his last instructions and arrange his desk as 
if he had all eternity before him. Sometimes, it is true, some one had 
to chase out at the last moment, jump on the running board of the 
taxi and toss some necessary papers through the window. But he never 
missed the train. 

It has been said that Storrow was not a great team worker. And it 
is true his natural réle was that of captain. He was nevertheless re- 
markable, and became increasingly so, for his skill in handling men in 
groups — for his patience, his understanding, his power of drawing out 
the ideas of other people and his readiness at sifting and adopting 
them. He had no pride of opinion. There was extraordinary vitality 
in his relations with his fellow workers. 

With all his extraordinary systematizing power, as shown in the 
organizing of his own firm and of great corporations, Storrow would 
never systematize his own personal work, his only principle in the 
selection of what to do being to decide what was the most important 
thing and to attack that to the neglect of his correspondence and every 
other interest, sometimes for many weeks. He at least was not of that 
great majority who spend their lives upon those “few little things,” 
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importunate trifles, that prevent most of us from ever getting at the 
big ones. He actually enjoyed putting things off until a few minutes 
before the last gun fired, declaring that “not deciding things until you 
have to is one of the greatest pleasures in life.” 


Nobody can know Jim Storrow or have any understanding of his 
career who does not realize that his ruling passion, the underlying 
motive in everything he did, was public service. To those for whom 
such service is an affair of secondary interest, necessary and laudable 
no doubt, but not— like song and poetry and painting — of the ulti- 
mates, he will be always an enigma, a creature moved by some strange 
motive power — perhaps a conscience — beneficent but unaccount- 
able in human terms. 

We say that Storrow was a public-spirited citizen. So also were 
many others, but on what scale? Among the things that Boston owes 
to Storrow are its better-organized and better-managed Public Schools 
and public finance, its Chamber of Commerce, its City Club (the most 
important contribution ever made toward solving the fundamental 
problem of its political and social life) and the Charles River Embank- 
ment, one of the most beautiful civic landscapes in the world. Harvard 
owes him the development of the Weld Boat Club, many years of 
devoted service on several athletic committees, twelve years on the 
Board of Overseers and as trustee of the Harvard Union, and great aid 
in the establishment of her School of Education. New England owes 
him much for his contribution to the improvement in its railroad 
system, and the fact that during the war it did not freeze to death. The 
country owes to him more than to any one the effective distribution of 
its fuel during the war, a contribution in several great reports to the 
principles of labor arbitration, and through a masterly report, the halt- 
ing of the federalization of its schools. Greatest service of all was the 
silent lesson of his example in the conduct of the banking business. 
Education, commerce, business, social and political well-being, beauty, 
service in the war — these are among the interests that he preémi- 
nently served. 

Storrow’s first great public service was the creation of the Charles 
River Embankment — five years uphill fight in which he overcame the 
effects of a previous report by experts, official and legislative opposi- 
tion, the conservatism of the United States War Department (because 
of the Watertown Arsenal), and the violent opposition of the em- 
battled inhabitants of Beacon Street defending Boston’s ancient smells. 
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His second great service was the reorganization of the Boston School 
Committee. Under the old committee of twenty-four with eight 
members elected every year, on which he had served, nobody knew 
whom he was voting for and the actual choice was largely alphabetical. 
If Aaron could have run, his name would have been a sufficient plat- 
form, while Zoroaster would not have had an Englishman’s chance. 
Storrow’s law reduced the number to five with two or one elected each 
year. Through his leadership as chairman he greatly improved the 
administrative system and introduced other beneficial changes. Most 
important of all he recognized that the teacher is the school, and 
established a merit system of appointment, a pension system for re- 
tirement and reduced the size of classes and introduced promotional 
examinations and a Sabbatical year (one in every seven) to keep alive 
the teacher’s ambition and her hope. 

Storrow’s campaign for mayor of Boston, unfortunately far better 
known than all his wise and brilliant public service, has sometimes 
been cited as an evidence of his limitations. And it is true he made a 
mistake in that campaign by giving point through his large expendi- 
ture, especially on newspaper advertisements, to the obvious cam- 
paign cry that he was a rich man trying to buy office. Yet he made 
a remarkably close fight, cutting down the normal majority of his 
opponent, one of the most successful campaigners Boston has ever 
produced, from about 30,000 to a plurality of 1402. And Storrow’s 
vote was cut by a Republican candidate who got 1814 votes. 

It is also interesting to note that when in 1915 he ran for City Coun- 
cil and managed the campaign himself he headed the entire ticket and 
won by a vote of 42,961 to the 32,566 of his nearest competitor. 

Every one whom I have talked with thinks that the public service in 
which he personally assisted was Storrow’s greatest work, but I cannot 
even mention all of them. He was a sort of New England Hercules 
who could not bear to see a sound public enterprise with which others 
were struggling sticking in the mud, and would hitch his own great 
power to such and pull them out. 

During the war he gave his whole time and his enormous energy to 
public service as Chairman of the Massachusetts Committee on Public 
Safety — a pioneer organization, and as Federal Fuel Administrator 
for New England. In arguing New England’s case before the various 
boards in Washington, and finally carrying it to the President himself, 
he put it wholly on the ground of the national interest, pointing out to 
the powers in Washington exactly what New England was doing to win 
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the war and what would be the country’s and the world’s loss from 
freezing her industries to death. Of all those responsible for the na- 
tional fuel situation in that critical year it is Storrow’s name that now 
stands the highest. When affairs looked desperate (at one time New 
England was only one day from fuel starvation) he had emergency 
coal shipped to his own order and distributed to consumers through- 
out New England, and the relief he furnished came just in time to save 
New England from catastrophe. In order to cut red tape he pledged 
his personal credit, and through his own coal office at 85 Devonshire 
Street he handled more than a million tons of coal, the gross business 
exceeding $10,000,000. It was James J. Storrow’s personal power and 
force of character, his indefatigable work and his unstinted use of his 
own financial credit and resources that saved New England from 
freezing and the country from greatly impaired efficiency in its 
crucial service to the world. 

Storrow’s report on the New England railroads, made at the request 
of the Governors of the New England States, on which he spent some 
$200,000 of his own money, was a piece of work which he undertook 
with great reluctance, thinking the time not ripe for it. Opinions differ 
as to its merits. The great service it rendered was to change the whole 
point of view on the subject, to forcibly suggest that the trouble was 
not with New England nor with any insuperable difficulties in running 
railroads therein, but, at least by implication, with their management. 

During all this period he was facing death. In 1913 a doctor told him 
that he had cancer. The next year he took a vacation and for a year or 
two took more care of himself than usual, but when we entered the 
war he dropped all precautions. During the last six years he owed his 
life to skillful treatment and to his own great courage and force of 
will. 

It is extraordinary that a man like Storrow, so bent on large ac- 
complishment and having such a sense of economy of time and strength 
should have taken personal part in philanthropic work. Yet he not only 
gave a great deal of personal attention to the affairs of the Boys’ Club 
that he founded and supported and devoted the last year of his life to 
performing a great service for the Boy Scouts, but did a great deal in a 
direct and personal way, taking parties of one hundred and fifty boys 
several times on week-end camping trips to Wachusett or Monadnock 
during the very time of his exacting work with General Motors and giv- 
ing much time and strength to helping individual boys and young men 
to get a start — one year staying at Lee Higginson’s every evening from 
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five to seven o’clock, partly to hear their stories and give them such 
advice and assistance as he could. 

One of those who knew him best has said that Storrow was essen- 
tially a Crusader. It is true he lacked the knight’s self-consciousness, 
his pomp and pageantry, and could not have understood his thirst for 
glory or for some more wonderful reward. It is true also that the end he 
served was not the conquest of an empty grave but the building of a 
commonwealth in which men might more fully live. But as signifying 
single-hearted devotion to a cause to which he gave his life and for 
which through many years of facing death he died, the title fits. 


ELLIOTT HUNT PENDLETON 
By HENRY W. CUNNINGHAM, ’82 
kK LLIOTT HUNT PENDLETON, of the Class of 1882, a distin- 

4 guished citizen of Cincinnati, died at his home there on July 10, 
1926, after some months of ill health. 

Born in that city December 8, 1859, the son of Elliott Hunt and 
Emma (Gaylord) Pendleton, he came of one of the best-known fami- 
lies of Ohio. His father was a banker in Cincinnati, his uncle, George 
Hunt Pendleton, was the well-known United States Senator and 
Ambassador to Germany under President Cleveland, the author of 
the National Civil Service Act, and a candidate for Vice-President on 
the Democratic ticket in 1864. To him was applied the popular sobri- 
quet of “Gentleman George.” A similar title might well have been 
given to the subject of this sketch. 

Elliott Pendleton’s grandfather, Colonel Nathaniel Pendleton, of an 
old Virginia family, saw active service in the War of 1812. In 1819 
he settled in Cincinnati and married the daughter of Jesse Hunt, a 
pioneer settler of the town who had been there since 1796 when it was 
in the trading-post stage. From this marriage came the name of 
Hunt which has persisted in every generation since. Pendleton’s 
great-grandfather, Nathaniel Pendleton, was a judge and was the 
second of Alexander Hamilton in his ill-fated duel with Aaron Burr. 

Elliott Pendleton, or “Ellie” as he was known alike to classmates 
and to the hundreds of intimates who were endeared to him by his 
lovable character, was taken by his parents to Europe when he was 
seven years old and was at school for several years at Paris and Dres- 
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den. He then fitted for Harvard at the old Chickering Institute in 
Cincinnati and under private tutors. In college he at once took a 
prominent position in his Class and held it to his graduation, when 
he was Second Marshal. Over six feet tall, slight in build, with a 
fine bass voice, he had a striking personality; he possessed strength of 
character, graciousness of manner, magnetism, and a capacity for 
leadership. In the social life of the College he was prominent; he was 
President of the Hasty Pudding and the Glee Clubs and an editor of 
the Crimson. With Wister, Tuckerman, Gillig, Bowen, Evert Wendell, 
Chapin, Weld, and others he did his full part in setting a standard 
for college theatricals that has perhaps never been equalled. He took 
leading parts in the operettas of Kenilworth, Der Freischiitz, Lady of 
the Lake, and the charming burlesque of Dido and 4neas, with text 
written and music arranged for the occasion by Owen Wister. Even 
on the twenty-fifth and fortieth anniversaries of his graduation, at 
his class celebrations, he, Tuckerman, and Weld acted and sang 
with much of their old-time vigor and charm, the little operetta of 
Cox and Box. 

After graduation he studied law at home and was soon admitted to 
the Cincinnati Bar. He practised law there to the end of his life, 
making a specialty of real estate law and the care of trust estates. 
He was counsel for the Cincinnati Real Estate and Stock Exchange 
and the Municipal Art Society, a member of the board of trustees of 
the University of Cincinnati, a trustee of the Art Museum, a president 
of the local Harvard Club, and one of the presidents of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs. At their meetings he invariably led the singing; on one 
such occasion Major Henry L. Higginson is said to have remarked that 
it ought not be to necessary for him to go to Europe to find a leader for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Music, particularly singing, always 
took Pendleton’s keenest interest. In December, 1882, he founded 
the Apollo Club of Cincinnati of which he was the perpetual president 
and leader. 

Upright dealing and honorable management in public affairs had 
always seemed to him so vital that he felt compelled to take some ac- 
tion to improve the conditions of his home city. For four years he 
was chairman of the Citizens’ Municipal Party, an organization de- 
voted to securing the nomination and election to city offices of men of 
integrity and capacity regardless of party affiliations. For this same 
purpose in 1903 he founded a weekly paper, the Citizens’ Bulletin, 
of which he was proprietor and editor and to which he devoted 
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gratuitously the greater part of his time for ten years. In his efforts 
he met with a larger degree of success than usually falls to the lot of a 
reformer. 

In recognition of his civic service, Harvard, in 1913, gave him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts; President Lowell characterized 
him as “‘a reformer who has not yet wrought in vain; a citizen who by 
unflinching toil and courage has raised his native city to a higher 
plane of public probity.” But, though amply qualified to fill a con- 
spicuous position, Pendleton seemed to care little for a public career, 
and much preferred the quiet life with friends and family. In his last 
years he gradually withdrew from all public enterprises. 

He married, June 4, 1885, Miss Isabelle Gibson Eckstein, the 
daughter of a merchant in Cincinnati. He had three children, two 
daughters, and a son who bears his name and who was for a year or so 
a member of the Harvard Class of 1916. Though he had much to 
make life happy, he had also his full share of cares and troubles, and 
they bore heavily upon his sensitive and lovable nature. His classmates 
will ever think of him with affection and with admiration for the suc- 
cess he made of his life. 

His death, taking from his native city so prominent a figure, called 
forth from the local press many tributes to his character. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer in an editorial on July 13, 1926, said: 


Life presents aspects and phases in connection with character and personal- 
ity that must remain definitely incomprehensible. Never was this truth more 
poignantly illustrated than in the life and career of Elliott H. Pendleton, 
whose truly wonderful personality has passed, let it be believed, into a plane 
of existence where his remarkable potentialities will expand and bless as they 
were not permitted to do in finite restriction. 

Elliott H. Pendleton was, potentially, a great man. He possessed every 
essential quality that inheres in the superior man. He was scholar, musician, 
gentleman, citizen in the fullest meaning of those terms. He commanded 
respect, invited admiration and affection from the circles in which he seemed 
to be satisfied to move, radiating always the aura of a splendid genius with 
that serenity that can be characteristic only of the mentally and morally 
super-gifted among men, 

Far lesser men have risen to places of eminent distinction in the public 
service, in the arts, as representatives of highest social evolution, but no man 
could have surpassed, in force of personality or measure of achievement, this 
quiet, great citizen of Cincinnati had he sought to impress himself upon the 
people of his state and Nation, but who rather embraced the sweetness of a 
life warmed by cultured associations and those friendships and loves that are 
beyond comparison in terms of human speech. Perhaps he chose wisely. 
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Perhaps fate treated him unkindly. Who shall say? But worth and genius are 
imperishable. Such men do not, cannot live in vain. 


And the Cincinnati Times-Star on July 14, 1926, in an editorial 
under the caption of ““A Modern Knight”’ said: 


The late Elliott H. Pendleton was a gallant gentleman. For many years he 
unselfishly gave his time and his money to municipal reform, publishing the 
Citizens’ Bulletin, a paper that was a moral asset to the city and a personal 
liability to its owner. Perhaps Mr. Pendleton was not sufficiently practical to 
achieve enduring results. But the motives of the man were so unselfish that he 
became one of the city’s most impressive figures. Of late years Mr. Pendleton 
had withdrawn from public affairs. He sought the solace of life’s friendships 
rather than the fret of life’s ambitions. Socially Mr. Pendleton was one of the 
most delightful of men. There was a time when no Harvard gathering was 
complete without Mr. Pendleton’s leading his fellow graduates in song. He 
will be sorely missed by men in many walks of life to whom his courage, in 
political defeat, or in personal sorrow, was an inspiration. He was a modern 
exemplification of the Knight “sans peur et sans reproache.” 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CLASS 
OF 1901 
By JOHN W. HALLOWELL, ’01 
“This is the best Reunion any Class ever had!” 
“There has never been a Class with such wonderful spirit!” 


“Harvard and our Class forever!” 

“This is an absolutely perfect Reunion!” 

] ‘OR many, many years such expressions have been common during 
Class Reuniou.s. 4A-.d what harm can there be in the opinion of 


> 


each Class that its Reunions are the “best ever’? May such expres- 
sions of enthusiasm and such opinions continue indefinitely as Harvard 
graduates gather for Class Reunions! 

Yes, the Class of 1901 now looks back upon its Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary with complete satisfaction. As one enthusiast from Cleveland, 
Ohio, has written: 

No words of praise are too extravagant for the men who worked out and 
carried through the admirable arrangements for our celebration. The fore- 
sight, capacity and diligence displayed were extraordinary. Every detail that 
could possibly make for our comfort and pleasure was foreseen and carried 
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out with uncommon precision and ability. Those men not only gave evidence 
of good hearts, but also of the wisest of heads. 

Ten days have now elapsed since we parted, yet the incidents of that joyful 
week are constantly in my mind. Joe Procter’s book [Twenty-Fifth Anniver- 
sary Report], which was intensely interesting before we met, has now become 
a treasure after contact with so many of the men. 

... Mrs. —— joins me to the last degree. We expected much from a 1901 
Twenty-Fifth Reunion, but, as high as our anticipations were set, they were 
far surpassed in realization. 

Blessed with perfect weather, the program was carried out from be- 
ginning to end without a semblance of a hitch, and all this with a 
record-breaking attendance of about 850 members of the Class, their 
wives and children. 

Beginning on Sunday, June 20th, all Classmates registered at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, during the morning, for themselves, 
wives, and children, a#d then proceeded by motors to the Harvard 
Union, Cambridge, where tables, numbered from 1 up, beautifully 
decorated with flowers by the Ladies’ Committee, were appropriately 
arranged. Numbers designating the tables were drawn from three 
large bowls, thereby eliminating any confusion in the seating, and 
assuring a complete mixing-up of the men, wives, and children. This 
method of seating, which has been used with success by several 
Twenty-Fifth Classes, is to be commended, if for no other reason than 
that it broadens acquaintances at the very beginning of the Reunion. 
After a delightful luncheon, and while the tables were being removed 
from the Main Hall and chairs placed for the “ After Luncheon Talks,” 
the children were secretly organized in another room and, when their 
parents were seated, marched round the four walls of the hall in lock- 
step, singing a favorite Harvard song. The sight of these hundreds of 
products of the Class, singing, laughing, and cheering, augured well for 
the events on the program to follow, one fast upon the heels of another, 
throughout the week. 

John W. Hallowell, as Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
introduced Chief Marshal James Lawrence, who gave a delightful 
initial greeting to Classmates, their wives and children. Then came 
two extraordinarily interesting talks by Professor Arthur Pope, ’01, on 
“Harvard Visible,” and Professor William E. Hocking, °01, on 
“Harvard Invisible.” 

After a rousing Harvard cheer, the gathering dispersed into groups, 
to visit, under the guidance of the twenty-eight undergraduate Sons of 
’01, such points of interest as the Widener Library, Fogg Art Museum, 
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the old buildings and new dormitories, the Museums, and, of course, 
the Glass Flowers. 

At five o’clock, Samuel S. Drury and Charles Franklin Shaw, with 
John Carlyle Davis at the organ, conducted the Memorial Services in 
Appleton Chapel for our deceased Classmates. No one present will 
ever forget Sam Drury’s part in this Service, which included the read- 
ing of the names of the 100 men of 1901 who have died since the Class 
first entered Harvard. The sounding of “Taps” stirred our souls. 

At six o’clock, all appreciated the graciousness of President and Mrs. 
Lowell, as refreshments were served under their auspices at their 
home in the College Yard. 

During the evening of this first day of the Anniversary, Classmates 
residing in and near Boston entertained groups of those who had come 
from a distance. 

On Monday, June 21st, “Field Day,” our hopes for sunshine were 
fully gratified. 

Motors took the men to The Preston at Beach Bluff, Swampscott, 
and the ladies and children to the Eastern Yacht Club, Marblehead. 
The men renewed their youth in many forms of athletics, baseball, 
tennis, golf, and swimming, while the ladies and children enjoyed a full 
program of their own, including thrilling sails on the good ship Ad- 
vance, with its inimitable owner, John S. Lawrence, at the helm. Even 
though no limits were put upon the children during an honest-to-good- 
ness clambake, not one ache or pain was reported. The ladies and 
children had supper at the beautiful John Lawrence estate in Tops- 
field, where Mrs. Lawrence entertained with the graciousness that 
captivated the Prince of Wales. A gorgeous display of fireworks was 
a fitting climax. 

For the men, “ afternoon tea and a sandwich” at Jim Hunnewell’s 
Place at Marblehead Neck afforded a perfect appetizer for the Class 
Dinner at The Preston. We had thought that the Class Dinner at 
Plymouth, on the occasion of our Twentieth Anniversary, could not 
be surpassed, but our Twenty-Fifth Dinner was, without doubt, the 
most effective in the Class history. Colonel Bob Goodwin, the Toast- 
master, gave happy introductions of the following speakers: 


James Lawrence Henry L. Shattuck 
John W. Hallowell Floyd R. DuBois 
Joseph O. Procter, Jr. Gilbert H. Montague 
Gerald Blake Thoms H. Reed 
Horton C. Force Henry P. Chandler 


Oliver Shaw (The Class Baby) Waddill Catchings 
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By spending the night at The Preston, away from home, the men of 
1901 created a precedent for future Twenty-Fifth Classes to follow. 
The success of the Dinner was at least partly due to the comfortable 
feeling that no thought need be given to time or getting home — and, 
for hours after the Dinner, groups of Classmates could be seen around 
the hotel or heard in their rooms, cementing friendships. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hunnewell were the hosts at their beautiful 
place in Wellesley for luncheon on Tuesday, June 22d. The men 
motored directly to Wellesley from Swampscott and, upon arrival, 
were scanned by their wives and children. The sunburn of the day be- 
fore hid all traces of “tea and sandwiches,”’ Class Dinner, and little or 
no sleep, so there were no adverse comments whatever. In fact, the 
Class Picture, taken before luncheon, will doubtless go down into 
history as portraying the handsomest and healthiest group of Harvard 
men, wives, and children that ever posed before a camera. 

After luncheon, all motored to Cambridge for the Stadium Exer- 
cises. The wives and daughters went directly to reserved sections, 
while the men and sons joined the colorful procession. The sons, in a 
group, received the greatest applause of the afternoon. 

Professor and Mrs. William E. Hocking entertained at tea at their 
home on Quincy Street. Then came the Spread at Brattle Hall, 
followed by the ‘‘Jollies of 1901,” in which mothers, fathers, daugh- 
ters, and sons participated. Many and warm were the congratulations 
extended to Henry Hurlburt and Mrs. Eliot T. Putnam, the respective 
Chairmen of the Men’s and Ladies’ Committees for this occasion. At 
the “Jollies’” — as was the case at the Class Dinner the night before 
— the most popular song was “A Pledge to Harvard” to the tune of 
“Always” from “Sunny.” The words were the product of the fertile 
brain of Henry W. Palmer, sung most effectively by Percy Fish and, 
because the sentiments of this song typified the spirit of the Reunion, 
and are of the type which loyal sons of Harvard would applaud, the 
words are here given: 

A PLEDGE TO HARVARD 
In our days of youth, 
Rough, untrained, uncouth, 
We came to you. 
Sternly then you taught, 
Lovingly you wrought 
To make us true. 
Now that our young days have passed, 
Now that we’ve learned Veritas, 
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We'll be loving you — Harvard 

With a love that’s true — always. 

When the things you’ve planned 

Need a helping hand 

We will take our stand — always — Harvard. 
Days may not be fair — always, 

That’s when we'll be there — Harvard, 

Not for just an hour, 

Not for just a day, 

Not for just a year, but ALWAYS. 


Dancing, with light refreshments, followed the “Jollies”’ until mid- 
night. Many visited the Yard to enjoy the music, lanterns, illuminated 
fountains, and perhaps some sentimental pastimes about which no 
inquiries were made. 

On Wednesday, June 23d, the scene shifted to the Weston Golf Club, 
with soft basehall for all ages, tennis, and golf, while the band was led 
most effectively by Jack Ross’s charming daughter, Dorothy. After 
another delightful luncheon, motors took the wives and daughters to 
Soldiers’ Field, where, with Crimson 1901 fans and summer costumes, 
they made a gorgeous splash of color in reserved sections behind 
third base. The fathers and sons formed for the procession to the 
game, each with red pennants and balloons. The “hit” of the long 
procession of reunioning classes was made when, on the diamond, the 
fathers broke into two columns, while the sons, with the smallest in 
front, and headed by a large “Sons of ’01”’ banner, marched from the 
rear between the columns of fathers to the stirring music of John 
Fielding’s famous Cadet Band. The applause from the stands was 
tumultuous. Just before the game, the hundreds of balloons were let 
loose simultaneously and soared skyward, chaperoned by one huge 
bunch of perhaps eighty or ninety. Peanuts and ginger pop were then 
distributed by charming daughters and, after the loudest cheer of the 
day for the team from the 1901 sections, the umpire called: “Play 
Ball.” And how the Team did play ball, winning the series from Yale, 
by the score of 13 to 5. 

In the evening, while the men disported themselves at Ben Blake's 
Place, Weston, where Henry Hurlburt staged another of his inimit- 
able shows, the wives and older children had their Class Dinner at The 
Country Club, Brookline. If the Dinner at Brookline was half as good 
as the reports of it which reached the men the next day, it must have 
been an occasion never to be forgotten and a tribute to the genius and 
graciousness of Mrs. James Lawrence, who presided, Mrs. Hocking, 
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who staged the tableaux, Mrs. Richard S. Russell, who was Chairman 
of the Dinner Committee, and the many “artists” who performed. 

Early on the morning of Commencement Day, Thursday, June 
24th, a large group visited Fenway Court. Then the ladies and chil- 
dren proceeded to Heber Howe’s Belmont Hill School for luncheon, 
while the men enjoyed Jim Lawrence’s Chief Marshal’s Spread in the 
College Yard. Some of the wives and children motored to Concord 
and Lexington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Brigham entertained most delightfully at 
the Cambridge Boat Club for several hours after the Alumni Exercises. 
The children, particularly, enjoyed the boat rides on the Charles. 

Although the Reunion ended officially after the Alumni Exercises 
and the Brigham Tea, about 150 proceeded to Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island, to be greeted by Dr. Gerald Blake’s Committee at the New 
Ocean House, where the night was spent. Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 
Moore, whose summer cottage is near the New Ocean House, enter- 
tained during the evening with particularly delicious broiled live 
lobsters, ete. 

Bright and early on the morning of Friday, June 25th, a start was 
made for New London, where the Observation Train was boarded for 
the morning races, both of which Harvard won — Freshman and 
Junior Varsity. As usual, another Classmate and his wife then stepped 
into the breach to make the time between the morning races and the 
Varsity race late in the afternoon pass away all too quickly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick Pope were the delightful hosts on their large power 
yacht, Marilyn IV. With the 1901 flag waving in the breezes, the boat, 
with its gay party, wended its way, through the hundreds of yachts 
anchored in the harbor, to Fisher’s Sound. The return was made in 
ample time for the race. Thus ended the Anniversary. 


The query is often made, usually by the uninitiated, as to whether 
the time and energy put into Class Reunions, and the cost of the 
entertainment and reports of the Secretaries are justifiable. “Why 
have Class Reunions; after all, what do they accomplish?” This is 
the answer, as far as the Class of 1901 is concerned: With an Alumni 
body the size of Harvard’s, the Class is the logical working unit, and, 
therefore, unless a Class is well organized, and has an abundance of the 
right kind of Class spirit, Harvard suffers. Class Reunions, in almost 
all instances, create Class spirit and enhance loyalty to Harvard. 
Competition among Classes is wholesome, and Reunions develop 
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friendly rivalry among Classes to make the best showing. To whom 
did the Managers of Harvard’s great Endowment Fund turn to 
complete the Fund? The Classes. To whom is the new Harvard Fund 
turning? The Classes, by the appointment of Class Agents. And is it 
to be supposed that, in the case of 1901, the members of which con- 
tributed $394,000 to the Endowment Fund, the Twenty-Fifth An- 
niversary Gift to Harvard of $150,000 could have been raised without 
undue pressure, if Class spirit and pride had not been slowly but 
surely developed and fostered since the Class entered the portals of 
Harvard in the fall of ’972 This makes a total of almost $550,000 from 
one Class within four years, irrespective of a substantia] number of 
extra gifts to Harvard from well-to-do members of the Class. 

In regard to the Twenty-Fifth Gift, it is an interesting fact 
that contributions flowed in from members of the Class without 
any dunning to speak of from the Class Treasurer. Work on this 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Fund for Harvard was not begun until 
after the Twentieth Anniversary of the Class had been celebrated in 
1921. It is an evidence of Class spirit and loyalty to Harvard that this 
Fund was raised with little difficulty, following so closely upon the 
heels of the large amount contributed by members of the Class to the 
Endowment Fund. This experience seems to prove that, if a Class is 
well organized, and if its spirit, largely due to the effect of Reunions, is 
what it should be, it is not necessary to begin to raise the Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Fund until within a few years of the Anniversary. 
By that time, members of the Class are established and have a much 
clearer idea of the amount they wish to contribute than is possible 
during the earlier years. The writer of this article, as Class Treasurer, 
commends the idea of not being in too much of a hurry to start raising 
the Twenty-Fifth Fund. 

The Reunion, having been so completely satisfactory, those who 
arranged its details during last winter and spring, will be only too 
glad to be of any possible assistance to the Class of 1902, and subse- 
quent Classes. 

There were twenty-one Men’s Committees, composed of about 200 
members of the Class, and ten Ladies’ Committees, composed of 
about 70 wives. Complete reports have been made by the Chairman 
of each Committee, and these reports, with comments by the Chair- 
men of the Executive Committee, are in bound volumes and at the 
service of future Classes. And do not fail, Mr. Class Secretary, who- 
ever you may be, to publish your Twenty-Fifth Report at least two 
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weeks before your Anniversary. Joseph O. Procter, Jr., Secretary of 
1901, did a masterful piece of work in preparing his admirable report for 
publication and distribution to every member of the Class on June 7th. 
The beneficial effects of this accomplishment cannot be overestimated. 

Blame us not, O reader, for the pride in the Class which is ours, or 
for that enthusiasm which leads us to enjoy thoroughly the sentiments 
expressed in the following Class Song, also written by Henry W. 
Palmer: 

“A LITTLE BIT OF CRIMSON” 
Tune: A Little Bit of Heaven 


Old John Harvard is the father of 
Full many a noble youth, 

His sons are known throughout the world 
For manliness and truth; 

But with the Twentieth Century he 
All efforts did excel 

And how he did this wondrous thing, 
The story I will tell. 


Chorus 
Just a little bit of Crimson fell 
‘ From out the sky one day 
And nestled on the college yard 
At Cambridge, U.S.A. 
And when John Harvard found it, sure, 
He chuckled in his glee. 
He said ‘“‘That’s what I’m looking for! 
It’s just the thing for me.” 
So he sprinkled it with vigor, 
Good fellowship and joy, 
He added quite a dash of fight, 
A portion large of Boy; 
Then he filled it up with wisdom, 
Good nature and with fun, 
And when he had it finished, sure, 
He called it Nineteen One. 


With that little bit of Crimson 
Hidden deep within my heart, 

I feel a better, braver man, 
More fit to do my part. 

Tl cherish it, P’ll honor it, 
Until my days are done; 

That little bit of Crimson that 

He christened Nineteen One! 
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1911 QUINDECENNIAL REUNION 


By ALEXANDER WHEELER, ’11 


( N Monday evening, June 21st, the Clan gathered at the Harvard 

Club of Boston where a dinner was arranged in the Msculapian 
Room. The committee in its wisdom had planned a serious affair with 
speeches by various prominent and distinguished classmates, believing 
that a feast of reason and flow of soul would be in keeping with our 
advancing years. After 184 men had arrived and checked in, it was 
obvious that the room was too small and the dinner was held in the 
main dining room, Harvard Hall; and there being no signs either of 
the prominent and distinguished or of the advancing years, the affair 
became a regular Class gathering with Withington presiding. He also 
made the only speech that was heard, as the other pinch hitters — I 
write from experience — were not used to grappling with the acoustics 
of that enormous hall, particularly when filled with such an enthus- 
iastic Clan, none of whom were suffering in any degree from an in- 
feriority complex. The party was a great success and we went our 
several ways, visiting classmates to the homes of near-by friends, well 
satisfied. 

Tuesday morning, again at the Harvard Club, the clan assembled 
and donned its kilts and other mystic accessories, all of course in the 
well-known 1911 tartan. Again there was no sign of age, and it was 
tacitly agreed that we were the best-appearing body of men that 
Cambridge would see this June, and we rejoiced in Howe’s Scotch 
blood, or whatever, that was responsible for the idea. At 10.30 by 
automobile the migration to the Hotel Preston at Swampscott was 
under way and by noon all had arrived safely, thanks to Crocker’s 
liaison with the traffic powers that be. Ed Kittredge, a commanding 
figure in his kilties, assigned to each and all the few rooms of the 
Preston and cottages that 1901 had left standing, and the field day was 
on. 

Lunch consisted of a most excellent clambake on the beach below 
the hotel, containing lobsters and the usual accessories. This was fol- 
lowed by informal baseball, and the departure, despite gathering 
clouds, of the golf and tennis enthusiasts to Tedesco, Essex County, 
and other neighboring clubs. Others joined the brotherhood of out- 
door loafers on the beach, and when the rain did come bridge became 
the order of the day. It was, except for the more strenuous golfers and 
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Mike Corcoran’s unceasing attack on the piano, a thoroughly lazy 
afternoon. It developed that Chessman Kittredge had come all the 
way from Tahiti to attend the reunion and that both Sam Rindge and 
Dick Allen were on from California and that Tom Mckittrick had 
deserted London for the nonce. Over 170 men were at Swampscott. 

Dinner at the hotel followed, enlivened by vaudeville and Jock and 
his bagpipes, whose hearty reception bore witness to the greatness of 
the Scotch. Generally speaking the vaudeville was thoroughly en- 
joyed — far more so than the speeches of the previous evening — 
another proof of 1911’s eternal youth. The comment of one of the 
hotel employees in reference to 1901’s celebration there the night be- 
fore — “Oh, they were old men’’— speaks volumes. There followed 
several fights between prominent light-weights from near-by towns, 
more enjoyable when refereed by Minot and Withington, both of 
whom were nearly knocked out of the ring, and then again Sprague’s 
movies slow and fast. And so to bed except for Mike’s pianic crew. 

Wednesday dawned bright and fair, assisted by Mike and one Ed- 
mands, and leisurely all rose, sunned themselves, and after breakfast 
journeyed Cambridgeward. On arrival at Soldiers’ Field a mighty 
baseball game was found in progress between Captain Carr’s team and 
the Minions of 1916. Just how — or perhaps why — the team arrived 
and started play at the appointed time is one of those mysteries even 
Shorty doesn’t explain. Later Hooper’s crew made its valiant bid for 
fame on the river, and there are some who still think our number three 
should have followed his oar overboard; be that as it may, we have to 
admit that 1916 did win the race anyway. 

Followed lunch at the Newell jointly with 1916, where one delved 
for salad among outriggers and rudders, only to be ordered out for 
the Class picture and marched to Soldiers’ Field behind the stirring, 
squealing pipes. There were many strange companies — even brother 
Scots — and 1911 headed by the hand organ of five years ago, drawn 
by the same horse and playing the same tunes, made a most triumphant 
entry to its appointed stand, 186 strong. The game was no anti- 
climax, and at its close the great and only Quindecennial Reunion was 
over and the clan dispersed. 

On Thursday, Commencement Day, the Class held its own lunch 
at Thayer 45, instead of joining in the general spread in front of 
Matthews Hall as heretofore. Thirty men were present, and although 
again clothed in sober mufti enjoyed themselves and generally ex- 
pressed approval of the separate lunch. 
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Altogether 197 men attended the reunion, the largest single gather- 
ing being at the baseball game, where 186 were present. Those who 
came were: F. P. Abbot; E. M. Ach; M. I. Adams; E. A. Allen; R. M. 
Allen; A. Anderson; E. Angell; J. C. Aub; F. Ayer; P. H. Babcock; 
C. Baird, Jr.; N. Baldwin; A. D. Barker; B. Barker; J. G. Barnes; 
W. DeF. Beal; E. A. Bemis; T. H. Bliss; W. J. Bloom; H. F. Boynton; 
H. Brightman; H. M. Brooks; E. Brotchie; H. B. Brown; P. C. 
Bunker; F. M. Burnham; C. D. Burrage, Jr.; R. Burrage; J. P. Carr; 
L. H. P. Chapin; D. A. Chase; G. Chase; H. C. Clark; S. Cline, C. C. 
Concannon; M. Coreoran; M. W. Cox; F. E. Crawford; L. Crocker; 
A. M. Crosby; C. Crowley; J. A. Cummings; Francis Cunningham; 
H. N. Curtis; L. H. Cushing; D. F. Cutler; J. F. Daly; A. Dana; F. 
Deane; J. L. d’Este; F. P. Donovan; M. L. Donovan; O. C. Dow; 
A. M. Dumas; H. Edmands; J. L. Eisner; S. Eliot; J. Elliot; D. H. 
Ellis; DeC. Fales; F. F. Field, Jr.; D. S. Finck; J. W. Finkel, A. B. 
Fitts; R. C. Floyd; J. H. Foley; W. D. Foley; J. M. Foster; N. Foster; 
R. Friedman; Kk. R. Garland; J. F. A. Giblin; H. H. Gilman; M. Glo- 
ver; L. C. Goodhue; J. F. Gowen; A. C. Gore; E. B. Green, Jr.; 
H. Green; F. W. Hafey; C. Hann, Jr.; G. R. Harding; P. C. Heald; 
P. W. Hobart; W.C. Hodgdon; W. Hodges; S. P. Holland; R.N. Holt; 
R. F. Hooper; R. Hornblower; P. D. Howe; E. Hutchins; L. Iifeld: 
H. Jacques; J. C. Janney; A. S. Jewett; H. A. Johnson; R. S. Jowett; 
G. E. Judd; E. C. Kavanagh; J. Kean: H. W. Kelley; T. S. Kenyon; 
F. King; C. Kittredge; E. H. Kittredge; J.W. B. Ladd; T. J. Lane, 
Jr.; B. Langmaid; W. A. Lawrence, M. Levine, C. B. MacLaughlin; 
H. Macnider, W. McClelland; T. H. McKittrick, Jr.; F. E. Mer- 
rills, H.G. Merserve, L. Mck. Miller, W. M. Minot, J. R. Moulton, 
H. A. Mundo, D. Munro; J. Murdock; R. Murdock; R. K. Nash; 
H. Nickerson; G. O’Gorman; W. G. O’Hare; H. A. Osgood; F. 'T. 
Parker; H. E. Parkman; R. S. Pattee; F. W. Paul; W. I. Paul, M. E. 
Peabody, J. C. Poland, Jr.; I. Poole; H. C. Pope; A. L. Quinn; E. 5. 
Reed; S$. O. Richardson ITI, J.S. Rider;S. K. Rindge; H. W. Robbins; 
W. P. Rogers; O. T. Russell; S. W. Sabine; H. J. Sachs; J. H. Sas- 
serno; G. C. Scott; V. Schaeffer; T. T. Scudder; J. S. Shaw, Jr.; 
F. G. Smith, P. H. Smith; P. M. Smith; H. H. R. Spofford; W. D. 
Sohier, Jr.; N. Southworth; H. B. Sprague; G. S. Squibb; M. Stein- 
hardt; A. Stevens; J. E. Stiles; J. H. Storer, Jr.; L. E. Stover; J. M. 
Strong; E. W. Supple; E. G. Sutcliffe; J. A. Sweetser; W. G. Taussig; 
C. Taylor; A. C. Townsend; J. R. Tunis; B. Tuckerman, Jr.; C. R. 
Union; B. Viles; P. VerPlank; G. T. Vought, Jr.; A. G. Waite; J. M. 
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Walker; R. S. Wallace; D. J. Walsh, Jr.; L. H. Washburn; W. B. 
Webster, Jr.; F. A. Welch, A. Wheeler; C. S. Whittier, T. 5. Widger; 
P. F. Wild; G. Williams; L. L. Winship; E. A. Winsor; L. Withington; 
S. Wolfman; S. Woodward; F. W. Young. 


THE 1916 DECENNIAL REUNION 
By SCHUYLER DILLON, ’16 
Cows, Hogs anp Gotr NATIONAL BANK 
St. Josepu, Mo., August 4, 1926 
Mr. Ab. Sent 
23 Late Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Broruer As: 

Sorry you did not come to the 1916 Decennial Reunion. It was one 
of the best we ever had. I have attended the Triennial at Wareham 
and Sexennial at Duxbury, both of which were grand occasions, but 
they in no way compared with this one. Ten years have taught us 
much about enjoying a reunion if nothing else. 

On arrival in Boston, Saturday, June 19th, I went to the Harvard 
Club and met several other fellows who had come to Boston a little 
early so they would not miss any of the preliminaries. As a result of 
having sent so many post cards to the Secretary I almost went to his 
office as a matter of habit. Kreger, Enright and I dined together and 
Mahan and several others joined us. We discussed the prospects of 
the ball game with Fred Mitchell who was coaching the team, and his 
prophecy of a victory was certainly sustained Wednesday when the 
team beat Yale. Chick McLaughlin and several of his 1911 stalwarts 
came in as the evening progressed and we indulged in mutual recrim- 
inations in which 1916, of course, had by far the best of it. 

Arising bright (?) and early Sunday morning I wandered down 
Atlantic Avenue to meet the boys coming over from New York on the 
boat. They had apparently enjoyed a pleasant voyage and were dis- 
cussing the events with considerable interest when I met them. One 
of them had become so interested in the workings of a large steamer 
that he had explored its interior and finally persuaded one of the 
officers to show him the ship’s brig. He was not much impressed with 
its conveniences and he stated it was rather damp. As a result of his 
perambulations he and his counsel visited the Steamship Company 
offices and explained their feelings in the matter to the vast enlighten- 
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ment of the officials. Being unable to persuade them to breakfast 
with me I was forced to proceed to Appleton Chapel for the 9.30 
Memorial Service without having had an opportunity to satisfy that 
small but strident inner voice. 

The Memorial Service was most fittingly conducted by Professor 
Palmer, as he addressed us at our graduation, at which time he also 
was leaving his active service with the University. His delineation 
of the progressive steps in one’s attitude toward life and the change 
from a desire for continuous adventure to the more mature enjoy- 
ments of consolidated experience, helped me to a better understanding. 
We do indeed miss the companionship of the twenty-five of our class 
who died in uniform. I agree with Professor Palmer that we must al- 
ways combat any disparagement of those who took part in the Great 
War. Living in the present, as we must, its events sometimes obscure 
and prevent true perspective of past events. Hearing from such a wise 
teacher that after the Civil War the lowering of moral conditions was 
worse than now was most cheering to me. In perusing the excel- 
lent Decennial report I was impressed with the weight of Professor 
Palmer’s statement that graduates of Harvard College are trained 
to be leaders and I feel that in the Great War they bore well the trust 
received at the hands of their Alma Mater. Those forty-five who have 
gone since we graduated are indeed a loss to us and to our country. 
The Class will demonstrate that it has accepted the added responsi- 
bility as a result of such loss. To do the work they would have done, 
however, is a far different matter, as the spark of genius once quenched 
‘an never be relighted. President Eliot’s reply to Professor Palmer at 
Professor Dunbar’s funeral that “No one worth anything can take 
the place of one who has died” is as apt now as it was then. We can 
all, I feel sure, follow the way pointed out by Professor Palmer and 
draw strength from this loss. These profitable modes of mourning as 
explained by Professor Palmer will surely help us all. 

The trip to the Mayflower Inn at Plymouth was made very pleasant 
by glorious weather, so much so in fact, that only 44 went on the 
special train which the Committee had so thoughtfully provided for 
the 122 who had indicated they would use it. Had the weather been 
unpleasant it seems probable the train would have been crowded. 
The hotel certainly took good care of us, and on the whole I think it 
-an fairly be said we returned the compliment. 

The Entertainment Committee under Wingate Rollins certainly 
provided well and many enjoyed the excellent golf course, the cos- 
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tumes, and the baseball equipment. The fine beach near the hotel 
caused the swimming trunks to come in for considerable attention. 
Having seen so many classmates swimming may have been the cause 
of one long member exhibiting his version of the breast stroke on the 
hood of an automobile backing down the hill when the picture was to 
be taken. To illustrate his versatility he also made considerable use 
of the flower garden as part of his one ring circus. Another made very 
artistic use of his kelp girdles on the beach. I understand that several 
enjoyed a trip in a motor boat, but one of them displeased the captain. 

A striking example of the endurance of bonds formed in under- 
graduate years was the cottage occupied by the Twelve Apostles. 
Some of them furnished considerable amusement for the rest of us. 
They were apparently well chaperoned by their mascots Bella Donna 
and Aspirin. 

At the banquets Sunday and Monday evenings the Entertainment 
Committee fairly outdid itself. The touching welcome by the “ Mayor 
of Plymouth” warmed the hearts of all who could hear him. Tobacco 
must be a great beverage. The prize fighters were more active but 
not so graceful as Fatima and her nymphs who gave such superb ex- 
hibitions of the breast stroke in the pool. The music furnished by the 
quartet was a pleasant reminder of the excellent harmony with which 
the Glee Club ‘entertained us during undergraduate days. Their 
rendering of the “Reunion Song” ably abetted by the Class was 
particularly effective. Sargent certainly did well by us in this re- 
spect. I am told there was also a speech. 

I understand that one member developed a predatory instinct and 
led an expedition against the united hosts of the Class of 1920 which 
had foregathered nearby. Proceeds of this raid were only exceeded by 
the loot which “Peanut” by his superior skill (or sleight of hand) 
filched from the unlonely inmate of the library. 

Added to the considerable display of talent provided for the evening 
entertainment, Cutler and Lyman displayed their suave talents and 
cajoled numerous unsuspecting classmates into parting with their 
hard-earned dollars when they auctioned off the very clever posters 
furnished by Sizer. When the dust had settled and the posters had 
disappeared the Committee found $41.00 left. 

After dinner our friends displayed how truly versatile a college 
graduate can be. A fiercely contested ping pong tournament was held 
on the sun porch and one man stood (?) off all comers for quite a while. 
Numerous other contests were staged, the most popular of which was 
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a curious game involving the use of cards and small round pieces of 
ivory. The delegation from upper New York State were enthusiastic 
participants but not entirely successful. However, they formed a 
corporal’s guard by collecting a few local celebrities and patrolled the 
hotel throughout the night, awakening their heavily slumbering 
friends at 5 A.M. 

In the evening others foregathered around a bonfire on the beach 
and released their energies in song until the powerful baritone of Bill 
advised them to proceed at will but on the double, back to the hotel. 
When arrived each man should constitute himself a reception com- 
mittee of one for a visit from high government officials. The dis- 
appointment occasioned by the failure of these government officials to 
appear was allayed to a certain extent by the appearance, on his iron 
steed, of one of the highly trained but circumspect members of the 
State Police. It was reported on good authority that his reception, 
while cordial, resulted in a temporary misplacement of the ignition 
wires. After considerable mutual effort these were discovered and re- 
placed. Amidst a touching demonstration of the esteem in which this 
lone representative of the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts was 
held he departed in peace. 

Four of our fellow classmates who attended the Reunion were ex- 
pecting immediate increments to that vast and evergrowing body of 
future undergraduates. I have since learned that Gramkow, Edgar- 
ton, and Dillon are the proud fathers of three more members of the 
Class of 1948. Dickson has not been heard from. 

Tuesday morning dawned bright and more or less clear. Most of 
us proceeded to Bob Herrick’s place in Wareham for “Ye good olde 
fashioned clam-bayke” as promised by the Entertainment Committee. 
The buses provided were not filled as the Committee expected. Many 
stopped en route to enjoy the splendid golf courses near the ocean 
which Cape Cod so bountifully provides. A swim in the warm waters 
of Buzzards Bay, either off the float or from the catboat, sharpened our 
already keen appetites. The convivial atmosphere of the boat house 
and the open-handed hospitality of the Herricks were most delightful 
and reminded many of the Triennial. Under a large tent we then 
undertook to convert Herrick’s gift of delicious clams and lobsters 
into renewed Alumni energy. This was accomplished by dint of much 
exertion and despite numerous interruptions by the class Charlie 
Chaplin, who persisted in his attempts to drown himself in two feet of 
water. As on most such festive occasions the pleasures of the table 
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were enhanced by the always delightful joys of song. Two choristers 
of note, to wit, Mahan and Felton, first entertained the hungry horde. 
The heart strings of many were touched and tears trembled in the eyes 
of some at the pathetic plight of the sailor’s daughter so touchingly 
described by Felton. In lighter vein Robinson entertained with de- 
tails of how Yale came to be founded. Several other budding choris- 
ters named Schofield, Watson, Cutler and Cunningham also charmed 
us with their dulcet tones. Despite a few showers we all journeyed 
safely back to Boston, but the special train was almost empty. 

Wednesday morning it was demonstrated beyond peradventure 
that 1916 still preserves its manly vigor in greater degree than does 
1911. A crew composed of our mightiest men such as Soucy, Parsons, 
Harry Middendorf, and Lyman embarked in an eight-oar shell and 
piloted by the ever clever Kreger administered a crushing defeat to 
our manly but rapidly weakening rivals of 1911. 

After a delicious luncheon provided under the skillful direction of 
Kennedy we marched to the ball game. The ever youthful appearance 
of our sprightly class was vastly enhanced by the costumes. Amidst 
the other reunioning classes we had the pleasure of seeing the Yale 
team soundly trounced by a hard hitting, clever fielding nine. The 
wild skirl of the pipes provided by a Scotch band enlivened the occa- 
sion considerably: 

Although the Reunion ceased officially after the game on Wednes- 
day some of us stayed over for Commencement on Thursday, partook 
of the Alumni Luncheon served in the Yard, and attended the Alumni 
exercises in Sever Quadrangle. The awarding of honorary degrees is 
always of great interest to Alumni. It was particularly so this year 
as we had the pleasure of seeing Mr. George F. Baker, who has made 
possible the splendid new buildings of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration across the Charles. The Honorable Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, also received a well merited degree. 
We were much disappointed, however, because the radio amplifiers 
failed to carry Mr. Mellon’s voice satisfactorily. The Class of 1901 
presented an unrestricted gift of $150,000. Shall we plan to do like- 
wise or rely on our contributions to the Harvard Fund Council? 

Coupled with the remarks by President Lowell and his report that 
the endowment fund had now reached a grand total of approximately 
$70,000,000 with gifts for the year of almost $7,000,000, the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Howard Elliott, President of the Harvard Fund 
Council, was very timely. This fund has now reached such propor- 
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tions and has had contributions from so many Alumni that it may be 
considered a permanent method of financing the University, although 
in existence only a short time. 

Those members of the class who were unable to attend can never 
appreciate the fine work done by the Reunion Committees under the 
able leadership of Ernest Soucy. Everything seemed to proceed with- 
out any difficulty, which showed the result of the continued efforts and 
careful planning which had been going on long before time for the 
Reunion. It was plainly evident to all of us that no such wonderful 
entertainment could have been staged for such a small attendance fee 
as $20.00. I have since found out that for the 201 men who attended 
the actual gross expenses were $7056.73. The deficit was made up 
by those who gave outright and the underwriters. They also deserve 
our thanks as does Harcourt Amory for his careful handling of the 
finances. 

The next Reunion is the Fifteenth, which I understand custom has 
decreed shall be mixed. Iam looking forward to O’Neil’s movies which 
he took at this Reunion. 

Yours until the Fifteenth 
PRE SENT 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 
— the kindness of Dr. James H. Penniman of Phila- 


delphia, the writer has had the privilege of examining a copy of 
‘A Poem Delivered before the Iadma of Harvard College,” Thursday, 
Looking June 27, 1850, by A. Wallace Thaxter, °52. How many 
Back Harvard men now living know what the Iadma was? 
Mr. Thaxter’s booklet contains some evidence that the society bore a 
respectable character; witness the style of the prefatory correspond- 
ence. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 28, 1850 
Dear Sir: — 
At a meeting of the Iadma, holden June 27th, it was voted to solicit for 
publication copies of the first annual oration and poem before that Society. 
We are most happy, as committee for the purpose, to fulfil the order of the 
Society by requesting of you a copy of the poem for the printer. 
With feelings of delight and gratification, we are, Sir, etc., etc., 
E. E. ANDERSON 
E. H. Nean 
S. P. JENNISON 
Mr. A. Watiace THAXTER 
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To this flattering solicitation, after a delay of a few days, Mr. 
Thaxter responded as follows: 


CampBrincEr, July 2, 1850 
GENTLEMEN: — 

I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your courteous note, ask- 
ing a copy of a poem delivered before the Iadma, on the evening of June 27th, 
1850, for publication. 

Conscious that it will not stand the test of a critical perusal, allow me, in 
complying with your request, to ask some indulgence for it as a “first at- 
tempt.” 

I have the honor to remain, etc., etc., 

A. WALLACE THAXTER 

Messrs. E. E. ANDERSON, 

E. H. Neat, Committee 
S. P. JennIson ) 


Do such courtly interchanges as a preliminary to publication take 


[ place nowadays between editors of the Crimson or the Advocate and 


Class Orators and Poets? More probably Jack meets Bill on the street 
and says, “Bill, don’t forget to let me have a copy of the hooey that 
you're going to pullon Class Day,” and Bill replies, “Honestly, Jack, 
it’s too good for your punk sheet, but as you’re a friend of mine I'll do 
you the favor.” 

Perhaps even. in 1850 not all undergraduates were invariably 
so polite to one another as the exchange of letters between Mr. 
Thaxter and the Iadma’s committee would suggest. At any rate to 
that urbane correspondence the following note is appended: 


In reply to a similar communication made to Mr. J. B. Kimball, the com- 
mittee received a note refusing to allow the publication of the oration. 


One feels that if Mr. Kimball had phrased his refusal in terms as 
gracious and dignified as those in which invitation and acceptance 
were conveyed, it too would have been printed in full. 

The poem opens with a description of a visit paid to the author by 


A Sophomore with fierce moustache and an incipient beard; 
A Regalia in his mouth, a dicky huge and tall, 
And a hat whose rim terrific concealed his person small. 


His mission is to invite the author to deliver the poem before the 
Iadma. The author quails, pleads his unfitness, but finally con- 
sents. 

In his poem he describes a Freshman’s career at Harvard. He gives 
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a picture of a hazing party of which the Freshman, lying in bed and 
dreaming of summer delights, is made the victim. 


Ah, whence is that light which now dazzles the eye? t 
Ah, what is that sound which now startles his ear? 

*Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen to haze! 
*Tis the Sophomores’ wild, demoniac cheer! 


He springs from his bedstead; he flies to the door; 
Amazement confronts him with Sophomores dire; 

Torpedoes are ruthlessly thrown on the floor, i 
His matches and candles are flung on the fire. 


Like maniacs let loose, his tormentors still yell; 

In vain the lost Fresh calls on Proctors for help; 
Unseen boots of Sophs attack in the rear, 

And their clamor is drowning the poor victim’s yelp. 
O victimized Freshman! never again 

Leave unbolted your door when to rest you retire, 
And, unhazed and unmartyred, you proudly may scorn 

Those foes to all Freshmen who ’gainst thee conspire. 


No Soph shall e’er plead to his classmates for thee, 

Or redeem thy poor frame from their merciless rage, } 
But the smashing of glass shall thy serenade be, 

And the creaking of leather thy foemen presage. 


By the cool college pump shall thy corpus be laid, 
And on thy nude limbs the free water shall pour, 
Till, worn and exhausted, they carry thee back, 
And deposit thy carcass inside of thy door. | 


The doggerel rhymes give a glimpse of the indignities to which ’ 
Freshmen of the period were subjected and of the base uses to which the 
oft-lamented college pump was occasionally put. But brighter days 
are in store for the Freshman; the poem records the rake’s progress; 
his difficulties with his first cigar, the memorable occasion of his first 
shave, the inditing of his first love poem, his frequent visits to the 
opera are topics that inspire the muse. It is intimated too that he par- j 
takes discreetly of potations. As may be judged from the examples 
quoted, the verses are of commonplace quality, but they have the 
somewhat unusual merit of attempting to sketch contemporaneous 
undergraduate life. And they suggest that the typical student sought 
every opportunity to become a devil of a fellow. 
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Shortly after reading Mr. Thaxter’s poem the writer happened to be 
glancing through the very interesting Twenty-fifth Anniversary Re- 
port of the Class of 1901, and came upon some verses which caused 
him to wonder if it was the habit of undergraduates at the end of the 
last century to ignore the opportunities that students in the middle of 
the century eagerly seized. For here a man of mark, a civil engineer 
whom cities, counties, and states all over the country seek in consulta- 
tion, looks back on wasted opportunities and sets forth his high views 
and purpose for the future in stirring verse (with apologies to an un- 
known author): 


I have led a good life, full of calm and quiet, 

But I shall have an old age, filled with rum and riot. 
I have been a staid youth, wed to peace and study, 
But I shall have an old age, ribald, coarse and bloody. 
I have never cut throats, even when I yearned to; 
Never sung the queer songs that my fancy turned to, 
I have been a nice boy, cowed by smug conditions; 

I have tied my real self tight in inhibitions. 

I have been a sweet lad, careful of my morals; 

I shall be a grand-dad, full of vice and quarrels; 

With white hair and red face, full of hell and liquor, 
When I get a bad thought, I shall let her flicker. 

I shall print in bold type what I’ve only hinted; 

I shall pull the raw stuff that I’ve never printed. 

I shall leave the straight path I have walked dejected; 
I shall be an old bum, loved and unrespected. 

I shall quit the good life, full of peace and quiet, 

And I shall be a Falstaff, steeped in rum and riot. 


Do the other members of the Class of 1901 look back as sadly as 
this classmate does to a mis-spent youth, or forward as hopefully as he 
to a good old age? 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


On the first of May about one hundred and fifty alumni came back to Cam- 
bridge for Graduates’ Day. Many of them, no doubt, were already familiar 


Graduates’ with the present workings of the University and its chief 
ay problems, but for others there must have been much illumina- 


tion in what they saw and heard. The Dean of the College, the Professor of 
Hygiene, and the Chairman of the Board of Tutors in one of the largest de- 
partments of the College, all gave their points of view as to the tasks which 
they, as representatives of the Faculty, are doing, often in new ways and with 
new success. But, very properly, it was not only the Faculty which was 
heard from. To-day more than ever before undergraduates are interested in 
the educational methods and policies of Harvard, and a meeting to discuss 
such things would be incomplete without an expression of the students’ views. 
So, on Graduates’ Day, two seniors and two juniors, all of them active in 
college affairs, gave their side of the picture presented by Harvard of the 
moment. The speeches of the Faculty members and the undergraduates 
prepared the way for a tour of the University — far from complete, of course, 





as any tour made in an hour or two must be — and then came a luncheon at 
the Union at which President Lowell, Professor Whitehead, and the President 
of the Student Council spoke to the visitors. The rest of the day was given up 
to attendance at athletic events on Soldiers’ Field, and in the evening a buffet 
supper at the Harvard Club was the prelude to a reading by Professor Cope- 
land — the ‘‘Copey” beloved of generations of Harvard men. 

No one knows how all this impressed each visitor, but it is safe enough to 
guess that most of those who attended came away with a little clearer un- 
derstanding of what Harvard is to-day and hopes to be to-morrow. Clearer 
understanding does not always mean fuller approval, but it often does. Many 
have felt that much criticism of the College by its alumni has proceeded in 
large measure from their incomplete information as to what they were attack- 
ing. If there is any basis for such a belief, Graduates’ Day should improve the 
situation. Probably no means can be devised by which every change at Har- 
vard can be explained and interpreted to every graduate, though, of course, 
the meetings of the various individual Harvard Clubs and of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs do much to accomplish this. Nothing is likely to serve better 
than Graduates’ Day, for there is a vast difference between hearing of the 
College and its development and aims, at five hundred or a thousand miles 
distance, and receiving the same information in Cambridge, where the tools 
with which Harvard works are visible and the undergraduates whom she 
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would serve can testify as to her success or failure as they see it. One may 
well hope, therefore, that Graduates’ Day may become an annual event, and 
that it may be attended by all who are interested enough in the University 
to wish to be well informed about it. Certainly no defender of Harvard can 
afford to neglect the possibility of getting from such meetings the weapons he 
needs, and no conscientious critic can afford to air his view without a full 
knowledge of the evidence they offer. 

Just now there seems to be a new class of critics, aroused to protest by the 
announcement of the plans for the projected University Church to be built as 
a memorial to the heroes of the World War. To some a church A Memorial 
does not seem the best memorial; to others the particular struc- Ch¥reh 
ture planned for seems unsatisfactory or worse. As to the first point, opinions 
may differ, and probably no memorial could be decided upon which would 
satisfy every alumnus. In any such matter all that can be hoped for is a de- 
cision agreed upon by responsible and accredited alumni representatives. 
This seems to have been secured in the case of the proposed Church. In 1919 
the Associated Harvard Clubs appointed a large committee to act as a War 
Memorial Committee, and in 1924 this body recommended that the memorial 
be a church or chapel in the Colonial style of architecture. In 1925 the Over- 
seers’ Committee to Visit Appleton Chapel reported that the present chapel 
was inadequate and endorsed the plan for a new church to contain a special 
chapel bearing the name of Appleton. Later in the same year the President 
and Fellows resolved to accept funds for the building of a new chapel, if these 
should be forthcoming, leaving the question whether it should constitute a 
memorial to the Harvard dead in the World War, for decision by the donors. 
Still later in 1925 the Associated Harvard Clubs resolved that the War Me- 
morial should take the form of a new church or chapel and authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider means of raising funds for its construc- 
tion. It seems, therefore, that so far as alumni opinion can be gauged, it 
favors the proposed memorial, whatever individual alumni, or groups of 
them, may think. Meanwhile the undergraduates were heard, their spokes- 
men seeming to oppose the plan. No one has taken this very seriously, and 
no doubt there is good reason. It is notoriously difficult to obtain a truly 
representative expression of undergraduate opinion, and, in this case, what- 
ever the present students in the College may feel, it is probably not unjust to 
maintain that the War Memorial is something about which the views of the 
alumni are to be considered first. The men in whose honor it is designed are on 
the roll of graduates; the contributions toward it are certain to be made 
principally by graduates, and it will belong to Harvard men not of any one 
period but of all time, so that the great body of graduates far outnumbering 
the students of any one year should have a proportionately larger voice in the 
decision than the present members of the College. 

There are many alumni—and undergraduates, too, no doubt — who, 
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while approving a church as the best War Memorial, object strongly to the 
architects’ plans so far as they have been made public. The possibilities for 
diversity of opinion in such a matter are great, and the most ardent critic can 
hope for nothing better than a plan satisfactory to most of those for whom and 
by whom the Memorial is to be built. How such a plan may be agreed upon is 
not easy to decide. Perhaps a large committee of architects might be ap- 
pointed to determine upon the final plans — perhaps some such group has 
already met. No one can censure the alumnus who has strong views as to 
what a University building should or should not be, or objects to the construc- 
tion of one not approved by a representative group of those who are qualified 
to judge. On the other hand, one must sympathize without agreeing with a 
graduate who fails to contribute to or support the building of a memorial 
planned by and acceptable to those best able to speak for the alumni, merely 
because his personal predilections as to architecture differ from theirs. It 
seems probable that the Memorial Church will be built. There is every reason 
to hope that it will satisfy, so far as anything can, those who are eager that 
its beauty and appropriateness shall be consonant with the noble purpose to 
which it is to be dedicated. 

Fortunately in this day of much building the other University halls now in 
process of construction are day by day finding fewer critics and more friends. 
New build- Across the Charles the Business School already begins to give 
ings an idea of its final form; the new Fogg Art Museum is rapidly 
taking shape, and the new Freshman Dormitory, McKinlock Hall, and Straus 
Hall in the Yard, are practically completed. In McKinlock Hall there is to be 
no dining room, but, unlike the other Freshman Dormitories, it is to contain 
a library. One may see in this an admirable emphasis upon the things of the 
spirit as opposed to those of the flesh, though, of course, the dwellers in 
McKinlock will not live by books alone. They will share the dining halls pro- 
vided by the neighboring Freshman Dormitories, and in return, no doubt, they 
will share their library with their classmates. They are to be envied by those 
who believe that convenient access to books often stimulates a love of read- 
ing. McKinlock Hall will house not only such volumes as will help students 
in preparation for college classes, but also books for rainy days, for recre- 
ation in those hours, now all too rare, when they have time to read simply 
because they enjoy it. 

Two other pieces of construction are in progress — the John Weeks Bridge 
across the Charles just below the Larz Anderson Bridge, designed to make a 
convenient way from the new Business School to the Yard, and the group of 
houses being built along Shaler Lane, off Mount Auburn Street, just below 
the Infirmary. The latter are not, properly speaking, University buildings, 
but they are to serve as dwellings for graduate students. There are to be two 
rows of connected houses, on opposite sides of a lane or court. Some of them 
will be rented as single houses; others will be divided into apartments, and in 
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all they will shelter forty-three families. Married graduate students have not 
in the past found the housing problem in Cambridge easy to solve, and al- 
though Shaler Lane will not take care of all who need something of the sort, it 
will improve the present situation, and, if it proves successful, may well en- 
courage the building of other houses for the same use. 

The most hasty visit to Cambridge is enough to show how fast Harvard is 
developing in respect to bricks and mortar, but there are other things in the 
life of the University, without which bricks and mortar would Gifts to the 
have neither usefulness nor meaning. Sometimes, too, the most Library 
important advances are those least celebrated. Certainly the recent growth 
of the College Library is a case in point. A brief newspaper comment here and 
there, an article or two in Harvard Library Notes, a periodical little known to 
graduates, and a few pages in the Alumni Bulletin, have called attention to 
certain gifts to the Library during the last few months, but how precious these 
gifts are and what they represent for the life and development of Harvard 
seem to be insufficiently appreciated. For nearly a year now an anonymous 
donor has sent to the Library volume after volume, all of them valuable as 
rarities, and most of them English books of the Stuart period. The giver has 
not only protected his anonymity, but has been so modest in the manner of 
his giving as to leave most friends of Harvard and its Library in ignorance of 
the extent and richness of his donations. All the books he has sent have been 
presented in memory of Lionel de Jersey Harvard of the Class of 1915, who 
was killed in action in the World War. These gifts have been supplemented 
by many others, from Mr. Stillman, Mr. Lamont, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Er- 
nest B. Dane, and others, and at a recent auction sale in New York at whicha 
great private library of rare volumes was sold, Harvard secured many of the 
most desirable items. Money values mean little where books are concerned, 
but the fact that the purchases for the Library at this one sale amounted to 
approximately $40,000 makes it evident that the Library has generous friends, 
and that its collections are being greatly increased by their gifts. 

Quite apart from reckonings in dollars and cents — reckonings which can- 
not always be made, since some of the books in question could not be dupli- 
cated — is the greater value of these gifts to the Library in their strengthening 
of the University’s resources in the material for scholarship. To an observer 
not well versed in such things, the $40,000 collection from the New York sale 
may not be a striking sight. There are not very many books in the lot. They 
are not all of great literary importance. Yet it cannot be assumed that they 
are of use merely for bibliographers, or book collectors to whom rarity alone 
may recommend an otherwise wholly insignificant pamphlet. If the Library’s 
accessions represented nothing more than this, they might be welcomed as 
items for a museum, but they would still have to be regarded as luxuries, 
treasures which any college would be glad to own, but which, after all, play 
little part in the fundamental life of the University. Forty thousand dollars 
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would go far to procure more tutors for a year, or more professors, or a bet- 
ter class-room, or part of anew gymnasium, and such things are needed. But 
no one who considers what the gifts to the Library really mean can wish that 
the money invested in them had been applied to anything else. 

A university, however well supplied with buildings and students, must 
depend for its success largely upon its teachers. Harvard has long and justly 
prided itself upon its ability to attract great scholars in all fields — men who 
can teach not only undergraduates but graduates, and by their accomplish- 
ments draw students to them and to the University. But merely to pay a 
scholar a salary to work at Harvard is not enough. Other universities will 
pay him to come to them; they may even pay him more, or give him greater 
privileges, or in other ways make their offers more appealing than ours. The 
chances are, however, that if he is a scholar with the true scholar’s zeal, he 
will estimate more highly than salary, hours of work, and other details of pro- 
fes ional routine, the opportunity to do effective work in his special field, and 
in many cases he must measure the claims of a university upon him by the 
excellence of its library. Harvard has one of the great libraries of the world, 
but it has rivals. So long as it holds its present position it will be one of the 
great inducements she has to offer to teachers and students. As it grows and 
develops, the men she wants will come to her. Rare books mean far more to 
the scholar than to the layman or the mere book-collector. To him they mean 
materials to be used in the investigation of the problems which interest him 
most, and if he can find at Harvard volumes which he could use nowhere else 
in America, he is not likely to refuse any chance to come to Cambridge. Not 
only scholars and teachers but advanced students depend upon the strength 
of the Library. And even elementary students, undergraduates who have yet 
to acquire any pronounced scholarly tastes, find the special collections of the 
Library stimulating. There must be, even for the most indifferent student of 
poetry, a vast difference between reading Milton merely in modern reprints, 
and seeing and reading, as he can do at Harvard, the same poems as they were 
new books” of the day, or examining volumes 
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issued when they were the 
which came from Milton’s library and show by their annotations how a poct, 
a creature of flesh and blood, worked in preparation for his masterpieces. 
Even the ephemeral publications of the past, books without intrinsic literary 
merit, serve in similar fashion. It would be a reckless man who would attempt 
to understand the state of mind of the twentieth century or our writers, with- 
out some study of those contemporary publications which are most popular 
to-day but have little chance of survival, and it is hardly less reckless to try to 
understand Milton, or Dryden, or Shakespeare with no knowledge of the 
books, now forgotten and rare, which were “best sellers,” the straws giving 
the direction of public taste, in their times. In other fields than literature and 
history, too, the strength of the Library often measures the appeal of Harvard 
to scholars, and if one grants that a university exists for scholarship, one must 
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regard the benefactors of the Library as contributors not only to one of Har- 
vard’s museums but also to its progress in its chief work. 

Commencement traditionally marks the end of the college year, and this 
June, as always, the number of degrees conferred was impressive. President 
Lowell announced that nearly $7,000,000 had been received in Commence- 
gifts to the University during the year. Eleven honorary de- ™&?t 
grees were conferred. The alumni meeting, with its addresses, was well at- 
tended, and it was interesting to find more than one of the speakers comment- 
ing particularly on Harvard’s long history and tradition as something of 
which she should be proud. Each Commencement adds one to a long list, 
and each proves once more that the ideals of the past are those of the present, 
however differently they may be expressed. As President Main of Grinnell 
said this vear, ‘The principles and ideals that are the soul of Harvard have 
kept steadily on and have grown from one level of creative influence to an- 
other.” 

The details of the observance of Commencement have been amply reported 
to the alumni already, but probably many who read of them think of them as 
the end of Harvard’s activities until September. One needs only The Summer 
to visit Cambridge to discover that there is no pause in the work School 
of the University even during the months traditionally celebrated as the 
“summer vacation.” Only a few days after Commencement the Summer 
School began, with more students than last year and many new courses and 
instructors. Something like a dozen instructors from other colleges are mem- 
bers of the Summer School Faculty, and there are this year three visiting pro- 
fessors from overseas. To pick up one of the summer issues of the University 
Gazette is to be struck at once by the manifold opportunities offered by the 
Summer School. There are chapel services, evening lectures and readings, 
day and half-day trips to points of interest. Tennis, swimming, and rowing 
are available for every one. From early in July until the middle of August the 
Yard and Soldiers’ Field are hardly less crowded than during the regular 
college session. There must be many men and women who, although they 
know the University only through the Summer School, owe something of the 
allegiance to it which is felt by its alumni. Perhaps some day a sort of asso- 
ciate membership in the great body of Harvard graduates may be extended 
to those Summer School students who have come to appreciate part of the 
University and are grateful for what it has given them. 

Not only the Summer School but other departments at Harvard continue 
their work through the weeks between Commencement and the opening of 
the college year in September. The Dean’s office is busy until Other sum- 
well into July in finishing up the work of the college term; and ™&* activities 
long before their task is completed, other offices begin to prepare the way for 
the new F:eshmen. The Committee on Admission must select from the whole 
number of applicants those who seem best fitted to make up the limited num- 
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ber to be admitted; the Board of Freshmen Advisers must see that each of 
these men has a Faculty Adviser upon whom he can call for such counsel as 
he needs and, more important, for a friendly reception in the first bewildered 
weeks of college, and the elaborate program of the three days devoted to the 
greeting of the Class of 1930 before the University regularly opens must be 
carefully planned in advance. All these things take time, and of necessity the 
summer is the period given to them. 

Once admitted, and safely in the routine of college life, the Freshman Class 
is most immediately in touch with official Harvard through the Assistant 
Deans. Next year Lawrence S. Mayo, whose connection with the Dean’s office 
has been long and successful, will have charge of the Freshmen, and with him 
will be associated Paul Birdsall, ’21, a newly appointed Assistant Dean. Se- 
lected as carefully as the present system of admission permits, and in the care 
of Mr. Mayo and Mr. Birdsall, the new Freshman Class begins its career at 
Harvard under the happiest auspices. Upon it, as upon each new class, the 
attention of the College is for the moment centred, and the successful 
progress of its members toward becoming Harvard alumni is the concern of 
Faculty, graduates, and upperclassmen, alike. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 24, 1926 








Academic Exercises 


Commencement Day was sunny and 
pleasant. The academic exercises were 
held as usual in Sever Quadrangle, under 
a canopy. A microphone and amplifier as- 
sisted the speakers to make themselves 
heard. 

President Lowell and the University 
Marshal, Dr. John Warren, ’96, led the 
academic procession. Following them 
came the Fellows of Harvard College, the 
Board of Overseers, Governor Fuller and 
his staff, Rear Admiral Andrews and 
General Preston Brown representing the 
Navy and the Army, the Deans, Profes- 
sors, and other members of the Harvard 
Faculty, guests of the University, and the 
alumni in order of seniority. For the 
third successive year, the oldest graduate 
in the procession was Edwin Hale Abbot, 
55. The procession marched into the 


quadrangle through a double row of 
seniors, who then followed. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex County — 
the twenty-seventh Commencement at 
Harvard at which he had officiated. Pro- 
fessor James H. Ropes offered prayer, and 
the Glee Club sang “Now Let Every 
Tongue Adore Thee.” 

Chester T. Lane, of Richmond, Eng- 
land, delivered the Latin oration; Henry 
M. Hart, of Spokane, Wash., discussed 
“Harvard under the Tutors”; Donald F. 
Robinson, of Hingham, gave an address 
entitled “Our Vow”; and Harold C. 
Havighurst, of Charleston, West Virginia, 
gave a dissertation on ‘The Lawyer as a 
Social Scientist.” 

President Lowell conferred 1626 de- 
grees in course, the largest number in the 
history of the University. The list was 
made up as follows: 
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Bachelor of Arts.....sccccccsece Hiccevseecene 
Bachelor of Science. ......-.+seeeeeseeees . 120 
Oe A Ar TE ORC 172 
Doctor of Philosophy........+... waeweaae - 65 
PusOOiGte WN ACE. « <¥5.0:0 00.000 010.4001 acdeae 

Engineering School: 
Bachelor Of SOMUCE. < 6<6.bis:20-6s oswdeiaaeis . 
Master of Science. .......cccccsccscsecove 23 
Metallurgical Engineer. ...........2.+005 2 
GE Gi II ie o's dinner eeedis. oye ewaigie 2 
Master of Education. ......0..s0c0seee0 ean 
ee, Se eee eee eee 14 
MeO DAWES A Waxes casenceesaase neces 283 
MAM OPRWE: Way coe pase easiesnen setae ee 2 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence...... 17 
Master of Science in Botany...........+- - = 
Doctor of Science in Applied Biology........ 4 
Mianter ith POREMIEY 5.4.0 + o505 5 d:oe-n5.0cnreasian e 3 
Master in Architecture. ...........ecceeees 4 
Master in Landscape Architecture.......... 12 
Master of Business Administration......... 189 
PRGCTOR GL BRCCNCIIO cca 3's soa. 's eie-sislna aieierens 125 
Master of Public Health. ..........cccceees + 
Doctor of Public Heaths coc vciscsencses 1 
Doctor of Dental Medicine. ............... 35 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology......... 4 
Master of the Science of Theology.......... 2 
1626 


Tigh Honor Men 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum 
Laude: Eliot M. Bailen, George W. Cott- 
rell, Jr., Lester Ginsburg, Henry M. Hart, 
Jr., Stanley J. Kanitz, Philip E. Mosely, 
Norman W. Schur. 

M.B.A. with Distinction: Robert E. 
Anderson, Jr., John S. Bartlet, Charles 
R. Baxter, William E. Buchanan, Richard 
S. Chamberlain, Horace N. Gilbert, 
James C. Goodwin, Kenneth A. Hackler, 
Samuel Hof, John D. Jameson, Edgar B. 
Kapp, Nelson M. Lay, Earle P. Merritt, 
Harold M. Olsen, Gerald A. Shattuck, 
Thomas M. Wolfe. 

D.M.D. cum Laude: Victor I. Merriam. 

M.D. Magna cum Laude: Joseph S. 
Barr, William J. German, Monroe J. 
Schlesinger. 

LL.B. cum Laude: David F. Cavers, 
Elliott W. Eaves, Jr., Irving B. Gold- 

1 The Latin versions, by Professor E. K. Rand, 
are as follows: 

Caro.tum Franciscuom Dorr BE pen, Biblio- 
thecae Bostoniensis Publicae praepositum qui eam 
et ad doctrinam augendam et pro totius populi bono 


bene moderatus est. 
Frepericum SUMNER MEAD, qui ordine in impen- 
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smith, William N. Haddad, Harold C. 
Havighurst, Colin C. Ives, Wilber G. 
Katz, Harry Shulman, George C. Warner, 
Jr., Edgar Watkins, Jr., Ben R. Weber, 
Gaynor A. Wellings, Robert W. Wheeler, 
Charles S. Wilcox, Alanson W. Willcox, 
Ewings R. Willcox, Chauncey Williams, 
Jr., Karl C. Williams, John L. Yaple, 
David Youseberg, Joseph P. Zone. 


Donorarp Degrees 


Honorary degrees were conferred by the 
President in the following words:! 


Master of Arts: 

Cuartes Francis Dorr Becpen: A Librarian 
who has ably directed the Boston Public Library 
both for the advancement of learning and the benefit 
of the people. 

FrepericK SuMNER Mean: By bringing order 
into her expenditure he has rendered a great and 
enduring service to the University. 

Doctor of Science: 

Wixuram Lampert Ricnarpson: Fourteen years 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, his work in the 
Lying-in Hospital made an epoch in the practice of 
Obstetrics. 


Doctors of Lats: 

Atrrep Norta Warreneap: A_ philosopher, 
generous and kind, whose thought pierces deeper 
than others look. 

Josep Lez: A citizen ever laboring for the wel- 
fare of the public and the joyful growth of children. 

Georce Gray Sears: A physician who has done 
a memorable public work in promoting the mutual 
helpfulness of medical schoo] and hospital. 

Joun Hanson Tuomas Marn: President of Grin- 
nell College, who has stamped his constructive 
thought upon a leading college of the Middle West. 

Tuomas Netson Perkins: Modest and wise in 
helping to shape the destiny of the University for 
twenty years, and since then in lessening the ob- 
stacles to European peace. 

Sir Artuur WituiaAmM Currie: Commander of 
Canada’s men in war, guide of her youth in peace. 

Georce Fisuer Baker: A great banker, whose 
labors have not clogged his sensibility, whose power 
has not dimmed his magnanimity, whose position 
has not impaired his simplicity. 

Anprew WitiiAM MELvon: Who with rare cour- 
age and sagacity has conducted on enduring 
principles the public finance of a vast and complex 
nation. 


sas Universitatis inducto magnum ei munus et per- 


petuum fecit. 

Gumrermum Lampert Ricuarpson, XIV per 
annos Facultatis Medicinae Decanum cuius opera 
in puerperarum valetudinario novum saeculum in 
artem obstetriciam exercendam induxerunt. 

Atrrepum Norta Wuiteneap, philosophum 
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After awarding the above, President 
Lowell added: “To another of our dis- 
tinguished graduates the Corporation had 
before death voted an honorary degree: 
*To Edward Hickling Bradford, Doctor 
of Science, a Dean of the Medical School, 
who led it to higher excellence; a surgeon 
to whom the country owes a new birth of 
orthopedic surgery.’” 

Alumni Exercises 

After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
James Lawrence, 01, led the procession 
to the Sever Quadrangle. Thomas W. 
Lamont, °92, president of the Alumni 
Association, called the meeting to order. 
The band played ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’; the chorister and the alumni 
chorus led the company in singing the 
Seventy-eighth Psalm. 


Mr. Lamont spoke as follows: 

This is the one occasion of the whole 
year when the graduates of Harvard take 
charge of the institution. This afternoon 
we Alumni may do as we please and no 
one may say us nay. We may talk as we 
like and no one will take us to task. 
Everybody will let bygones be bygones. 
You remember the story of the London 
dinner party years ago when many nota- 
bles were present, including the Duchess 
of Westminster and W. E. H. Lecky, the 
eminent historian, who were seated side 
by side. Mr. Lecky knew who the Duchess 
was, but she did not know him. She 
graciously turned to him, however, and 


inquired his name and calling. He replied 


beneficum et benignum qui altius cogitat quam alii 
prospiciunt. 
losreruum Leg, civem pro bono publico et laeto 
liber 
GeorGcium Gray SeARS, medicum quiin mutuis 
scholarum medicarum et valetudinariorum usibu si 


rum auctu semper laborantem. 





amplificandis publicum munus memorabile etfecit. 
loHANNEM Hanson Tuomam Main, Collegi 
Grinnell praesidem qui collegio illi inter mediter- 
ranea eminenti et consilia sua et facta impressit. 
Tuomam Ne.son Perkins, XX per annos in 
eursu futuro Universitatis disponendo atque dein- 
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that his name was Lecky,— W. E. H, 
Lecky, —and mentioned that he tried now 
and then to write some history. “‘ Ah, yes,” 
commented the Duchess kindly, “well, 
you know, Mr. Lecky, I don’t hold much 
with history: I believe in letting bygones 
be bygones!” 

Perhaps then before a Harvard audi- 
ence, with these newly born sons of Har- 
vard seated at this High Table, I may to- 
day be permitted even to boast a litUe of 
Harvard. First Iam minded to ask: Why 
has Harvard reached its present lofty re- 
pute not only at home but abroad? Com- 
ing only three weeks ago from England, 
and from contact with men of affairs and 
educators there, men who have themselves 
experienced the value of a university 
training, I can say that Harvard's high 
reputation there and upon the Continent 
rests upon the knowledge which men have 
that Harvard College gives its ‘attention 
resolutely and passionately to the things 
of the mind.” That is the point that I ask 
every Harvard man here, young and old, 
to remember. 

I arrived in England in the closing days 
of the General Strike. On the pier at 
Dover, students of Cambridge University 
(who with those of Oxford had almost as 
a unit volunteered to the government), 
cheered us as our boat drew near, and then 
with a long, hard day’s work of unloading 
potatoes behind them, took our baggage 
and rushed it on the train for us. The 
journey from Dover to London was a slow 
one, because they ran the train very 


cautiously, but the amateur conductor 


ceps in pacis Europaeae impedimentis explicandis 
modestum se sapientemque gerentem. 

Dominum ArtTHurUM GuILIELMUM CURRIE 
Canadensium virorum in bello imperatorem iu- 
venum in pace ducem. 

Georcium Fisuer Baker, argentari 
cuius labor non affectus animi obstruxit neque 
potestas munificentiam imminuit neque auctoritas 
simplices mores infregit. 

ANDREAM GuILIELMuM MELLON, qui rara forti 


n maximum 





tudine et sollertia res pecuniarias nationis ingentis 
et multiplicis rationibus mansuris administravit. 
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went through and asked each passenger 
whether he was fully provided for at the 
terminus in London; for otherwise they 
wished to make provision so that every 
passenger should reach his destination 
in London without difficulty. The im- 
promptu organization was excellent. 

In fact the spectacle that I witnessed in 
England was an extraordinary one, one to 
enable us to draw fresh hope as to our 
modern civilization. We witnessed a great 
people engaged in a terrific economic 
struggle; yet on both sides showing re- 
straint and patience. On the side of the 
Government — I will call it on the side of 
the nation — one witnessed the spectacle 
of 500,000 volunteers (only a portion of 
whom were needed) springing forward to 
take the places of the manual workers who 
had left their jobs; seizing upon those 
tasks and carrying them through to com- 
pletion. One saw one’s friends and ac- 
quaintances driving omnibuses, motor 
lorries, even locomotives; setting type for 
the newspapers, acting as special con- 
stables, porters, stevedores and dock 
laborers. There was no excitement, no 
on the 


“ 


panic — every one was simply 
job” from early to late and was calm and 
cheerful about it. One felt, speaking gen- 
erally, that one was in the midst of an 
educated community; the minds of its 
members so trained that they had the 
aptitude to undertake and speedily master 
unwonted tasks; the ability to carry on 
with serenity and firmness under adverse 
conditions. In fact in many instances 
these young men and women were doing 
the work better and more quickly than 
the regular employes who had been years 
on the job. 

Whence is such aptitude derived? 
From the possession of a trained mind, 
At the recent meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in Chicago I spoke of the 
criticism which one hears of Harvard, to 
the effect that our training here is too 
severe, that our standards are too high. 
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Ought we not all to arise and thank God 
and the present administration of Har- 
vard that we have attained these high 
standards? Standards which to-day com- 
mend themselves to educators all over the 
world as meaning that, in their judgment, 
Harvard is still the leading University of 
America! 

What do we mean when we speak of 
high academic standards at Harvard? 
Simply that our American youths here 
are encouraged to hard and unremitting 
endeavor, to a training of the mind so true 
and so exact that it becomes a fine instru- 
ment or tool, ready when called upon for 
application to almost any problem; a 
mind, too, trained to think things out for 
itself; to search earnestly for the truth and 
not be fooled by superficial catchwords, 
At Chicago President Lowell, I think it 
was, said “the test is not what processes 
the student has been through, but what 
the effect of such processes upon the stu. 
dent has been, what he has become.” 
That is exactly the point. When a broad- 
cast inquiry was made among Harvard 
graduates a few years ago on the question: 
“What has Harvard done for you?” 
President Eliot replied, ‘‘ What Harvard 
did for me was to educate me.” And to- 
day more than ever before Harvard is 
carrying out that Eliot ideal: it is educat- 
ing our youth. It is giving them not a 
smattering of knowledge, not a veneer of 
culture so-called, but a rigid training of 
the mind, an equipment to enable them 
to help carry on and develop the vast 
processes of our complex civilization. 

I have been tempted to say something 
about the international problems. still 
confronting this country. But I am re- 
minded that I am ex-officio Chairman of 
the Committee for the Happy Observance 
of Commencement Day. Therefore I will 
avoid any topic that might become con- 
troversial and will continue on the subject 
of Harvard, about whose present glory 
there can be no argument. When Charles 
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W. Eliot took charge of Harvard, the 
University’s endowment was 2} million 
dollars. When Mr. Eliot turned the reins 
over to Mr. Lowell the endowment had in- 
creased to 22} million dollars. Now it is 
66 million dollars. But it is not Harvard’s 
physical equipment that we chiefly thank 
the present administration for. Itis for its 
signal advance in methods of education. 
It is because of its increasing emphasis on 
the things of the mind; because of the 
broad and generous point of view which it 
promotes. It is because of the high type 
of Harvard men that the University is 
year by year sending out into the 
world. 

Do you remember, in Dante, Ulysses’ 
exhortation to his men: “Remember the 
seed from which ye sprang. Ye were not 
fashioned for animal content, but to follow 
after valor and understanding.” Can any 
one doubt to-day that Harvard unde 
President Lowell and our superb staff of 
instruction is following ‘‘after valor and 
understanding’? Can any one of you 
imagine that in this world to-day there 
exists a community more stimulating to 
the imagination, more stirring to the in- 
tellect, more tolerant, eager, alert and 
buoyant, than Harvard? There is none 
such. We are glad and proud that Har- 
vard is what Harvard is to-day. 

“Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.” Almost three hundred years 
ago the founder of this institution lighted 
a little spark. That spark was cherished 
and nurtured by succeeding generations, 
by leaders like the great President Eliot 
and now by another great President, 
Lawrence Lowell; until that spark kindled 
three centuries back has become a great 
and flaming beacon throughout this land, 
lighting the path of thousands of American 
youth to high citizenship and noble pur- 
pose! 


Mr. Lamont introduced His Excellency 
Alvan T. Fuller, Governor of the Com- 
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monwealth of Massachusetts, who spoke 
in part as follows: 

Three centuries, lacking ten years 
have crowned this splendid university 
with honors. In this year of great his- 
torical significance, with pride do we re- 
call the important contributions made to 
American life by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and by Harvard Univer- 
sity. From this campus began the march 
to Bunker Hill. Those twelve hundred 
men knew that they were not only to risk 
death in battle, but they were to take the 
even more serious risk of death as traitors 
if they failed. 

The President of Harvard stood on the 
steps of an elm-shaded, altogether de- 
lightful old house to pray for the soldiers 
as they stood solemnly before him. 

Within sight of this then ancient uni- 
versity Washington took command of the 
Continental troops; and your university 
buildings served as barracks for the Colo- 
nial Army during the siege of Boston. Our 
history as a Commonwealth is interwoven 
with yours as the oldest seat of learning. 
Conforming, therefore, with the time-hon- 
ored custom of my predecessors, I bring 
you felicitations and the greetings of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The decade following the World War 
might almost be called a second critical 
period in our history. Critical not on ac- 
count of experimentation with a new form 
of government, but critical as a time of 
testing for our social and civic institu- 
tions. Important it is, therefore, that we 
should reaffirm our faith in democracy 
and re-examine those principles that lie 
at its foundation. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers founded here a 
nation based on faith, freedom, law, 
morality, and education. Education is 
the means by which these cardinal virtues 
of free government are inculcated in our 
people. 

Our faith in democracy is nowhere 
better exemplified than in our democra- 
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tization of learning. We have diffused 
more widely the opportunities for educa- 
tion than has any other nation. In the 
field of higher education, Harvard was a 
pioneer. In the education of the people 
through public taxation, Massachusetts 
takes pardonable pride, not only in her 
early beginnings, but in her present 
achievements. Ours is a common task, 
and eagerly do we share in carrying it 
forward. Our good gray poet, Whittier, 
in writing ““Our State” gave voice to the 
passion of our people for education in these 
lines: 

The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free strong minds and hearts of health, 


And dearer far than gold or grain 
Are cunning hand and cultured brain. 


We must not, however, look upon educa- 
tion as a specific remedy for all our social 
and civic ills. Education may be either a 
benign instrument for the public weal or 
a powerful weapon for evil. Without a 
moral foundation, the cunning hand and 
trained mind may be a menace to society. 
A people will not be made moral by 
legislative fiat, but rather through the in- 
culcation of right habits of living and 
proper attitudes toward life. Too fre- 
quently do we resort to the idea that 
“there ought to be a law” to deal with a 
new and difficult situation. Better would 
we take steps to quicken the public con- 
science as to the fundamental obligations 
of our common life. Culture, character, 
and citizenship are channels through which 
our people may come to a fuller realization 
of their obligations. Culture, character, 
and citizenship should be, furthermore, 
the fruits of a liberal education such as 
Harvard is so well equipped to give. 
Washington said, “Just in proportion as 
the structure of government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” There 
are those who would build a great national 
university and found it on this statement. 
Certain it is that we have in these words of 


wisdom a mandate from the forefathers to 
go forward in the enlightenment of our 
people to the end that good government 
may rest upon sound public opinion. 

With apparent decrease in interest in 
public affairs as reflected in a diminishing 
use of the right of suffrage; with an age all 
too easily influenced by specious propa- 
ganda; with a feeling abroad that Ameri- 
cans are too prone to act instead of think, 
there is need for an informed opinion with 
reference to public affairs. We have here a 
challenge to education. 

The hundreds of thousands of young 
people going out from our institutions of 
learning during this month of June carry 
with them the credentials of scholarship 
and the right to the fellowship of edu- 
sated men and women. Let us hope and 
believe that the fine ideals that have per- 
meated our halls of learning will find 
fruition in a zeal for service. Over the out- 
side of one of your gates is the inscription 
“Enter that ye may grow in wisdom.” 
One almost wishes that he might inscribe 
another, “Depart 





within and above, 
that ye may serve humanity.” 

We rejoice in Harvard's wonderful 
manifestations of material prosperity. 
Each passing year expands your physical 
plant. Richly endowed in wealth and 
through a priceless educational heritage; 
enshrined in the hearts of almost forty 
thousand living graduates, Harvard 
University will be a potent source for the 
trained leadership demanded by the times 
and essential to the greatest good for our 
Commonwealth and Nation. 


President Lowell was introduced and 
said: 

Every year I come before you to give an 
account of our stewardship; I say ex- 
pressly 
one-man institution; it isa band of broth- 
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‘our stewardship,” for this is no 


ers, all working together, in which no one 
has a right to command any one else, but 
in which the whole force depends on team 
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play, team play of the governing boards, of 
the instructing staff, and of the students 
and, may I also add, of the benefactors. 

Last year Bishop Lawrence announced 
that the ten-million-dollar campaign had 
been completed and a great deal that was 
then promised or that has fallen due has 
been paid in. That was an enormous gift 
to Harvard. Those gifts provided for the 
chemical laboratories, for the new art 
museum, for the Business School, for 
Lehman Hall, the Straus Dormitory, and 
others. 

We have had some gifts this year also, 
and, in accordance with the custom of the 
place, I will read those gifts which are 
over $25,000. 

Anonymous, for the use of the Cancer 

Commission of Harvard University. . $25,000.00 
Anonymous, $75,344.18; 

Frederick H. Prince, $25,000.00 

for research and instruction in ab- 

normal and dynamic psychology.... 100,344.18 
Anonymous, to be added to the Nelson 


Robinson, Jr., Endowment, School of 
sinv a's aig tise Ree 150,000.00 


Graduate School of Business Ad- 

ministration 
Estate of William Henry Baker, to 

establish the “ W. H. Baker Chair of 

Gynecology,” inthe Medical School. 52,342.00 
Estate of Miss Lucy Williams Burr: 

Arnold Arboretum, $46,938.94; 
$15,045.00...... 61,983 .94 
Class of 1902, additional, on account 

of its twenty-fifth anniversary fund.. 32,000.00 
Estate of Joseph H. Clark, for original 

III seinen se oe e cin ek eek ome 136,909.10 
Estate of Joseph W. DeLamar, for the 

Medical School, additional. ........ 700,000.00 
Estate of Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter, half 

for the Medical School and half for 

books for the Library.............. 180,677 .95 
Estate of Henry Clay Frick, unre- 
been cane y ee kus wwe 329,493.07 


unrestricted, 


For the Department of Neuropa- 
NS EOP TE EY 350,000.00 
Sorte tert 17,750.00 


for international research, additional 50,000.00 
Rockefeller Foundation, for the School 

Gc | 1 a re em 50,000.00 
Dr. Lucien Howe, for the Howe Labora- 

tory of Ophthalmology.......... 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock, 

for McKinlock Hall, additional. .... $91,092.72 
Mrs. James C. Melvin, for a lozn fund 

in the School of Business Adminis- 

RENN Bod ou Gk cen Seseabeaecens 50,000.00 


250,000.00 
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Estate of Mrs. William F, Milton, to 


increase the salaries of professors... $146,227.51 


Estate of Robert S. Morison.......... 52,000.00 
Estate of George True Nealley, for the 

Astronomical Observatory......... 41,793.03 
Estate of Mrs. Otis Norcross, for the 

Botanical Department............ 61,389.26 
Estate of John F. Reynolds, for scholar- 

Oe Oe ee Eee 48,752.68 


Robert Gould Shaw, to be added to the 
Robert Gould Shaw Fund in the 


BMNWURNG 20 5S cuts ces ce eaee FATA 25,000.00 
C. Chauncey Stillman, unrestricted, 

rt Ct i eer ras 125,000.00 
Harold S$. Vanderbilt, for the Medical 

School dormitory...............- 233,400.00 


Estate of Artemas Ward, unrestricted 2,242,616 .00 
From partners and friends, for the 

“John W. Weeks Memorial Bridge” 200,000.00 
Estate of William H. Wellington, for 

research in the Medical School. ..... 50,000.00 
Dr. William Hunter Workman, for a 

scholarship in the Medical School. ... 25,000.00 
Sundry gifts (less than $25,000)...... 965,436.29 


Apart from the ten million dollar cam- 
paign, the income paid as capital by the 
trustees under the will of Gordon McKay, 
the payment of previous subscriptions to 
the Harvard (Alumni) Endowment Fund, 
and sums received for pensions from the 
Carnegie Foundation, the gifts and lega- 
cies received during the year amount to 
$6,925,457.73. 

When President Lowell had finished 
reading the list, John W. Hallowell, ’01, 
rose and said: 

The Class of 1901 has asked me to give 
you this with esteem and affection for you, 
sir, and for Harvard. 

As chairman of the Class of 1901, it is 
a privilege and pleasure to hand you here- 
with the receipt of Charles Francis Adams 
for $150,000 as its 25th anniversary gift 
from the class. 

This gift represents chiefly the con- 
tributions of about 350 members of the 
class and is entirely unrestricted. 

President Lowell then continued: 

Now what have we to say? What are 
we doing to deserve this? Some time ago 
I heard a university president from a 
newer part of the country remark that one 
of the things from which such institutions 
should free themselves was traditions. 
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Having Harvard in mind, I replied that 
there was one tradition of which I thought 
he would approve — that is, the tradition 
of constant change. We have long been in 
the habit of progress, which means un- 
ceasing change. Now the changes of late 





years that have attracted the most at- 
tention are those that have been made in 
the College, and they are based upon two 
principles which can hardly be claimed as 
new, but have certainly been given a new 
prominence. 

One of these is that the only unit, the 
only end, in education is the student. All 
courses of instruction, all examinations, 
degrees, and the whole machinery of dis- 
cipline and teaching have this sole object 
—his moral, mental, and physical de- 
velopment. That is obvious; indeed, it is 
so self-evident that it hardly seems worth 
stating; and yet, with the desire to furnish 
the largest opportunities in all possible 
fields and the utmost freedom of choice of 
courses to the student, he himself tended 
to be lost from sight in the maze by which 
he was surrounded. 

The other principle is that all true 
education, certainly of college or univer- 
sity grade, is self-education. No one can 
be educated against his will, or indeed, 
without his active volition; and hence the 
college must rest upon the foundation of 
a desire for intellectual achievement on 
the part of the students themselves. To 
stimulate that desire, to aid in its satis- 
faction, and thereby to carry out the true 
principles by which we have been guided, 
are the reasons for our adoption of the 
system of general examination and tutors 
in the several fields. 

Any one familiar with the large increase 
in the number of candidates for distinction 
in the last few years is aware that these 
methods have not been ineffective in 
fostering an interest in the intellectual 
life which the College was founded to pro- 
mote. The proof of the process lies in the 
product, and we submit as evidence of 


the result the recent report of the Stu- 
dent Council Committee on Education. 
For clearness and comprehensiveness of 
thought, and excellence of statement, this 
document has been generally regarded as 
a remarkable production, and we beg to 
mark it “Exhibit A.” 

If undergraduates are eagerly engaged 
in an effort at self-education, and if the 
instructing body is helping them therein, 
the common object brings a fellowship 
between the professors and the students. 
After the report of the committee was 
published — and before it appeared in 
print no member of the instructing staff 
had seen it — Dean Greenough invited 
to dinner its authors and a number 
of professors, arranging them alternately 
around the table. The various suggestions 
of the report were discussed as they would 
be in any group of men of equal standing 
seeking for a common aim. It is note- 
worthy that afterwards a couple of pro- 
fessors from England who were present 
remarked that such a conference could 
not have taken place there. Nor could it 
here have happened in the past. 

A new departure does not remain for- 
ever new; nor, if successful, does it long 
remain the exclusive property of the in- 
novator. We have had here an illustration 
of that before. Those of us who are old 
enough remember how the case system in 
our Law School was at first spurned by 
members of the bar and by all other law 
schools, and how it gradually won its way 
until after a score of years its value was 
admitted and it came to be used in almost 
every good school in the land. The same 
thing seems to be happening more rapidly 
with our system of general examination 
and tutors. True, the plan was started 
here fifteen years ago, but it is only now 
that it is coming into effect with almost 
all the departments in the College; and 
yet it is already being adopted in other 
colleges, at least on the eastern seaboard. 
Again it would seem that we have been a 
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pathfinder for our sister institutions on the 
road to higher education in America. 


Howard Elliott, president of the Har- 
vard Fund Council, spoke as follows: 

The Harvard Fund, first discussed in 
1919, is the result of a meeting in 1923 of 
committees of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation, which prepared plans to be sub- 
mitted to the corporation and Board of 
Overseers. 

In November, 1924, these committees 
made their report to the directors of your 
association. This report was adopted, 
sent to the governing boards of the Uni- 
versity and approved by them in October, 
1925. It provided for the Harvard Fund 
Council of thirty members, five of whom 
retire each year, — their successors to be 
elected for a six-year term. 

The Council held its first meeting on 
October 18, 1925, and paid me the very 
great compliment of electing me President; 
Albert T. Perkins, °87, of St. Louis, and 
Leverett Saltonstall, 14, of Boston, Vice- 
presidents. It also created an Executive 
Committee of: Jerome D. Greene, 96, of 
New York, Langdon P. Marvin, °98, of 
New York, John W. Prentiss, ‘98, of New 
York, Eliot Wadsworth, °98, of Boston, 
John Price Jones, 02, of New York, and 
Leverett Saltonstall, °14, of Boston, who 
elected Joseph R. Hamlen, '04, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, and Howard 
Corning, ’90, Executive Secretary. 

The Executive Committee, its paid 
Chairman and Secretary have charge of 
the details of the work. Samuel D. War- 
ren, ‘08, a volunteer, is Assistant to the 
Chairman, and David McCord, °21, is in 
The offices are in 
active 


charge of publicity. 
Lehman Hall, Cambridge. An 
Agent has been appointed for each Class, 
fifty Regional Chairmen have been ap- 
pointed covering the United States, and 
presumably all interested graduates un- 
derstand something about the Fund. 
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Since February 1, 1926, 175,000 pieces 
of literature have been sent out to the 
graduates as follows: 


February 3 — Facsimile letter of President Lowell 
was sent to each of the 44,000 graduates of the 
College and Graduate Schools. 

February 11 — Pamphlet of Dean Moore, “ Look- 
ing Ahead,” was sent to the 24,000 graduates of 
Harvard College. 

March 7 — A pamphlet, “The Harvard Fund,” 
was sent to all graduates of the University and to 
the present Senior Class. 

March 30 — This was supplemented by !etters 
from each Class Agent to his Classmates from the 
fifty-five classes, 1871 to 1926, inclusive, with suc- 
scription blanks. 

April 20 — A second set of letters was sent by 
the Class Agents. 





Harvard graduates are generous, and 
large gifts are received each year, but in 
most cases the money is for some purpose 
defined by the donor. Harvard needs each 
year a large amount of free money to be 
used, as seems best, by the President and 
Fellows. In as large an organization as 
Harvard, there are constant demands for 
expenditures, large and small, that may 
not all be obtainable from previous gifts 
and endowments. Many of the teaching 
staff need better incomes; expansion of the 
most desirable tutorial system requires 
more money each year, and there are many 
other necessities to be met. 

I urge most earnestly that every lover 
of Harvard keep posted about this move- 
ment and help in his community. The 
Harvard Fund is not a “drive”’ or “cam- 
paign’’ — it offers a “ golden opportunity ” 
that should be welcomed by every gradu- 
ate, permitting him to give each year 
according to his means a sum, small 
or large, to help the University that 
has done so much for him and for the 
country. 

The Fund should go on forever, and it 
will, if graduates get the habit of giving, 
and realize the constant need of unre- 
stricted gifts so that the officers and in- 
structors may be relieved of anxiety about 
finances so far as is possible. 

From the 44,000 graduates — 50,000 in 
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the not distant future — there should be 
brought to the College, in time, $500,000 
a year. These contributions should not 
and will not interfere with special efforts 
like those for the Law School and War 
Memorial, etc., nor will they interfere 
with the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Gifts, 
because the Executive Committee have 
ruled that “all subscriptions to the Har- 
vard Fund up to the Twenty-fifth Re- 
union of the various classes shall be con- 
sidered a part of their Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Gift to the University and be so 
credited.” 

Although less than three months have 
elapsed since information about the Fund 
was sent out, there have been received up 
to June 23, $110,634.14 from 2770 sub- 
scribers; the largest, $2500, the smallest, 
$1. Subscriptions have come from every 
state, from Alaska, Canada, China, Cuba, 


England, France, Germany, Greece, 
Hawaii, Hungary, Japan, Philippine 
t=} . 


Islands, Turkey, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
Siam (from a member of the royal family 
of Siam, who spent three years in one of 
the Graduate Schools), from William H. 
Taft, of Yale, and many other distin- 
guished men. 

These subscriptions show the national 
and international reputation and_in- 
fluence of our beloved Harvard. 

Graduates! We have made a brave 
start but the hard work is ahead. You can 
make each year better than the last by 
obtaining a greater number of subscribers 
and a greater amount. Let us hope that 
within a few years the great majority of 
graduates will give each year small sums 
and large sums to relieve the constant 
financial pressure upon the Corporation, 
the President, the Faculty, and all the 
Instructors. Let me beg of you to help 
the Harvard Fund Council and its officers 
in the meritorious task they have before 
them, and in that way help the efficiency, 
honor, and glory of Harvard year after 
year. 
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Mr. Lamont, introducing Mr. Andrew 
W. Mellon, said: 

In introducing to you the Secretary of 
the Treasury I think I am safe in saying 
to you that no official who for generations 
has held that high office has met with so 
much general commendation as has Sec- 
retary Mellon for his efforts to lighten the 
burdens of taxation that rested upon the 
people of this country. We see in Europe 
to-day only too clearly the misery in- 
flicted upon many peoples by reason of 
unsound government finance. Secretary 
Mellon assumed charge of our govern- 
ment finance at a critical period, following 
the unsettlements of the Great War. Less 
clearness of vision than he showed, less 
rigid principles of fiscal conduct than he 
followed, would have greatly prolonged 
our troublous times. And our troubles 
would have burdened not so much the well 
to do who have continuing means of liveli- 
hood, but our great armies of industry, 
our manual workers who would have suf- 
fered from unemployment and lowered 
wages. They are the ones who most have 
to thank Mr. Mellon for his sanity — and 
his wisdom. 

In the last year Mr. Mellon, as head of 
the American Debt Funding Commission, 
has been called upon to negotiate settle- 
ments with several of this Government's 
European debtors, including the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, of Italy and of France. 
Throughout all the vexations and com- 
plexities of this great question of inter- 
national debt settlements, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has stood squarely on the 
principle that no European government 
should be compelled to pay beyond its 
capacity. He has said that if we demand 
the impossible, we shall fail to realize and 
to receive the payments which are ac- 
tually possible. A few of his fellow citizens 
have criticized Mr. Mellon for being over- 
lenient. To this audience I can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that as the years 
go on, this country will come to bless 
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those men in office who like Mr. Mellon 
have had the courage to show considera- 
tion to our European debtors, torn and 
burdened with the wrack of war. 


Mr. Mellon spoke in part as follows: 

Harvard has always been a pioneer in 
developing new methods of education and 
has made notable contributions, especially 
in the study of law and business. As a 
business man, I have been particularly 
interested in the effort which is being made 
here to give a practical college training in 
business. 

The establishment of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration was the 
first recognition on the part of a great and 
long-established University that Business 
had become a profession. It was a recog- 
nition also of the fact that the present im- 
portance of business in the life and de- 
velopment of the nation justifies the effort 
to train leaders for business as well as for 
law and medicine and the other profes- 
sions. 

By extending the “case system”’ to the 
study of business and by giving the stu- 
dents experience in practical problems as 
you are doing here, it may be possible to 
combine a knowledge of theory and facts 
which will develop sound judgment and 
furnish the business leaders that the 
country so constantly demands. 

In business, the most important quality 
is good judgment. The sound business 
man first learns what are the facts; then 
in the application of his judgment to the 
facts of each case he advances either to 
success or failure. 

To a large extent, of course, a good 
business man is born, not made. He must 
inherit certain practical tendencies; and 
all that a college can do is to help him to 
develop his latent abilities, whether they 
be along business and professional or 
artistic lines. 

In the past our educational system has 
attempted to turn out a more or less uni- 
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form product, leaving it to the man him- 
self, by hard experience afterwards, to 
learn for what he is best suited and to 
obtain some practical knowledge of busi- 
ness which he failed to acquire in college. 
I have seen too many good salesmen waste 
years of their lives in trying to be bankers 
or lawyers. It has made me wonder if 
some of the ingenuity, which we employ 
to such good purpose in this country for 
the prevention of waste in manufacturing 
and distribution of products, could not be 
applied to reducing the waste in human 
beings, who go through life as misfits or 
spend valuable years in finding out what 
they are best fitted to do. 

The organization of business to-day, as 
compared with business of even a decade 
ago, is becoming infinitely more complex 
through the improvement in transporta- 
tion and communication. Conditions to- 
day are making it necessary to have a 
more thorough preparation and training 
than can be easily acquired by the old 
methods of apprenticeship in business. 

I believe that the Harvard Business 
School is a step in the right direction in 
solving this problem. While it will not 
necessarily prove a short cut to business 
success, or turn an artistic genius into a 
great business executive, it is rendering a 
valuable service in furnishing trained men 
to business and industry. Harvard may 
be able to take still more advanced steps 
in university preparation for business; and 
in this way make a still further contribu- 
tion to the great work of education which 
Harvard is doing for the nation. 


Dr. John Hanson Thomas Main, 
President of Grinnell College, spoke as 
follows: 

When I was thinking of something to 
say that might harmonize with the spirit 
of this moment I was impressed, as many 
times before, with the stabilizing, serene 
and inspiring influence Harvard College 
has had on American life. Harvard is a 
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part of our national history. It is a na- 
tional institution. It has had an in- 
fluence on our national life from the be- 
ginning. It has spoken when need was — 
not in the earthquake and the fire — but 
in the still, small voice, which is the voice 
of power. I felt how profoundly true it is 
that many men who are in the profession 
of teaching, or shall I say in the business 
of education, have a very special sense of 
gratitude for Harvard College. By Har- 
vard College I mean the ideal and the 
spiritual Harvard, the unseen Harvard 
that for nearly three hundred years has 
been a standard of comparison, a norm of 
excellence to all colleges that have come 
after it. 

All through these years it has been 
liberal, progressive and steadfast in its 
search for truth and reality; it has been 
unswerving in its devotion to the things 
that are lovely and of good report. There 
have been changes without number in 
governments, in parties, in formal re- 
ligion; nations have come and gone. But 
all the time through war and peace, 
through conflict of opinion and through 
bitterness of controversy Harvard Col- 
lege, the unseen reality which I have in 
mind, has remained the same. The 
principles and ideals that are the soul of 
Harvard have kept steadily on and have 
grown from one level of creative in- 
fluence to another. Harvard in the ma- 
terial weakness of its earlier years and 
Harvard in the material strength of to- 
day, are identical in all the qualities that 
make for true educational worth. It has 
remained the same because the principles 
which inspired it in the beginning change 
only to grow stronger and more fruitful. 

It is well to remember that no college 
can be rich in the conventional sense of 
the term. One college may have re- 
sources of a million dollars, another may 
have resources of fifty millions. Both 
must use every cent for service. They 
stand on a certain spiritual equality; each 


is rich in proportion to its spiritual ca- 
pacity to realize its ideals. Harvard is 
realizing many of its ideals. In so doing it 
has maintained its personal identity, and 
has been achieving all the while institu- 
tional immortality. Very special thanks 
are due to Harvard College! It has been 
light and leading to many men and many 
institutions. 

I am speaking, somewhat as an out- 
sider, to Harvard men. May I be a bit 
more specific? College men everywhere 
look upon Harvard as outstanding in its 
devotion to the principles of lehr frethett. 
Freedom of teaching has always been a 
vexing question in colleges and universi- 
ties. It is always present. It does not al- 
ways come to the surface. In many in- 
stitutions it has been a serious question 
with disastrous results. It takes wisdom to 
deal with it justly. Harvard has stood the 
test and has given strength and convic- 
tion to other institutions when there was 
need of codperation, even though it was 
silent codperation. 

Harvard has stood for the right of per- 
sonality in its teachers. It has affirmed 
their right to think for themselves and to 
disagree. It has always maintained the 
principle that there is a moral obligation 
developed by years of service in the inter- 
est of the teacher, which the college must 
defend and hold sacred. The principle 
that years of service does establish a valid 
contractual relationship between college 
and teacher, Harvard has accepted with- 
out reservation: and in so doing has con- 
tributed to the establishment of a sense 
of security in college teaching and a 
general, even a national, morale in college 
administration as a whole. The teacher 
who gives his life to the pursuit of truth 
and to the higher interests of mankind is 
entitled to freedom from the perplexities 
that would spring from uncertainty of 
tenure. Harvard has stood for this 
principle; and it is now generally recog- 
nized that teachers who have won their 
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position by right of training and service, 
are entitled to protection in their work and 
to reasonable material comfort. 

Harvard has maintained its belief in the 
principle of opportunity for all subjects 
admitted to the college curriculum, and 
to validate that opportunity, has given 
freedom to its students to choose. It has 
given the chance to its students at the very 
beginning of their course, under sympa- 
thetic conditions of supervision, to liberate 
and to exercise their own initiative. Of 
course this opportunity brought with it 
new problems, problems which Harvard 
itself was not slow to recognize. 

In an inclusive way Harvard has given 
distinction and momentum to these points 
by its cherished spirit of culture which is 
great enough, dominant enough and win- 
ning enough to create and maintain 
genuine loyalty inside the Yard and out- 
side of it. This spirit of loyalty is not con- 
fined by any means to the Harvard family. 
It is recognized everywhere — that Har- 
vard has given the opportunity of contact 
with the best that has been thought and 
said in the world. 

It has illustrated in itself that oppor- 
tunity; and has given an open door to any 
in pursuit of “total perfection,” using 
Matthew Arnold’s word, to study any and 
all matters that are to them of special 
concern. 

I have desired to name, in the briefest 
possible way, in what I have said, three or 
four outstanding things which have con- 
tributed widely to the elevation of educa- 
tional standards and ideals in America. 
Harvard has recognized the responsi- 
bility of leadership. It has discharged 
that responsibility in manifold significant 
ways. 

As I have touched these points I have 
also been thinking of problems immediate 
and future. Among the new problems the 
chief one is what we might call the “im- 
migration problem”’ — the large and in- 
creasing number of students seeking en- 
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trance to college. There is need of a sift- 
ing process, an elimination process, so 
that only the fit may be admitted and, 
not even of the fit, more than can be 
properly assimilated. 

The state universities of the West 
and mid-West are seriously overcrowded. 
These institutions are somewhat ham- 
pered by state regulations in dealing with 
the problem of numbers. They are sup- 
posed to receive all comers who have the 
certified credentials. Elimination and re- 
duction must come later. In due course 
some are dropped. Many withdraw on 
their own volition. Many go to the pro- 
fessional schools after a year or two in 
liberal arts. The result is that education 
so called is shot to pieces. It often hap- 
pens that the graduates from the liberal 
arts college of the large state universities 
are ridiculously small in number as com- 
pared with the number matriculated. 
For example, two hundred graduates as 
compared with fifteen hundred matricu- 
lates! Hence, the real problem of numbers 
for the college of liberal arts is primarily 
for the independent colleges like Harvard 
and others of the same administrative 
type. 

Every college administrator, I venture 
to say, knows that Harvard is studying 
this problem; knows that the number to 
be admitted to Freshman standing is to be 
limited to one thousand. This may seem 
an easy solution of the problem. It isn’t. 
For an administration that will try to do 
what is wise and just in dealing with 
human material, the problem to be solved 
at Harvard is an extremely intricate and 
perplexing one. If fifteen hundred apply 
for admission how in justice, tempered 
with mercy and sympathy and under- 
standing, shall the one thousand be se- 
lected? How shall there be a proper cross- 
section of the A, B and C type taken from 
the whole qualified group that is seeking 
entrance? How shall the comparative 
value of a “C”’ student with a lot of initi- 
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ative be determined as over against an 
“A” student with apparently little ini- 
tiative? Questions of inheritance enter 
into the problem, historic and personal 
relationships, athletic possibilities, toler- 
ance, and many others. The problem is 
not easy! Every college administrator is 
watching Harvard’s method of approach 
to this problem; and if he watches care- 
fully and intelligently he will get help and 
ilumination. 

There is another problem which has 
been under discussion for a number of 
years, but it is much more insistent to- 
day than ever before. What shall a 
student do to be saved from the loss that 
an ill-defined purpose will cost him? 
And how shall the college save itself 
from crilicism and condemnation if it 
fails to adopt some method that will save 
the student from such a loss? The college 
must provide a method of coérdination 
and synthesis so that inevitably, perhaps 
unconsciously, the student will find the 
right way. The college must aid the 
student to gather out of the multitude of 
subjects in the curriculum those that in 
being liberating and illuminating are, at 
the same time, synthetic and construc- 
tive. 

May I approach the question in this 
way: can any college devote itself to its 
task so loyally and devotedly that its 
students, some of them at least, will gain 
the ability to read a book with pleasure 
and understanding? For example a play 
of Shakespeare, a novel by George 
Meredith, or the book of Isaiah, or the 
“Antigone” of Sophocles, or Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,” or Dar- 
win's “Origin of Species.” 


” 


“If and when”’ a student has reached 
this point in a college course, he then has 
acquired in some degree the art of reading, 
the fine art of reading, and is on the high- 
way that means something worth while. 
He is on the road toward culture, toward 


life enrichment. 


Now, if along with the art of reading he 
acquires the art of writing in clear and 
simple style, he has advanced further to- 
ward life enrichment. The art of reading, 
as Bacon said, long ago, “maketh a full 
man.” But he must also know how to 
give it out. Along with his reading the 
student seeking education must acquire 


capacity to project his thoughts, his in- 
formation, his enthusiasms, his purposes 
and ideals into the interest and under- 
standing of other people. When this re- 
sult is achieved the student may feel, the 
college may feel, that a synthesis has been 
created from mass material with a direct 
bearing on the focal centre of the student’s 
aims and concerns. 

If the student through the years of his 
college course reads with understanding, 
finding gradually, if not immediately, 
pleasure as well as profit in it, then he has 
the basal elements of a life education, be- 
cause there are involved in what he has 
done things that are, or ought to be, per- 
manent in life, whatever the demands on 
his time may be in the future. He has 
made a synthesis, whatever the subjects 
are which he has selected as his major and 
minor interests. 

Finally, brethren, can he think? Can 
he think his way through the synthesis 
that he has worked through? This will be 
the final test of his educational adventure. 
It seems clear to me that if a man is not 
able to do some constructive, logical think- 
ing, based on the assembling together of 
what he has found in books, what he has 
discovered in the laboratory, and what he 
has discussed in the classroom, then there 
may be a real question as to whether or 
not he ought to have an A.B. degree. A 
college should be a thinking shop. Didn’t 
Aristophanes suggest that? Well, it is 
true. The final ceremony in the whole 
synthesis must be a test of thinking power, 
organized and constructive individual 
power. This conviction has found realiza- 
tion here in the establishment of the 
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general examination. Related to this is, 
of course, the tutorial system, which I 
have time only to mention. The general 
examination is a round-up, a test of the ca- 
pacity to think and the result determines 
whether the student has found himself in 
his four college years and has a valid claim 
to a diploma. This method of determin- 
ing this important question will in various 
forms be brought to discussion in standard 
colleges everywhere. It will bring to focus 
the whole question of a rationally unified 
grouping of subjects alike, seeking to find 
a way of educational salvation. 

The points I have touched upon are the 
ones most perplexing, most demanding in 
our present-day education. I know that 
they have received much attention here. 
The same problems are everywhere in 
colleges. The work done here at Harvard 
and the results reported will have wide 
and commanding influence. On_ all 
questions of this sort there is a growing 
fellowship of understanding which is of 
vital importance in maintaining educa- 
tional standards and educational good 
will. 

My first thought to-day was one of 
thanks for the unseen spiritual Harvard, 
inspired by the great ideals which have 
changed only to grow stronger, more vital 
and more dominant. Then I have thought 
of the material Harvard which changes 
almost with the days and the hours as 
they come and go. But now especially, 
I think of what we may call the dynamic 
Harvard, the Harvard at work, inspired 
by what is in the past and by what is 
present now —at work, to solve the 
problems of to-day. 


Thomas Nelson Perkins, the next 
speaker, said: 

I perhaps should apologize for not 
speaking about the College this afternoon. 
It is more or less the custom to speak 
about the College, but I have been away 
for two years and even before I went I 
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did not know enough to say anything 
about the College. 

I have had a most interesting oppor- 
tunity to see one part of what has been 
going on in Europe during the last two 
years. You may remember — you may 
never have known — that at the London 
Conference in the summer of 1924 there 
was a question about the organization of 
the Reparation Commission, in view of 
the proposed adoption of the Dawes Plan. 
The Reparation Commission at that time 
consisted of four people, representatives 
of four countries. The chairman was al- 
ways a Frenchman and the chairman had 
the casting vote in case of a tie. In the 
opinion of certain people this gave France 
too great preponderance, and the ex- 
pedient was adopted of appointing a fifth 
member of the Commission, who should be 
an American citizen and who should take 
part in the discussion and have a vote 
upon all questions relating to the Dawes 
Plan. 

I was selected as the first incumbent of 
that office and I left here in the middle of 
October, 1924. I arrived in Paris just at 
the time of the turnover from the tem- 
porary organization to the permanent 
organization which was to operate the 
Dawes Plan. Mr. Owen Young, who sits 
upon my right, had been acting as tem- 
porary Agent General for Reparation 
Payments. The work that he and the men 
associated with him had done in the two 
months was perfectly remarkable. The 
German External Loan had been floated, 
and a large part of the organization work 
for the carrying out of the Dawes Plan 
had been done. It remained to be seen 
whether the Dawes Plan would or would 
not work. I think it is fair to say that the 
Dawes Plan has worked. I think we can 
look upon the Dawes Plan to-day as a 
thing which has succeeded. 

In saying this I want to make it per- 
fectly clear what I mean. The Dawes 
Plan was the first comprehensive effort to 
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substitute codperation for antagonism in 
the settlement of the reparation problem. 
Whether they selected the right amount 
of annuities or whether they did not select 
the right amount of annuities we do not 
yet know, but they did adopt a plan to 
take reparations out of the sphere of im- 
mediate politics. The Dawes Plan suc- 
ceeded in doing that. Of course it did 
many other things too, but that, to my 
mind, was the essential thing that it did. 

Now, the best plan in the world could 
not have worked unless the people who 
were to operate under that plan meant it 
to work and did their share to make it 
work. It has worked. It has worked 
partly because of the extraordinary 
ability of Mr. Parker Gilbert, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Young as Agent General for 
Reparation Payments. We can _ take 
pride in the fact that he is a graduate of 
our Law School, and I cannot say too 
much about his ability and his character. 
It has been a very remarkable piece of 
work. But neither Mr. Gilbert nor any- 
body else —if there is anybody better 
than Mr. Gilbert — could possibly have 
done what has been done if it had not been 
for the codperation of the people or the 
nations who were closely interested in 
the Reparation problem. And they have 
codperated, 

And that was no light change. When 
you think that the nations who were 
operating under the Dawes Plan were the 
people who had been most intensely in the 
War, and who had all the antagonisms 
which had been created by the War, all 
the antagonisms which had been created 
by the period after the War, to combat, 
the fact that they took hold and worked 
the thing out is a great tribute to them. 
It has not been a simple operation. 

During the first year Germany paid a 
billion gold marks to Mr. Gilbert. Mr. 
Gilbert paid out that billion gold marks to 
those countries that were entitled to re- 
paration payments. Those payments 


were substantially all made in kind. Con- 
tracts for various goods were made by the 
several countries; the manufacturers or 
producers were paid out of the reparation 
annuities by the Agent General’s organiz- 
ation. There were endless questions re- 
garding these deliveries in kind. 

An organization was set up in Paris with 
German representatives and Allied re- 
presentatives in charge, and it has gone on 
without friction. I know, because they 
made the American citizen the judge in 
case of dispute, and there has not been any 
dispute. Many questions have come up, 
but nothing critical, nothing big. It has 
not been an exciting time. It has been a 
simple time, making a piece of human 
machinery work, and too much cannot be 
said of the spirit that has been shown on 
all sides. They have codperated. It has 
been hard for all parties. The Allies have 
not received as much as they want or as 
they need, and the Germans have had to 
pay more than they wanted to or felt they 
could, but they have done it. 

I think a very great gain has been made 
in these two years. I think that Europe 
has begun to coéperate and is cojperating 
pretty well. From the point of viewof re- 
parations — which is the only thing I saw 
— it is codperating very well. 

I suppose that the most important ques- 
tion in the world to-day is the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe. We are pretty far away 
from it. We were much interested at the 
time that the Dawes Plan was adopted; 
there was much discussion about it in the 
papers. Now in our papers you will find 
foreign news in the New York papers, but 
almost none here. I have been at home six 
weeks. Some of the people that I know in 
this community have a certain amount of 
reliance in my judgment, because they 
hire me to do work for them, but none of 
them has asked me one single question 
about what I did abroad. That is not 
quite true. I sat next to two ladies at two 
dinners that I have been to and they spoke 
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about it, and one man has spoken about it. 
Does that mean that we have lost interest? 
I do not think we have really lost our in- 
terest but we are not currently interested, 
and I think it is a pity. It has not been 
exciting; it has not been dramatic. There 
has been nothing really to take an interest 
in, and yet in those two years a very im- 
portant work has been going on, and a 
work which is working toward that peace 
that we heard about this morning, that 
peace that we all believe is essential to the 
future of the world, and it is going on day 
after day, and really it is being accom- 
plished. 

I just said that I believed that the re- 
habilitation of Europe is the most im- 
portant problem that the world is facing 
to-day. Without that codperation of 
which I have spoken it cannot succeed. 
With that codperation it may succeed, I 
believe it will, but the question is not yet 
answered. All of the European countries 
are facing a burden, and it is a European 
question, not a question of an individual 
country. But we over here have not the 
slightest conception of it. 

I believe it is worth our while, all of us, 
to try to think as much as we can in the 
terms of the other fellow. I believe that 
any burden that we put upon Europe in- 
creases the chance of a rehabilitation not 
coming and, in any event, delays the ac- 
complishment of that rehabilitation. I 
think the work which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has done in ameliorating the 
charge which many people would have 
made upon foreign nations on account of 
their debts to us, has been a great work. 
Personally I should like to see it carried 
even further. I am quite aware of the 
political difficulty. I was in Iowa ten days 
ago and I found a very strong feeling out 
there that they could not see why we 
should lend money to foreigners at about 
two per cent when they were being fore- 
closed out of their farms because they 
could not pay six or seven per cent on 
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their mortgages. And you cannot blame 
them for feeling that way. 

I believe that the point to bear in mind 
in approaching the question is “‘ What is 
the best thing for us?”’ I believe the re- 
habilitation of Europe is more important 
to these United States than the amount of 
the debts, many times over; I think any- 
thing we can do to help bring about that 
rehabilitation will help us. And it seems 
to me that that is the sound way to look 
at the question. I do not mean that I have 
not a sentimental feeling about it —I 
but I think that is beside the 
question. 





have 


The first part of what I have said was 
the result of a fairly close contact for a 
year and a half, with a very good chance 
to observe, and the second part is just my 
individual guess. 

Thank you very much. 


Sir Arthur William Currie spoke as 
follows: 

May I at once express my very great 
personal sense of the honour which has 
been conferred on me to-day, one of the 
greatest, if not indeed the greatest, aca- 
demic honour on this continent. I assure 
you that personally I appreciate it more 
than words can utter. But I wish also to 
express not only my own personal grati- 
tude but the gratitude of my university 
and my country. We hear much to-day, 
among the facetious and the envious, 
about what is erroneously called Harvard 
exclusiveness and New England aloofness 
and Puritan austerity and coldness. But 
you will not be surprised that here to-day 
I feel singularly at home — even though 
I come from the hospitable Province of 
Quebec, with all that that implies, I feel 
first that I am among “my ain folk,” for 
the roots of our common Anglo-Saxon or 
Celtic ancestry go far back to a common 
soil. As our great old Canadian statesman 
Joseph Howe, used to say, — himself of 
Boston forbears,—‘‘For nearly 2000 
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years we were one family. Our fathers 
fought side by side at Hastings and heard 
the curfew toll. Our common ancestors 
won the Great Charter and the Bill of 
Rights, established free Parliaments, the 
Habeas Corpus, and trial by Jury. From 
Chaucer to Shakespere our literature is 
a common inheritance. Tennyson and 
Longfellow write in one language. And in 
the great navigators from Cotterel to 
Hudson, and in all their moving accidents 
by flood and field we have a common 
interest.” And so it is but natural that 
here in lovely New England I should feel 
to-day at home. 

But particularly at Harvard does a 
Canadian feel that he is among friends. 
For we in Canada look to Harvard not 
only with high respect and wide admira- 
tion, but also with the deepest affection. 
I am not here to praise your University. 
That would be presumption. Harvard 
needs and desires no praise. But I cannot 
refrain to-day from saying a few words 
about our Canadian. obligation to this 
temple of learning and of truth. You are 
old in years, — approximately three cen- 
turies. Our institutions in Canada are 
relatively young. Five years ago my own 
University, McGill, passed the century 
mark. It is perhaps not to be wondered 
at that our younger Canadian universities 
should have turned to this continent's 
educational mother for inspiration and 
guidance; and we shall ever be mindful of 
the generosity with which that guidance 
was given. 

It was in the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada, similar in many ways to their 
neighbours, these New England States, 
that the cradle of Canadian education was 
first rocked — at least on the British side. 
And in rocking that infant cradle, no 
hands were more tender, no hearts more 
kind, than those of Harvard men. To-day 
in these historic surroundings, where the 
ghosts of vanished years are ever present, 
where Washington’s feet have often trod, 


where indeed he doubtless met many a 
problem with a fearless but an anxious 
heart, to-day we can look back with no 
thought of strife, to the unfortunate is- 
sues which brought about the Revolution; 
issues which after a century and a half, 
made Harvard no longer a British uni- 
versity but the same wonderful university 
under another flag. Time very quickly 
softened the notes of discord, and after 
our family quarrel we were soon all friends 
again. 

But, as a result of the Confiscation Act 
at the close of the Revolution, many who 
would not change their allegiance to 
Britain and thousands of citizens of these 
old colonies took refuge of necessity in 
Canada. They were among the best in 
this favoured land. John Adams esti- 
mated that over “one third of the in- 
fluential characters,” as he expressed it, 
joined in the exodus. What New England 
lost, Canada gained. Of the 300 Massa- 
chusetts men who moved north, sixty 
were graduates of Harvard. Many of 
them were of the oldest and noblest 
families connected with the founding and 
developing of New England civilization. 
What was true of Massachusetts was true 
of the other states. More than 200 grad- 
uates of Harvard moved to the Maritime 
Provinces. 

Canada in the days of her most urgent 
need, in her struggling pioneer days, was 
thus provided by Harvard with an edu- 
cated class seldom found in a pioneer 
land. They represented the highest tra- 
ditions of education. They brought into 
our country the culture of Boston and the 
scholarship of Harvard. These Harvard 
men opened schools; they built churches; 
they healed the sick; they administered 
justice. I could mention many names, did 
time permit. But it is significant that 
James Putnam, a Harvard man, reputed 
to be the ablest lawyer in America, be- 
came Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia. The first minister in one of 
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the first churches of Halifax, called after 
Cotton Mather, was Aaron Cleveland, a 
graduate of Harvard and a great-great- 
grandfather of the late President Cleve- 
land. And before that time it was a Bos- 
tonian, John Bushnell, kinsman of the 
great preacher, who in 1752 printed the 
first copy of Canada’s first English news- 
paper — the Halifax Gazette. In no coun- 
try outside of your own has Harvard’s in- 
fluence been so benignly felt as in Canada. 

The influence of these Harvard men upon 
the educational life of Canada cannot be 
adequately estimated. They came at a 
time soon after the beginning of Scottish 
immigration in 1772, and the two laid the 
foundation of Canada’s educational de- 
velopment. The educational structure of 
the Maritime Provinces had two founda- 
tion stones,—one Harvard, the other 
Scottish. That is a combination which is 
pretty hard to beat in any line of endeav- 
our. It is a union of ideality and prac- 
ticality, so needful in our day. 

Now, what is true of the relations be- 
tween Harvard and Canada in the past is 
still true to-day. Our students come to 
you, largely for graduate work, but also 
for undergraduate courses. You have 
been generous to us in your award of 
scholarships and fellowships. There is 
many amanina high placeinmy country’s 
life whose progress would have been long 
delayed were it not for your munificent 
awards, based on merit, I know, but on 
merit without the restrictions of flag or 
geography. To-day Harvard men are 
found in honoured places in all spheres of 
Canadian life, particularly in the educa- 
tional life, both in colleges and divinity 
schools. Indeed, there is practically no 
university in Canada in which there are 
not one or more products of your distin- 
guished scholar Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge, whom we at McGill claim as 
one of our graduates — for he is an honor- 
ary graduate. 

Not only are Harvard men serving 
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wisely and well in my country, but McGill 
men and graduates of other Canadian 
universities are on your staff. We are 
proud that they have not failed to win 
distinction and that they are aiding you in 
your search for truth. You are mindful 
not alone of our living, but of our dead. 
We remember with gratitude that it was 
one of your distinguished sons who gave 
recently to the world that splendid me- 
morial to the memory of one of our most 
distinguished McGill graduates, — the 
life of William Osler, by Dr. Cushing, — 
a tribute of admiration and affection by a 
Harvard man to a McGill man. 

But I have spoken too long, out of the 
fullness of my heart. Your former Pres- 
ident, — Charles W. Eliot of beloved 
association — and of inspiration to all 
harassed college presidents, often used a 
phrase “Federation through education.” 
May we on both sides of the mythical 
border line remember forever that phrase! 
We are both pressing on, — the old Har- 
vard, the younger McGill — pressing on in 
a quest for truth, that truth which is the 
basis of harmony among individuals and of 
federation among nations. I am sure that 
if our relations in the future continue as 
in the past, the bugles which blow over 
our McGill and Harvard dead, mingied 
as they are in immortal youth in those 
sacred places on old-world battle fields — 
the bugles will never sound to our con- 
flict. Rather will they blow always in 
celebration of the building along our 
borderline of an enduring arch of peace. 


The singing of the first and last stanzas 
of “Fair Harvard,” led by the Alumni 
Chorus, brought the proceedings to a close. 


Directors of Alumnt Association 


The balloting for Directors of the 
Alumni Association resulted in the elec- 
tion of 

Henry S. Dennison, ’99 
Roger I. Lee, '02 
William J. Bingham, °16 
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Election of Overseers 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant by the expiration of the 
terms of Charles Lewis Slattery, °91, 
Louis Adams Frothingham, ’93, Frederick 
Roy Martin, 93, Norwood Penrose Hal- 
lowell, ’97, and Roger Wolcott, °99, five 
new members were elected. The balloting 
was as follows: 





*LeBaron Russell Briggs, NOs occas eee 6989 
*Dwight Filley Davis, ’00..............+-- 3968 
*David Franklin Houston, ’92............. 3300 
*John White Hallowell, ’01................ 2744 
*Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, ’15............ 2658 
ROE NV OUNOUES) Di oii -a ko cceersace od cae 26 
Frederick Roy Martin, ’9% 
Ogden Livingston Mills, ’05.............. 2237 
Joseph Clark Grew, "0@.........cccccecses 2188 
William Wistar Comfort, ’95.............. 1838 
Edward Bowditch, dr., ’08..........2cc00. 1727 
Charles Chauncey Stillman, ’98........... 1644 
Pie MIN: Fe oe nike ee A awd owe 1340 
Stevens Heckscher, ’96............cccce0- 1054 
Francis Gordon Caffey, "91.............6+ 755 


*Elected for six years. 


The total number of valid ballots cast 


was 7718. 


CORPORATION RECORDS 
Meeting of April 26, 1926 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to e.press their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $19,950 and $7100 in cash towards the 
Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $12,000, 
to Chandler and Company, Inc. for the gift of 
$1000 and to the A. E. Nettleton Company for the 
gift of $100 for the case system of teaching, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $3000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Richard W. Hale for his gift of $1694.20 
towards the Law School Endowment. 


To the Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston for the 
gift of $1613 for the loan fund. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $1000 and 
to Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of $100 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1025 for 
explorations of the Peabody Museum. 

To Dr. John Warren for his gift of $500 for the 
Department of Anatomy. 

To Mrs. James B. Murphy for her gift of $500 
for the Blue Hill Observatory Endowment. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $485.58 
for special expenses of Lehman Hall. 

To “E. R.” for the gift of $243.75 for the Ger- 
manic Museum. 

To Mr. Albert D. Lasker for his gift of $200 for 
a special fellowship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $183.69 
for the Department of the Classics. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated for the 
gift of $150 for the Department of Government. 

To Mrs. Murray A. Potter for her gift of $100 
for the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes. 

To Mrs. Robert Wheeler Willson for her gift of 
$100 for the expenses of the Sumatra eclipse. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 
on account of a scholarship in the Law School, in 
accordance with the terms of his agreement dated 
January 28, 1920. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $25 for 
The LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his gift of 

25 for the catalogue of Doctors of Philosophy. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $10 for the 
Inglis Lectureship in Secondary Education. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the 2d half of 1925-26: Francis 
Arthur Jenkins, Research Fellow in Phy- 
sics; William Bush Baer and James Fitz 
James Fullington, Assistants in English. 

For the Ist half of 1926-27: William 
Suddards Franklin, Lecturer on Physics. 

For the 2d half of 1926-27: John 
Donald Black, Lecturer on Economics. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: 
George Washington Cram, Seeretary of 
the Faculty of the Engineering School; 
William Clement Eaton, Instructor in 
History and Tutor in the Division of 
History, Government and Economics; How- 
ard Adorno Powers, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Mineralogy and Petrography; 
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Elliott Perkins, Assistant and Tutor in 
History and Literature; Edmund William 
Pavenstedt, Assistant and Tutor in His- 
tory and Literature. 

Tutors in the Division of Mathematics: 
George David Birkhoff, William Fogg 
Osgood, Edward Vermilye Huntington, 
Oliver Dimon Kellogg, William Casper 
Graustein, Joseph Leonard Walsh, Ralph 
Beatley, Heinrich Wilhelm Brinkmann. 

Graduate School of Education: Charles 
Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching 
of English; Otto Ferden Mathiasen, 
Instructor in Education; Charles Alden 
Selzer and Lester Rosin Wheeler, Assis- 
tants in Education. 

Voted to appoint Samuel Raynor 
Meaker, a member of the Faculty of 
Medicine as long as he remains Secretary 
for Courses for Graduates. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from September 1, 
1926: 

Char ‘es Lloyd Connor, Instructor in Pathology; 
Everard Lawrence Oliver, Assistant Professor of 
Dermatology; Cyrus Hartwell Fiske, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Biological Chemistry; James Bourne Ayer, 
stant Professor of Neurology; Marshal Fabyan, 
Assistant Professor of Comparative Pathology; 
George Winslow Holmes, Assistant Professor of 
Roentgenology; Robert Battey Greenough, As- 


sistant Professor of Surgery; Edwin Allen Locke, 
Clinical Professor of Medicine. 





The President nominated the follo ving 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for the year 1926-27, and it was 
Voted to appoint them: 

Graduate School of Education: Henry Wyman 
Holmes, Dean; George Ellsworth Johnson, Walter 
Fenno Dearborn, John Marks Brewer, Leslie Olin 
Cummings. 

Engineering School: Hector James Hughes, Dean; 
Lionel Simeon Marks, Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
Albert Sauveur, Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, Gordon Maskew Fair. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Faculty Instructors Walter Silz and 
Philip P. Chase for the academic year 
1926-27. 

Voted, on recommendation of the 
Board of Overseeers, that the first para- 
graph of the rules and by-laws relating 
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to the nomination and election of Over- 
seers be amended by striking out the 
words “‘fifteenth,” “first,”” and ‘‘ April” 
in the last sentence of said paragraph, 
and inserting in place thereof the words 
“‘first,”’ “fifteenth” and ‘‘March,”’ so 
that said sentence shall read as follows: 


Nominations made by the Harvard Alumni 
Association shall be filed on or before the first day 
of February, and nominations by certificate on or 
before the fifteenth day of March. 


Meeting of May 10, 1926 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Susannah R. Norcross (Mrs. 
Otis Norcross) securities valued at $18,766.34. 

From the estate of Artemas Ward real estate 
valued at $1. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Messrs. Colgate and Company, Postum 
Products Company, Inc.,and Royal Distributing 
Company, Inc., for their gifts of $3000 each for 
Special Research Account No. 16 of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. and Mrs, George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7591.60 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To the Committee on Epilepsy for the gift of 
$2300 for the Department of Neuropathology. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1205 for 
the Robert W. Lovett Memorial. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $750 for 
the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To Messrs. Davies, Rose and Company, Ltd., for 
the gift of $640 for the Surgical Laboratory. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second annual 
payment on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arboretum, in accordance with their vote of 
November 9, 1923. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $545 for 
the Botanical Museum, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $500 for 
Bio-physical laboratories. 

To Professor Archibald Cary Coolidge for his 
gift of $500 for administrative expenses of the 
College Library. 

To Mrs. Etta Barite Reinherz for her gift of 

250 for the Julian Henry Reinherz Scholarship. 

To the Massachusetts Gas Companics for the 
gift of $200 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. James Duncan Phillips and Mr. John B. 
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Stetson, Jr., for their gifts of $100 each for the 
Library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.33, and to Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of 
$30, for the Fogg Museum Equipment and Emer- 
gency Fund. 

To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $83.33 for the 
case system of teaching in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Messrs. C. D. Parker and Company, Inc. for 
the gift of $83.32 for Public Utility Management, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $54.81 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To The Harvard Engineering Society for the gift 
of $28.95 for the Clifford M. Holland Memorial Aid. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $775 for 
Peabcdy Museum Explorations. 

To the family of the late Otis Norcross for a 
crayon of Joseph Healy of the Class of 1870. 





The President reported the death of 
Edward Hickling Bradford, Professor of 
Orthopedic Surgery, Emeritus, which 
occurred on the seventh instant in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

The resignation of Milton Edward 
Lord as Assistant in the College Library 
was received and accepted to take effect 
September 1, 1926. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: : 


For the first half of 1926-27: William Leonard 
Langer, Lecturer on History; Etienne Gilson, Ex- 
change Professor from France. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Proctors: J. 
M. Begg, G. G. Benedict, P. Birdsall, A. Burkhard, 
D.S. Byers, J. L. Carroll, Jr., M. A. Cheek, Jr., J. S. 
Cooper, Jr., G. W. Cram, R. Demos, J. D. DuBois, 
R. H. Dyer, R. H. Field, J. R. Fordyce, Jr., W. N. 
Gates, G. D. Gibson, D. H. Gordon, M. Gratwick, 
L. Hall, F. W. LaFarge, C. Lamont, L. B. Lock- 
wood, T. W. Monroe, S. P. Moorehead, E. W. 
Pavenstedt, T. Pearson, W. C. Poletti, B. Potter, 
C. Roberts, F. Rouillard, A. W. Samborski, O. A. 
Schlaikjer, F. A. O. Schwarz, J. W. D. Seymour, 
J. H. Sherburne, Jr., T. L. Turney, Jr., J. L. Walsh. 

Francis Welles Hunnewell, Secretary to the Corpo- 
ration. 

Edward Stanley Emery, Assistant Comptroller. 

James William Davenport Seymour, Secretary 
to the University for Information and Secretary for 
Alumni Affairs. 

Wilford Cook Saeger, Editor of the Alumni Di- 
rectory and the Quinquennial Catalogue. 

Bruce Rogers, Printing Adviser to the Press. 

Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Library for 
Municipal Research. 

Assistants: Loring Beal Andrews, in Astronomy 
Carey Gardiner Croneis, in Paleontology. 

Austin Teaching Fellow: Stanley Cecil Davidson, 
in Mineralogy. 

Instructors: Claude Watson Bruce, in Astronomy; 
Heinrich Bosshard, in German; Ames Johnston, in 


German; James Maclellan Hawkes, and Hugh 
Warren Kite, in German; Winthrop Pickard Bell 
in Philosophy; Marland Pratt Billings and Ralph 
Gordon Lusk, in Geology; Howard Turnbull James, 
in Economic Geology; Alexandre Pierre Emmanuel 
Chalufour, Mare Denkinger, Paul Henry Kelsey, 
Albert Sumner Lawrence, Charles Roger Donahue 
Miller, Harold Dawes Parcell, Jaques Henri Pillion- 
nel, Clarence Dana Rouillard, Paul Frederic Saint- 
onge, Louis Francis Solano, Samuel Irving Stone, 
and Asbury Haven Herrick, in French; Theodore De 
Luca, in /talian; Carl Converse Colby, Jose Maria 
Hernandez, Earl Godfrey Mellor, Charles Mitrani, 
Norman Curtis Giddings, Warren Francis Man- 
ning, Andrew Richmond Morehouse, John Joseph 
Penny, and Clyde Cannon Webster, in Romance 
Languages. Tutors in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages: Asbury Haven Herrick, Norman Curtis 
Giddings, Warren Francis Manning, Andrew 
Richmond Morehouse, John Joseph Penny, Clyde 
Cannon Webster, Ernest Felix Langley, Louis 
Joseph Alexandre Mercier, George Benson Weston. 

Division of Philosophy: Winthrop Pickard Bell, 
Tutor. 

Lecturer: Ernest Felix Langley, on Romance 
Languages. 

Medical School: Lecturers: Carlos Chagas, M.D., 
A.M. (Tropical Medicine); William Edgar Deeks, 
A.M., M.D. (Tropical Medicine); Alexander Hamil- 
ton Rice, A.M., M.D. (Diseases of South America). 
Associates: William Lloyd Aycock, M.D. (Preven- 
tive Medicine and Hygiene); Francis Browne Grin- 
nell, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and Immunology); 
Daniel Fiske Jones, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); May- 
nard Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Joseph Wil- 
liams Schereschewsky, A.B., M.D. (L’reventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); Harry Caesar Solomon, 
S.B., M.D. (Psychiatry). Instructors: Arthur Wil- 
burn Allen, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Philip Bard, 
A.M. (Physiology); Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D. 
(Laryngology); Jonn Harper Blaisdell, A.B., M.D. 
(Dermatglogy); Gerald Blake, A.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Frederick Leon Bogan, M.D. (Otology); 
Albert Howell Brewster, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); Lloyd Thornton Brown, A.B., M.D. 
(Othopedic Surgery); Edward Delos Churchill, 5.B., 
A.M., M.D. (Surgery); George Clymer, A.B., M.D. 
(Neurology). Bronson Crothers, A.B., M.D. (Neu- 
rology and Pediatrics); Robert Laurent DeNor- 
mandie, A.B., M.D. (OQdstetrics); George Alired 
Dix, M.D. (Syphilology); Ronald Mansfield Ferry, 
A.B., M.D. (Physical Chemistry); Henry Joseph 
FitzSimmons, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Frederick Eugene Garland, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Ralph Kalb Ghormley, 5.B., M.D. (Ore 
thopedic Surgery); Joseph Lincoln Goodale, A.M., 
M.D. (Laryngology); Gustave Pailip Grabtield, A.B., 
M.D. (Pharmacology); Robert Montraville G.een, 
A.B. M.D. (Gynaecology); Daniel Crosby Greene, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Bengt Leopold Knutsson 
Hamilton, M.D., S8.D. (Pediatrics); Paul Mont- 
gomery Harmon, Ph.D. (Physiology); Harry Fair- 
banks Hartwell, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); William 
Augustus Hinton, 8.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and 
Immunology and Preventive Medicine and Hyg.e:e); 
Percy Rogers Howe, A.B., D.M.D. (Pathology); 
Raphael isaacs, A.M., M.D. (Medicine); Henry 
Jackson, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Chester 
Morse Jones, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Foster 
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Standish Kellogg, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Charles 
Davison Knowlton, M.D. (Laryngology); William 
Edwards Ladd, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Arthur Thorn- 
ton Legg, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); George Adams 
Leland, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Oscar Raoul 
Talon L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Oliver Ames Lothrop, A.B., M.D. (Otology); Charles 
Carroll Lund, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Charles An- 
thony McDonald, Ph.B., M.D. (Neurology); Tracy 
Burr Mallory, M.D. (Pathology); Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics and Gynaecology); 
Philip Edward Meltzer, D.M.D., M.D. (Otology); 
Donald Munro, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Francis 
Chandler Newton, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Robert 
Nason Nye, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and Immu- 
nology); Frank Roberts Ober, M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); William Richard Ohler, S.B., M.D. 
(Medicire); Francis Winslow Palfrey, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Martin William Peck, S.B., M.D. 
(Psychiatry); Frank Arthur Pemberton, $.B., M.D. 
(Gynaecology); Uenry Pinkerton, S.B., M.D. 
(Pathology); Charles Terrell Porter, S.B., M.D. 
(Otology); Oscar Jacobus Raeder, M.D. (Psychiatry); 
Thomas Kinsman Richards, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Augustus Riley, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary 
Surgery); Elliott Stirling Andrew Robinson, Ph. D., 
M.D. (Bacteriology and Immunology and Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene); Jack Henry Sand- 
ground, $.D. (Tropical Helminthology); Alpha Reu- 
ben Sawyer, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, Ph.D. (Pathology); 
James Warren Sever, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D. (Surgery); 
William David Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Marius Nygaard Smith-Petersen, S.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Harry Cesar Solomon, S.B., 
M.D. (Neuropathology); Robert Soutter, A.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Harold Coe Stuart, Litt. B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Loring Tiffany Swaim, A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Philip Haskell Syl- 
vester, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Max Theiler, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. and H. (Tropical 
Mecidine); Douglas Armour Thom, M.D. (Psy- 
chiatry); James Rockwell Torbert, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Henry Rouse Viets. S.B., M.D. (Neu- 
rology); John Herbert Waite, S.M., M.D. (Ophthal- 
mology); Shields Warren, A.B., M.D. (Pathology); 
Harold Lorraine Weatherford, A.M. (Anatomy); 
Frederic Lyman Wells, Ph.D. (Experimental Psy- 
chopathology); Paul Dudley White, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Wyman Whittemore, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Philip Duncan Wilson, A.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Edwin Theodore Wyman, M. 
D. (Pediatrics). Assistants: Frank Dennette 
Adams, Litt.B., M.D. (Medicine); Joshua Edgar 
Bacon, Jr., M.D. (Pediatrics); Harold Woods Baker, 
S.B., M.D. (Gynaecology); George Hayward Binney, 
Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Clarence Edward Bird, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Delos Judson ‘Bristol, Jr., 
Ph.B.. M.D. (Obstetrics); Randolph Kunhardt Byers, 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Joseph Powitzer Cohen, A.B., 
M.D. (Gynaecology); Fletcher Hatch Colby, S.B., 
M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Archibald Barklie 
Coulter, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Robert Dudley 
Curtis, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Percy Bernard 
Davidson, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Charles Orrin 
Day, A.B., M.D. (Otology); Richard Dresser, Ph.B., 
M.D. (Roentgenology); Edwin Blakeslee Dunphy, 
S.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Harold Burney Eaton 
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M.D. (Neurology). Paul Waldo Emerson, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Edward Stanley Emery, Jr, 
A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Richard Spelman Eustis, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Harry Paul Finck, A.B., 
M.D. (Otology); Frank Fremont-Smith, M.D, 
(Neuropathology); Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V. 
(Comparative Pathology); Clements Collard Fry, 
$.B., M.D. (Psychiatry); Stanton Garfield, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Joseph Garland, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Henry Warren George (Pharma- 
cology); Thomas Rodman Goethals, A.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Frederick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynae- 
cology); Edwin Baker Goodall, M.D. (Ophthalmol- 
ogy); Edward Seott Goodwin, A.B., M.D. (Pediat- 
rics); Hyman Green, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Arthur Moses Greenwood, A.B., M.D. (Derma- 
tology); George Martin Guest, $.B., M.D., A.M. 
(Bacteriology and Immunology and Pediatrics); 
Paul Gustafson, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Frank An- 
drew Hamilton, M.D. (Anatomy); Torr Wagner 
Harmer, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Surgery); 
Ralph Augustus Hatch, S.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); 
Edwards Woodbridge Herman, M.D. (Laryngology); 
Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); James 
Hitchcock, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Albert Aurelius 
Hornor, A.B., M.D. (Tropical Medicine): Harold 
Valmore Hyde, 8.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Gynae- 
cology); Delbert Linscott Jackson, $.B., M.D. (Ob- 
stetrics); Howard Burr Jackson, AB., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); Joseph Andrew Johnston, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Edward: Winslow Karcher, M.D. 
(Syphilology); Donald Storrs King, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); James Caleb Kirby, M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Clement Ireneus Krantz, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Clarence Guy Lane, A.B., M.D. (Der- 
matology); Herman Albert Lawson, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); William Gordon Lennox, A.M., M.D. 
(Medicine); Eliot Horton Luther, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D. (Biological 
Chemistry); Frederick James Lynch, 8.B., M.D. 
(Gynaecology); Arthur Bates Lyon, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Charles Fremont MckKhann, $.B., 
A.M., M.D. (Pediatrics); Donald John MacPher- 
son, 8.B., M.D. (Neuropathology); Reginald Dimock 
Margeson, M.D. (Anatomy); Robert Thornill 
Monroe, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Hyman Mor- 
rison, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); William Parry Mur- 
phy, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Prodromos Nicholas 
Papas, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Tracy Jackson Putnam, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Benjamin Harrison Ragle, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Alphonso Francis Raynes, A.B., 5.8., M.D. (Oph- 
thalmology); Hugo Bruno Carl Riemer, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); John Charles Rock, $.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); William Alexander Rogers, Ph.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Eli Charles Romberg, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Benjamni Sachs, B.L., M.D. (Oph- 
thalmology); Edward Bernard Sheehan, A.M., M.D. 
(Gynaecology); Warren Richards Sisson, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Abraham Solomon Small, M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Judson Arthur Smith, A.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics); Millard Smith, $.M., M.D. (Medicine); 
Duncan Campbell Smyth, A.B., M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Horace Kennedy Sowles, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); James Leavitt Stoddard, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); John Baker Swift, A.B, M.D. (06- 
stetrics); Grantley Waldo Taylor, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Richard Carlisle Tefft, Jr., A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); William Tecumseh Sherman Thorn- 
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dike, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Grant Tobey, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Richard Goodwin Wads- 
worth, A.B., M.D. (Gynaecology); Soma Weiss, A.B. 
M.D. (Medicine); William Irving Wiggin, M.D. 
(Laryngology); John Thomas Williams, M.D. 
(Gynaecology); Harold George Wolff, S.B., M.D. 
(Neuropathology); Louis Wolff, $.B., M.D. (Medi- 
cine); George Henry Wright, D.M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); William Bartholomew Young, A.B., M.D. 
(Obstetrics). Alumni Instructors in Medicine: Sam- 
uel Albert Levine, A.B., M.D.; Harry Archibald 
Nissen, A.B., M.D. Alumni Assistants: Saul Ber- 
man. A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Gerald Norton Hoeffel, 
M.D. (Pediatrics); James Clarke White, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery). Austin Teaching Fellows: Joseph Scar- 
borough De Frates, S.B. (Biological Chemistry); 
Edward Grafton McGavran, A.B. (Comparative 
Pathology); Harlan Fay Newton, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Harold Morrison Teel (Histology). Re- 
search Fellows: Franklin Augusto de Moura Campos 
M.D. (Physiology); Henry Stone Forbes, A.B., M.D. 
(Neuropathology); George McLean Lawson, M.D. 
(Bacteriology and Immunology); William Gordon 
Lennox, A.M., M.D. (Neuropathology); Wilfred 
Lawrence McKenzie, M.B. (Child Hygiene); Yel- 
lapragada Subba Row, S.B., M.B. (Biological 
Chemistry); Beatrice Carrier Seegal, A.M., M.D. 
(Pathology); George Van Siclen Smith, A.B. 
(Gynaecology). Teaching Fellows: Charles Leonard 
Brown, S.B., M.D. (Medicine); Cecil Crafts Cole, 
A.B. (Anatomy); Magnus Ingstrup Gregersen, A.M. 
(Physiology); Howard Beeman Hunt, A.M. (Physi- 
ology); John Verner Leech, S.B., A.M. (Histology); 
Harry Lundin (Biological Chemistry); Claude Mat- 
thews MacFall, Ph.D. (Physiology); Clarence Alli- 
son Morrell, A.B. (Biological Chemistry); Harry 
Henry Powers, A.M. (Biological Chemistry); 
Gordon Clark Ring, S$.B., A.M. (Physiology); 
Embree Rector Rose, A.M. (Biological Chemistry); 
Clyde Sidney Tartar, S.B. (Histology); Vernon Percy 
Thompson, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery). From 
February 1, 1926, to September 1, 1927: Vintilo 
Ciocalteu, M.D., Research Fellow in Biological 
Chemistry. From April 1, 1926, to September 1, 
1927: William Herman, A.B., M.D., Assistant in 
Neuropathology. From May 1, 1926, to September 
1, 1927: Willard Owen Thompson, A.B., M.D., Re- 
search Fellow in Medicine. From July 1, 1926, to 
January 1, 1927: Joseph Vincent Taylor, S.M., M.D., 
Teaching Fellow in Obstetrics. For one year from 
September 1, 1926: Chester Morse Jones, A.B., 
M.D., Henry Pickering Walcott Fellow in Clinical 
Medicine. 

Graduate Courses in Medicine: Associates: 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. (Orthopedic Surg- 
ery); Elliott Gray Brackett, M.D. (Orthopedic Surg- 
ery); George Washington Wales Brewster, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Frederic Jay Cotton, A.M., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Henry Cunningham, M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Lincoln Davis, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Joel Ernest Goldthwait, S.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Allen Greenwood, M.D. (Oph- 
thalmology); Richard, Frothingham O'Neil, M.D. 
(Genito-Urinary Surgery); Charles Fairbank Painter 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Mark Homer 
Rogers, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); George 
Loring Tobey, Jr., M.D. (Otology); Hugh Williams, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Instructors: Gordon Berry, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Ernest Granville Crab- 


tree, Ph.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); Har- 
vard Hersey Crabtree, A.B., M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Harry Paul Finck, A.B., M.D. 
(Laryngology); Frank Butler Granger, A.B., M.D. 
(Physical Therapeutics); Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Thomas Chittenden Hill, Ph.B., 
M.D. (Proctology); Ralph Clinton Larrabee, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Charles Galloupe Mixter, S.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Oscar Richardson, M.D. (Pathol- 
ogy); George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Franklin Warren White, S.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Frank Percival Williams, M.D. 
(Proctology); Clinical Assistants: Daniel Francis 
Mahoney, M.D. (Surgery); Nathaniel Niles Morse, 
Litt. B., M.D. (Anesthesia); Lincoln Fleetford Sise 
A.B., M.D. (Anesthesia). Assistants: Harold 
Bowditch, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Francis Gorham 
Brigham, S.B., M.D. (Medicine); John Dexter 
Camp, S8.B., M.D. (Roentgenology); Dana Warren 
Drury, M.D. (Otology); Edward Keith Ellis, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Seth Marshall Fitchet, A.B., M.D. 
B.P.H. (Orthopedic Surgery); Edmund Boyd Fitz- 
gerald, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Cleveland Floyd, 
M.D. (Medicine); Somers Fraser, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Harry Winfred Goodall, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Walter Alden Griffen, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); William Holbrook Lowell, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Alexander Macmillan, M.D. (Ro- 
entgenology); William Jason Mixter, 3.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Edward Scott O'Keefe, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Alonzo Kingman Paine, M.D. 
(Gynaecology); Leroy Allen Schall, M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); Joseph Henry Shortell, M.D. (Orthopedic 
Surgery); Howard Burnham Sprague, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Irving James Walker, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Sidney Hertz Weiner, M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Nathaniel Knight Wood, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
Fellow in Otology: Leon Edward White, A.B., M.D., 
School of Public Health; Lecturers: Carlos Chagas, 
M.D., A.M. (Tropical Medicine); William Edgar 
Deeks, A.M., M.D. (Tropical Medicine); Alexander 
Hamilton Rice, A.M., M.D. (Diseases of South 
America). Associates: William Lloyd Aycock, M.D. 
(Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Francis Browne 
Grinnell, A.B., M.D (Bacteriology and Immunology); 
Joseph Williams Schereschewsky, A.B., M.D. (Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygien’). Instructors: William 
Augustus Hinton, 8.B., M.D. (Bacteriology and Im- 
munology); Robert Nason Nye, A.B., M.D. (Bac- 
teriology and Immunology); Elliott Stirling Andrew 
Robinson, Ph.D., M.D. (Bacteriology and Immunol- 
ogy and Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Jack 
Henry Sandground, S.D. (Tropical Helminthology); 
Max Theiler, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.T.M. and 
H. (Tropical Medicine). Assistant: Albert Aurelius 
Hornor, A.B., M.D. (Tropical Medicine). Research 
Fellow: Wilfred Lawrence McKenzie, M.B. (Child 
Hygiene). 

For two years from September 1, 1926: William 
Chase Greene, Chairman of the Board of Tutors in 
Ancient Languages; Miller McClintock, Lecturre 
on Government and Director of the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research. 





Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Economic Entomol- 
ogy, to serve from September 1, 1926: 
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whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Charles Thomas Brues was 
elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Archibald C. Coolidge for the first 
half of 1926-27, and to Professor Robert 
H. Lord for the academic year 1926-27, 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to rescind the vote of March 29, 
1926, and to grant leave of absence, to Dr. 
Cecil K. Drinker for the academic year 
1926-27, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880, as 
originally voted February 8, 1926. 

Voted to grant the use of Sanders 
Theatre on the evening of December 29 
for a joint meeting of the American Phi- 
lological Association, the Archeological 
Institute of America, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association et al. 


Meeting of May 24, 1926 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 


accepted. 


From the estate of Joseph R. DeLamar, $450,000. 

From the estate of William S. Richardson, se- 
curities valued at $106,483.84 in cash. 

From the estate of Ada Dravo Black (Mrs. 
William Holmes Black) $5000 in memory of her 
husband, William Holmes Black of the class of 
1887. 

From the estate of Miss Mattie A. Haskins $3000 
for a scholarship, preferably for some scholar who 
excels in the study of English literature, to be 
known as the Richard H. Nichols Scholarship. 

From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. William 
F. Milton 20.02, 

From the estate of Artemas Ward $1000. 

From the estate of Cornelia P. Lowell (Mrs. 
Francis C. Lowell) $4.29. 





Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $4968.32 in cash towards the Ten Mil- 
lion, Dollar Campaign and securities valued at 
$4968 and $32 in cash towards the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory Endowment. 

To Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck for her gift of 
$3000 and to Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck for his gift 
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of $590 for the Department of Tropical Me licine. 

To Mr. William A. White for his gift of $1000, to 
the Dante Society for the gift of $100, to Mrs. 
Luther S. Livingston for her gift of $32.69 and to 
Mrs. Edward Percival Merritt for her gift of 
$21 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $1000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $1000 
for the Department of Medicine. 

To Mr. George A. Peabody for his gift of $500, to 
Mr. George D. McCreary, Jr., for his gift of $150 
and to Mrs. Samuel D. Stevens for her gift of $50 
for Peabody Museum explorations. 

To the Trustee of the Music Fund for the gift of 
$500 for a certain salary. 

To Dean Willard L. Sperry for his gift of $500 
for special expenses of the Theological School. 

To Mr. Charles F. Choate, Jr., for his gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $100 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To Mr. Herbert Parker for his gift of $100 for 
Zoiilogy 6. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $5 for the 
Semitic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $30 for the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 





Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1926-27: Edward Stevens 
Robinson, Lecturer on Psychology; Charles Kingsley 
Webster, Lecturer on History. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Proctors: 
C. C. Krogness, V. F. Righter, P. W. Williams. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Charles Randolph Con- 
rad, Raymond Matthew Fuess, Roger Greenleaf 
Stevens, William Frederick Hester, and James 
Marion Church, in Chemistry; Julian Jay Petty, in 
Meteorology. 

Assistants: L. Richard Bamberger, in Anthropol- 
ogy; Malcolm Dole, Carl Nathan Webb, Roscoe 
Hall Sawyer, William Campbell Root, and George 
Mosher Bramann, in Chemistry; Samuel Foster 
Damon, Theodore Baird, and Shirley Wilcox 
Harvey, in English; John Read Moseley, in 
Meteorology; Austin Rogers Frey, Ralph Horton 
Houser, Charles David Reid, Martin Christian 
Rudolph Grabau, Howard Parker Stabler, Knox 
Charlton Black, and Frederick Hales Drake, in 
Physics; Earle Bryant Perkins, in Zodlogy; How- 
ard Kenneth Menhinick, Ralph Lucas Reaser, and 
Charles Mowbray Davidson, in Landscape Archi- 
tecture; Arthur Bliss Seymour, in the Farlow 
Herbarium of Cryptogamic Botany; Lawrence Per- 
cival Hall, to the Director of the Wolcott Gibbs 
Memorial Laboratory. 

Instructors: Henry Edward Bent, Albert Quigg 
Butler, Robert Cabaniss Goodwin, Stephen Foster 
Darling, Arthur Randall Davis, Wesley Glick 
Leighton, Albert Sprague Coolidge, and Norris 
Folger Hall, in Chemistry; Lionel Denis Peterkin 
in Greek and Latin; Henry Copley Greene and 
Lincoln Fairley, in Social Ethics; Merrill Thornton 
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Dow, William James Cahill, Ralph Alden Loring, 
and Franzo Hezlett Crawford, in Physics. 

Instructors in English and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Stanley Royal Ashby, John 
Nash Douglas Bush, Jesse Raymond Derby, Theo- 
dore Merryman Hatfield, William Henry Irving, 
John Burns Martin, Robert Gale Noyes, Warner 
Grenelle Rice, William Ellery Sedgwick, Philip 
Webster Souers, Arthur Colby Sprague, Nathan 
Comfort Starr, Henry William Taeusch, Law- 
rence Bergmann Wallis, Whitney Hastings Wells, 
Frederick Glover White, Lionel Denis Peterkin, 
George MacLellan Pearce Higgins. 

Tutors in the Division of Philosophy: Henry Cop- 
ley Greene, Lincoin Fairley, Clayton Crowell Bay- 
ard, Richard Clarke Cabot, James Ford. 

Lecturers: William Henry McAdams, on Chemi- 
cal Engineering; Kirk Bryan, on Physiography; 
Charles Herbert Keane, on Physical Education. 

Clayton Crowell Bayard, Assistant in Social 
Ethics. 

Donald Statler Villars, Research Fellow in Chem- 
istry. 

Frederick Hales Drake, Bayard Cutting Fellow 
Jor Research in Physics. 

Thurman Losson Hood, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of English by Students. 

School of Public Health: Instructors: Fred Wins- 
low Morse, in Bacteriology and Immunology; Mer- 
rill Edwin Champion, in Child Hygiene; William 
Irving Clark, Jr., Louis Riley Daniels, and Robert 
Stanley Quinby, in the Practice of Industrial Medi- 
cine; Derric Choate Parmenter, in Industrial Medi- 
cine; Louis Agassiz Shaw, in Physiology; Constan- 
tin Prodomose Yaglou, in Ventilation and Illumina- 
tion. Assistants: Noel Gates Monroe, Halstead 
Graeme Murray, and Harold Wentworth Stevens, 
in Industrial Medicine; Henry Byron Elkind, in 
Mental Hygiene; Herbert Luther Lombard, in Pub- 
lic Health Administration; Robert Mathew Thom- 
son, in Ventilation and Illumination. 

Lecturers: Charles Value Chapin, and George 
Hoyt Bigelow, on Public Health Administration; 
Afranie de Amaral, on Ophiology. 

Cancer Commission of Harvard University: Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell, Chairman, William T. 
Bovie, William John Crozier, Samuel Randall De- 
twiler, William Duane, David Linn Edsall, Robert 
Battey Greenough, Director, Lawrence Joseph 
Henderson, Elliott Proctor Joslin, George Rich- 
ards Minot, Channing Chamberlain Simmons, 
Secretary, Ernest Edward Tyzzer, William Henry 
Weston, Jr., Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Simeon Burt 
Wolbach, Hans Zinsser. 

Members of the Advisory Committee: Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, Chairman, Alfred Harlow Avery, 
Charles Grey Bancroft, William Perkins Homans, 
Deputy Treasurer, Charles Jackson, Treasurer, 
Phillips Ketchum, Channing Chamberlain Sim- 
mons, Secretary, Robert Winsor, Jr. 


Voted to appoint William Lorenzo 
Moss, Acting Dean of the School of Public 
Health for the first half and Assistant 
Dean of the School of Public Health for the 
second half of 1926-27. 
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Voted to appoint Norris Folger Hall and 
Thurman Losson Hood, members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one year 
from September 1, 1926. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from September 1, 
1926: 

Hugh Kingsley Ward, Instructor in Bacteriology; 
Henry Demarest Lloyd, Assistant Professor of 
Syphilology; Lawrence Weld Smith, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Pathology; Andrew Watson Sellards, As- 
sistant Professor of Tropical Medicine; John How- 
ard Mueller, Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Bacteriology and Immunology. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administra- 
tive Board of the School of Public Health 
for the year 1926-27, and it was voted to 
appoint them: Abbott Lawrence I owell, 
ex officio; David Linn Edsall, ex officio, 
Chairman; Milton Joseph Rosenau, Ed- 
win Bidwell Wilson, Hans Zinsser, Wil- 
liam Lorenzo Moss. 

Voted to change the title of Charles 
Dimmick Hawley from Assistant to 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, for 
one year from September 1, 1926. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William H. Potter for the aca- 
demic year 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Dean David L. Edsall for the first half of 
1926-27. 


Meeting of June 7, 1926 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 
From the estate of Henry C. Frick, $100,000 


additional. 
From the estate of Lawrence E. Sexton, $5000 
additional. 


From the estate of Anna R. Milton (Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Milton) $198.60 additional. 

From the estate of Emily H. Moir (Mrs. Wil- 
liam Moir) $5.50 additional. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 
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To Dr. Lucian Howe for his gift of securities 
valued at $248,325.07 and $1674.93 cents in cash 
for the Howe Laboratory of Ophthalmology. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$16,000 for the tutorial salaries in the Medical 
School. 

To Mr, Frederick H. Prince for his gift of 
$25,000 for the chair for Research and Instruction 
in Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the gift of $8500, in support of the cause and 
mode of transmission of Infantile Paralysis. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for their 
gift of $7591.06 for the George A. Mckinlock, Jr., 
dormitory. 

To the Class of 1894 for the gift of $5000 to 
establish a prize fund in memory of Endicott 
Peabody Saltonstall. 

To Mr. William A. White for his gift of $5000 
for the reproduction of certain Blake Drawings in 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Messrs. Thomas Barbour and Theodore Ly- 
man for their gifts of $1000 each, to Messrs. Gerald 
D. Boardman and William P. Wharton for their 
gifts of 8500 each, to Messrs. Francis R. Bangs, 
I. Tucker Burr, Arthur H. Milliken and G. Gorham 
Peters for their gifts of $100 each for the purchase 
of LaTouche collection of Chinese birds for the 
Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. 

To Dr. William N. Bullard for his gift of $2200 
for the Department of Psychiatry. 

To Mr. Samuel Sachs for his gift of $2000 for the 
Sachs Research Fellowship in Fine Arts. 

To the Class of 1902 for the gift of $2000 to- 
wards their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1903 for the gift of $2000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1200 
for a certain salary. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $1000 
dollars for the Peabody Museum, 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$1250 for the scholarships for 1925-26. 

To the E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company 
for their gift of $750 for the duPont Fellowship. 

To Mrs. Henry P. Davison for her gift of $400 
towards the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 
1926-27. 

To the Harvard Club of Utah for the gift of 
$100 for the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Oklahoma for the gift of 
$90 towards the scholarship for 1925-26. 

To the Harvard Club of Pekin for the gift of $100 
for the prize. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $500 for 
special lectures in Chemistry for 1926-27. 

To Pang Lai-Chen for his gift of $300 towards a 
certain salary. 

To Mr. Henry W. Cunningham for his gift of 
$245.75 for the purchase of a special instrument at 
the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $150 for 
the Bowers Prizes. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift of $100 
and to Messrs. Alexander Forbes and Dudley L. 
Pickman for their gifts of $50 each for the Bermuda 
Biological Station for Research. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $110 for 
the Semitic Museum, 
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To Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $8334 for 
the case system of teaching in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Clinton H. Crane for his gift of $50 for 
the Division of Mathematics. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $50 for the 
Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $10 towards 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 


The following resignations were received 
and accepted to take effect September 
1, 1926: Alphonso Francis Raynes, as 
Assistant in Ophthalmology; Frederick 
Stanford Burns as Assistant Professor of 
Dermatology. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1926-27: Walter Bradford 
Cannon, Acting Dean, Medical School. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Assistants: 
Carl Trueblood Chase, in Astronomy; Dane Farns- 
worth Smith, in English; Everard Miller Upjohn 
and Charles Hill Morgan, 2d, in Fine Arts; Hartley 
Munro Thomas, Charlton MacVeagh, Paul Bird- 
sall, Walter Sumner Hayward, Frederic Chapin 
Lane, Allen Richard Foley, and Warren Stenson 
Tryon, in History; Morgan Upton, in Psychology; 
Ernest Asbrand Bamman, in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Theodore James Blanchard Stier, in Physiol- 
ogy. 

Research Fellow: Irving Baer Goldsmith, in Law. 

Instructor: Chester Tevis Lane, in Greek and 
Latin. 

Tutors: Chester Tevis Lane, in the Division of 
Ancient Languages; Charles Hill Morgan, 2d, in the 
Division of Fine Arts; Morgan Upton, in the Divi- 
sion of Philosophy. 

School of Public Health: Cecil Kent Drinker, As- 
sistant Dean; Reginald Myers Atwater, Instructor 
in Epidemiology. 

Medical School: Worth Hale, Assistant Dean; 
Samuel Raynor Meaker, Secretary Graduate 
Courses; George Parkman Denny, Physician to 
Students, Director of Scholarships and Director of 
Appointments for Medical Alumni. 





Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Industrial Research, 
to serve for five years from August 1, 
1926: whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Elton Mayo was elected. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 

Edward Murray East from Professor of Experi- 
mental Plant Morphology to Professor of Genetics. 

William Ernest Castle from Professor of Zodlogy 
to Professor of Genetics. 

William Morton Wheeler from Professor of Eco- 
nomic Entomology to Professor of Entomology. 
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The President nominated Ernest Ed- 
ward Tyzzer as a member of the Admin- 
istrative Board of the School of Public 
Health for the year 1926-27, and it was 
voted to appoint him. 

Voled to grant leave of absence for the 
second half of 1926-27, instead of the 
first half as previously voted, to Professor 
Archibald C. Coolidge, in accordance with 
the rules established by this Board May 
$1, 1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor George B. Roorbach for 1926-27, 
in accordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to accept from the Corporation 
of the Harvard Medical School of China 
the funds belonging to that School sub- 
ject to the restrictions as adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Harvard 
Medical School of China at their mecting 
on May tenth; these restrictions being as 
follows: 


(a) That the principal and accrued interest of 
the Arthur Theodore Lyman Endowment and the 
Henry Sturgis Grew Memorial Fund, which were 
given to the Harvard Medical School of China, at 
Shanghai, to which shall be added all other money 
remaining from the funds of the Harvard Medical 
School of China or later received from any source 
for the Harvard Medical School of China be trans- 
ferred to the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College for the establishment of scholarships or 
fellowships to be administered by the Trustees of 
the Peking Union Medical College. 

(b) That the income of the funds be used pri- 
marily for scholarships but that under special cir- 
cumstances when such action seems wiser, it be 
used for one or more fellowships, 

(c) That the scholarships or fellowships be known 
as the Arthur Theoddte Lyman and the Henry 
Sturgis Grew Memorial scholarships or fellowships, 

(d) That the scholarships and fellowships vary 
in-2mount according to financial need, 

(e) That the scholarships or fellowships be 
awarded for exceptional ability and for unsuual 
promise in future medical service, and 

(f) That if in the judgment of the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College the income of the above 
mentioned funds becomes no longer desirable or 
necessary for the purposes above described, it may 
then be used by them for similar purposes in 
China or elsewhere. 


Meeting of June 23, 1926 


The Treasurer reported the following 


receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Artemas Ward, $250,000 
additional. 

From the estate of Gordon McKay, securities 
valued at $26,600 and $158,649.68 in cash. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $20,000 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 
for Research Account No. 11 of the Business 
School. 

To Mr. Clinton H. Crane for his gift of $5000 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $4191 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1906 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To R. Guastavino Company for the gift of $2000 
for the constant temperature room at the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory. 

To the Children’s Hospital for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Bacteriology and $600 for 
the Department of Pathology. 

To Messrs. Harris, Forbes and Company for the 
gift of $1000 and to Mr. Henry P. Kendall for his 
gift of $500 for the case system of teaching, 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1000 for 
the Department of Physiology. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$800 towards a certain salary. 

To the Kuno Francke Jubilee Committee for the 
gift of $600 for the Germanic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $550 for 
Peabody Museum explorations. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $500 towards salaries in the Medical 
School for 1924-25. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of $500 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for his gift of $400 
for special expenses of the Harvard Theological 
Studies. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $750 for 
cataloguing a collection of birds, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoélogy. 

To Mr. Winsor M. Tyler for his gift of $50 for 
the purchase of La Touche collection of birds for the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Broaks for her gift of $250 to- 
wards a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1928 for the gift of $250 for the 
scholarship for 1926-27. 

To Mr. William G. Sewall for his gift of $250 for 
casing African Hall, Peabody Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $216.17, 
to Mr. Robert Gould Shaw for his gift of $275 and 
to Mr. Albert Matthews for his gilt of $25 for the 
purchase of books for the Library. 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $155 for 
the Norton Perkins Memorial Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $55 for the 
Law School Endowment. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $50 
and to Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of 825 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $50 for 
“The LeBaron Russell Briggs Fund.” 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $35.77 
towards a certain salary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $35 for the 
Semitic Museum. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $14 to- 
wards the Charles A. Brackett Professorship Fund. 

To the Johns-Manville Company for the gener- 
ous gift of material to the Cruft Laboratory. 


Voted to accept the generous offer of 
$10,000 a year for two years from the 
Studebaker Corporation of America to 
establish the Albert Russel Erskine 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research, to be 
connected with the Bureau for Research 
in Municipal Government, in accordance 
with the terms of their letter of June 16, 
1926. 

Voted to accept the very kind offer 
from the Johns Manville Company to 
contribute a sum not to exceed $6500 for a 
new constant temperature room in the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory, in accor- 
dance with the terms of their letter dated 
June 10, 1926. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect July 1, 1926: Walter Gustave 
Otto Christiansen, as Instructor in Pharmacology. 

To take effect September 1, 1926: Samuel Allan 
Howes, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Zodlogy; Rob- 
ert Cabaniss Goodwin, as Instructor in Chemistry; 
Edward Blair Gordon, as Instructor in Business 


Statistics; Albert John Hettinger, Jr., Assistant 
Professor of Business Statistics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From April 1, 1926-September 1, 1927: Lee Ed- 
wards Sutton, Assistant in Pediatrics. 

For one year from September 1, 1926: Proctor: 
William Henry Gratwick, Jr. 

Assistant Deans, Harvard College: Robert Earle 
Bacon, Paul Birdsall, Lawrence Shaw Mayo, 
Francis Parkman, Elliott Perkins. 

Associates: Cornelius Burton Cosgrove, Philip 
Ainsworth Means, and George Schwab, in Anthro- 
pology. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Frederick Kroeber 
Sparrow, Jr., in Botany; Benjamin Kropp, in Zo- 
ology. 
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Assistants: Lyman Bradford Smith, in Botany; 
Newell Meade Bigelow and Wilson Fiske Douglass, 
in Chemistry; John Julian Ryan, Robert Earle 
Bacon, Frank Gees Black, Robert Lovejoy Ray- 
mond, Jr., Albert Joseph McMullen, James Madi- 
son Carpenter, Miles Lawrence Hanley, Morris 
Roberts, John Marshall, Aubrey Harrison Starke, 
Lawrence Stauffer Wright, Fredson Thayer Bow- 
ers, John Belfort Keogh, John Richard Moore, and 
Edwin Hopkins Ford, in English; Frederick Morti- 
mer Graves, in History; Kenneth Arnold Agee, in 
Education; Robert Lindley Murray Underhill, in 
Philosophy; Henry Russell Hitchcock, Jr., Payson 
Rex Webber, Walter Muir Whitehill, Jr., Eric 
Hyde Lord Sexton, Robert Treat Paine, Jr., and 
Robert Tyler Davis, in Fine Arts. 

Instructors: Robert Wheaton Coues, Thurman 
Losson Hood, and Kenneth Payson Kempton, in 
English; Wallace Hume Carothers and Reynold 
Clayton Fuson, in Chemistry; Stuart Brown Som- 
merville, in Mathematics; Wyatt Andrew Pickens, 
in Romance Languages; Kerley Sinclair Miller, in 
Philosophy. 

Research Fellow: Louis Weisner, in Mathematics. 

Tutors: Henry Russell Hitchcock, Jr., Payson 
Rex Webber, Walter Muir Whitehill, Jr., Eric 
Hyde Lord Sexton, and Robert Treat Paine, Jr., in 
the Division of Fine Arts; Charles Hugh Egerton 
Smyth, in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Kerley Sinclair Miller and Robert 
Lindley Murray Underhill, in the Division of Phi- 
losophy; Carl Converse Colby, in the Division of 
Modern Languages. 

Lecturers: Newell Carroll Maynard, on English; 
Charles Hugh Egerton Smyth, on Jistory; Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, on Social Ethics. 

Medical School: Vladimir Alexander Pertzoff, 
Research Fellow in Physical Chemistry; Walter 
Bauer and Lewis Marshall Hurxthal, Research Fel- 
lows in Medicine; Howard Frank Root, /ns‘ructor in 
M dicine ; Herrmann Ludwig Blumgart and William 
Randolph Graham, Assistants in Medicine; Norman 
McLeod Hunter, Assistant in Laryngology. 

Dental School: Instructors in Operative Dentistry: 
Francis Paul Devlin, A.B., D.M.D.; Leon Edward 
Dulac, D.M.D.; Gordon Hall, D.M.D.; Paul Bur- 
rows Le Baron, D.M.D.; Sterling Nye Loveland, 
D.M.D.; Charles Gilman Pike, D.M.D.; Harold 
Chester Robinson, D.M.D.; Chester Leigh Sandi- 
ford, D.M.D.; Charence Geddes Severy, D.M.D.; 
David Frederick Spinney, D.M.D.; George Abel 
Staples, D.M.D.; Benjamin Strout Stevens, 
D.M.D.; Roger Browne Taft, D.M.D.; John Tal- 
bot Timlin, D.M.D.; Clarence Bartlett Vaughan, 
D.M.D.; Eugene Barry Wyman, D.M.D.; In- 
structors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Charles William 
Goetz, D.M.D.; Arthur Michael Maloney, D.M.D.; 
Richard Burton Smith, D.M.D.; Richard Lawrence 
Smith, D.M.D.; Norman Warren Swett, D.M.D.; 
John Raymond Wallace, D.M.D. Instructors in 
Extracting and Anesthesia: Edwin Linwood Far- 
rin,ton, D.M.D.; John Hassan Jaffar, D.M.D.; 
William James Kenefick, D.M.D.; Frank Herbert 
Leslie, D.M.D.; Russell Samuel Phillips, D.M.D.; 
Joseph Aloysius Ring, D.M.D.; John Mark Smith, 
D.M.D.; William Augustine Walsh, A.B., D.M.D.; 
Oliver Perry Wolfe, D.M.D. Instructors: Charles 
William Crowley, D.M.D. (Dental Anatomy); 
Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D. (Roentgenology); 











————— 
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Leonard Daniel Nathan, D.M.D. (Oral Pathology). 
Assistants in Operative Dentistry: Ralph Thomas 
Carder, D.M.D.; Bailey Paul Brackett Chad- 
bourne, D.M.D.; Cedric Frasier Harring, D.M.D.; 
John Gilbert Ray, D.M.D.; Leslie Augustus Rus- 
sell, D.M.D.; Charles Berry Sawyer, D.M.D.; 
Boyd William Wasgatt, D.M.D.; Arthur Price 
Young, D.M.D.; Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry: 
Charles Henry Morton, Jr., D.M.D.; Raymond 
James Nagle, A.B., D.M.D. Assistants: Burton 
Jordan Gove, D.M.D. (Dental Anatomy); Frederick 
Alchorn Haley, D.M.D. (Extracting and Anas- 
thesia). 

The Cancer Commission of Harvard University: 
Robert Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., Director; 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., Secretary; 
Charles Jackson, A.B., Treasurer; William Perkins 
Homans, A.B., Deputy Treasurer; Wallace Craig, 
S.M., Ph.D., Librarian of the Department of Bio- 
Physics; James Homer Wright, A.M., M.D., S.D., 
Pathologist, in charge of State Diagnosis Service; 
William Duane, Ph.D., S.D., Research Fellow in 
Physics; William T. Bovie, Ph.D., Research Fel- 
low in Bio-Physics; Charles Elisha Barr, A.M., 
Research Fellow in Bio-Physics; Ralph Milton 
Crumrine, A.B., M.D., Assistant in Pathology. 

Collins P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Robert 
Battey Greenough, A.B., M.D., Surgeon-in-charge; 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons, M.D., Surgeon; 
George Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D., Surgeon; 
George Adams Leland Jr., A.B., M.D., Surgeon; 
Ernest Merrill Daland, A.B., M.D., Surgeon; 
George Richards Minot, A.B., M.D., Physician 
and Chief of Medical Laboratory; Henry Jackson, 
Jr., A.B., M.D., Assistant Physician; Raphael 
Isaacs, A.M., M.D., Assistant Phys*cian; William 
Martindale Shedden, A.B., M.D., Surgeon to Out- 
Patients; Edwin Parker Hayden, M.D., Surgeon 
to Out-Patients; Daniel Crosby Green, A.B., 
M.D., Laryngvlogist; Edwards Woodbridge Her- 
mann, M.D., Assistant Laryngologist; Varaztad 
Hovhaness Kazainjian, D.M.D., M.D., Assistant 
Laryngologist; Lawrie Byron Morrison, M.D., 
Consulting Roentgenologist; Merrill Clary Sos- 
man, A.B., M.D., Consulting Roentgenologist; 
Robert Glass Vance, Jr., M.D., Roentgenologist; 
Arthur Moses Greenwood, A.B., M.D., Dermatolo- 
gist; Henry Lyman, A.B., M.D., Consulting Chem- 
ist; Simeon Burt Wolbach, M.D., Pathologist. 

Joint Committee on Phillips Brooks House: 
George Grafton Wilson, Chairman, Edward Cald- 
well Moore, George Henry Chase, George Wiggles- 
worth, Walter Henry Trumbull, Jr., William John 
Bingham, Elliott Dunlap Smith, Carl Gustave 
Ture Lundell, James Lawrence Pool. 

For the second half of 1926-27: Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Exchange Professor to France. 

For two years from July 1, 1926: Miller McClin- 
tock, Director of the Albert Russell Erskine Bureau 
Sor Street Traffic Research. 

From June 1, 1926—June 1, 1931: Lucien Howe, 
Director of the Howe Laboratory of Ophthalmology. 

For three years from September 1, 1926: Edwin 
Adams Shaw, Assistant Director of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Graduate School of Education. 

From September 1, 1926: Walter Fenno Dear- 
born, Director of the Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Graduate School of Education. 





Voted to appoint William T. Bovie 
Assistant Professor of Bio-Physics for one 
year from September 1, 1926. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from September 1, 
1926: 

Ralph Hartley Wetmore, Assistant Professor of 
Botany; James Bourne Ayer, Clinical Professor of 


Neurology; Bengt Leopold Knudson Hamilton, 
Instructor in Pediatrics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Bullard Professor of Neuropathology, to 
serve from September 1, 1926: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Stanley Cobb was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Comparative Public Law, to 
serve for three years from September 1, 
1926: whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Josef Redlich was elected. 

Voted to appoint Richard Mason Smith, 
a member of the Harvard Infantile Paral- 
ysis Commission. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Marston Toz- 
zer, a member of the Committee on Inter- 
national Research for 1926-27, during 
the absence of Manley Ottmer Hudson. 

Voted to approve the plan of the 
Faculty of the Law School authorizing 
divisional committees to deal with the 
students of each year in the School and to 
appoint as Chairmen of these committees: 
Professor Edmund Morris Morgan for 
the first year; Professor John MacArthur 
Maguire for the second year: Professor 
Morton Carlisle Campbell for the third 
year. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Associate Professor James B. Conant from 
February 1 until the spring recess 1927. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Lecturer Glover N. Allen for the first half 
of 1926-27. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor Edwin C. Kemble for 
the second half of 1926-27, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 
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Stated Meeting, May 10, 1926 

The following twenty-six members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, Cabot, 
Coolidge, Dibblee, Drury, Felton, Froth- 
ingham, Gage, Gordon, Hallowell, Howe, 
Jackson, James, Martin, Marvin, Moore, 
Perkins, Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, Wen- 
dell, Wolcott, Young. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted, and said re- 
cord was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 29 and April 12, 1926, appoint- 
ing, for three years from September 1, 
1926, Lofton Leland Dudley, Jr., In- 
structor in Education; Francis Trow 
Spaulding, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion; Philip Drinker, Assistant Professor of 
Ventilation and Illumination, School of 
Public Health; Donald Borden Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Business Statistics; 
Cecil Eaton Fraser, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Finance; Theodore Henry 
Brown, Assistant Professor of Business 
Statistics; Charles Curtis Eaton, Librarian 
of the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration; Bancroft Beatley, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education; Edwin Adams Shaw, 
Assistant Professor of Education; for one 
year from September 1, 1926: John 
Joseph Mahoney, a member of the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Education; 
Alfred Chester Hanford, a member of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion; electing to serve from September 1, 
1926, Meyric Reynolds Rogers, Associate 
Professor of Fine Arts, Tutor in the Division 
of Fine Arts and Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors in the Division of Fine Arts; Hy- 
der Edward Rollins, Professor of English; 
Donald Kirk David, Associate Professor of 
Marketing; were taken from the table, and 
the Board voted to consent to said votes. 





[September 


The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 26, 1926, appointing 
Samuel Raynor Meaker, a member of the 
Faculty of Medicine as long as he remains 
Secretary for Courses for Graduates; for 
three years from September 1, 1926: 
Charles Lloyd Connor, Instructor in 
Pathology; Everard Lawrence Oliver, 
Assistant Professor of Dermatology; Cy- 
rus Hartwell Fiske, Assistant Professor 
of Biological Chemistry; James Bourne 
Ayer, Assistant Professor of Neurology; 
Marshal Fabyan, Assistant Professor of 
Comparative Pathology; George Winslow 
Holmes, Assistant Professor of Réent- 
genology; Robert Battey Greenough, As- 
sistant Professor of Surgery; Edwin Allen 
Locke, Clinical Professor of Medicine; 
appointing the following persons as 
members of Administrative Boards for 
the year 1926-27: Graduate School of 
Education: Henry Wyman Holmes, Dean, 
George Ellsworth Johnson, Walter Fenno 
Dearborn, John Marks Brewer, Leslie 
Olin Cummings; Engineering School: 
Hector James Hughes, Dean, Lionel 
Simeon Marks, Harry Ellsworth Clifford, 
Albert Sauveur, Donald Hamilton Me- 
Laughlin, Elmer Peter Kohler, Gordon 
Maskew Fair, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The Secretary communicated the fol- 
lowing vote of the President and Fellows 
of April 26, 1926. 


Voted, on recommendation of the Board of Over- 
seers, that the first paragraph of the rules and by- 
laws relating to the nomination and election of 
Overseers be amended by striking out the words 
“fifteenth,” “first,” and “April” in the last 
sentence of said paragraph, and inserting in place 
thereof the words “first,” “fifteenth” and “ March,” 
so that said sentence shall read as follows: 

“Nominations made by the Harvard Alumni 
Association shall be filed on or before the first day 
of February, and nominations by certificate on or 
before the fifteenth day of March.” 


The Secretary communicated to the 
Board that pursuant to the vote of the 
Board of April 12, 1926, he had sent to 
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Mrs. Charles A. Porter, Chairman of the 
Committee to Visit the Kitchens and 
College Commons, a letter appreciative of 
the highly efficient work of this Com- 
mittee in the discharge of their valuable 
service to the University. 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported the death on 
May 2, 1926, of Horatio A. Lamb, a 
member of the Visiting Committee on 
Music. 

Mr. Slocum presented and read the re- 
port of the Committee on Administration 
and Accounts, and Mr. Felton the report 
of the Committee on Economics, and upon 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

The remainder of the time of the meet- 
ing was then devoted to a meeting of the 
Overseers with a group of undergraduates 
who told the Board how, from their point 
of view, the College is conducted, how it 
looks to them, and how it can be im- 
proved, and to a meeting with officers of 
the University upon the matters brought 
out by the undergraduates. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 11, 1926 

The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President of 
the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, Cabot, 
Coolidge, Drury, Felton, Gage, Hallowell, 
Howe, Jackson, James, Martin, Marvin, 
Moore, Perkins, Slattery, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wendell, Wolcott, Young. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 10, 1926, appointing for 
two years from September 1, 1926, Wil- 
liam Chase Greene, Chairman of the Board 
of Tutors in Ancient Languages; Miller 
McClintock, Lecturer on Government and 
Director of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, and the Board voted to consent 
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to the vote appointing William Chase 
Greene, and to lay on the table until the 
next meeting of the Board the appoint- 
ment of Miller McClintock. 

Dr. Drury presented a report of the 
Committee to Visit the Graduate School 
of Education with the recommendation 
that the Board vote to consent to the vote 
of the President and Fellows of April 12, 
1926, approving of the reorganization of 
the curriculum of the Graduate School 
of Education recently adopted by its 
Faculty, and the Board voted to accept 
said report and to adopt the recommenda- 
tion thereof. 

Brief oral reports from Visiting Com- 
mittees were made as follows: Anthropol- 
ogy and Peabody Museum, Mr. Young; 
Health and Athletic Sports, Mr. Young; 
Harvard College, Mr. James; School of 
Education, Dr. Drury; Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Mr. Coolidge; Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory, Dr. Drury; Philosophy and 
Psychology, Mr. James. 

The Board then resumed its meeting 
and conference with the group of under- 
graduates and at the end thereof visited 
the University Library, where they were 
told of the increase in the undergraduate 
use of the Library and its causes, and of 
the Library’s problems and needs. 


Stated Meeting, June 24, 1926 

The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, W. C. 
Boyden, Coolidge, Drury, Gage, Hallo- 
well, Howe, Jackson, James, Martin, 
Marvin, Perkins, Slocum, Wadsworth, 
Wendell, Wolcott, Young. 

The reading of the record of the pre- 
vious meeting was omitted and said record 
was approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of May 10, 1926, electing Charles Thomas 
Brues, Associate Professor of Economic 
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Entomology, to serve from September 1, 
1926; Miller McClintock, 
Lecturer on Government and Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, for two 
years from September 1, 1926, were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 24, 1926, appointing 
Norris Folger Hall and Thurman Losson 
Hoo 1, members of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences for one year from September 1, 
1926; appointing for three years from 
September 1, 1926, Hugh Kingsley Ward, 
Instructor in Bacteriology; Henry De- 
marest Lloyd, Professor of 
Syphilology; Lawrence Weld Smith, As- 
sistant Professor of Pathology; Andrew 
Watson Sellards, Assistant Professor of 
Tropical Medicine; John Howard Mueller, 
Silas Arnold Houghton Assistant Pro- 


appointing 


Assistant 


fessor of Bacteriology and Immunology; 
appointing the following persons as mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board of the 
School of Public Health for the year 1926- 
27, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, ex officio, 
David Linn Edsall, ex officio, Chairman, 
Milton Joseph Rosenau, Edwin Bidwell 
Wilson, Hans Zinsser, William Lorenzo 
Moss, and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 24, 1926, “That whereas by 
an oversight David Linn Edsall has not 
been formally appointed Dean of the 
School of Public Health, an office which 
he has occupied since September 1, 1922; 
Therefore he is now appointed such Dean 
and his appointment is ratified and con- 
firmed as of September 1, 1922, and the 
Board voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 7 and June 23, 1926, appoint- 
ing Ernest Edward Tyzzer, a member of 
the Administrative Board of the School of 
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[September 


Public Health for the year 1926-97; 
making the following changes of title, 
Edward Murray East from Professor of 
Experimental Plant Morphology to Pro- 
fessor of Genetics; William Ernest Castle 
from Professor of Zoblogy to Professor of 
Genetics; William Morton Wheeler from 
Professor of Economie Entomology to Pro- 
fessor of Entomology; electing Elton Mayo, 
Associate Professor of Industrial Research 
for five years from August 1, 1926; Josef 
Redlich, Professor of Comparative Public 
Law, to serve for three years from Sep- 
tember 1, 1926; appointing for one year 
from September 1, 1926, William T. 
Bovie, Assistant Professor of Bio-Physics; 
for three years from September 1, 1926, 
Ralph Hartley Wetmore, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany; Bengt Leopold Knudson 
Hamilton, Instructor in Pediatrics, James 
Bourne Ayer, Clinical Professor of Neurol- 
ogy, and the Board voted to consent to 
said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 23, 1926, electing Stanley 
Cobb, Bullard Professor of Neuropath- 
ology, to serve from September 1, 1926, 
and the Board voted, upon the unanimous 
consent of the members present, to sus- 
pend the Rules and Bylaws with respect 
to the election of Professors, and to con- 
sent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 23, 1926, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following per- 
sons recommended therefor by the Fac- 
ulties of the severa] Departments of the 
University respectively, and the Board 
voted to consent to the conferring of said 
degrees, and further voted thaf the Secre- 
tary be instructed, in accordance with the 
precedents of previous years, to make 
such changes as may be found necessary 
and proper to perfect the lists of said 
degrees. The total number of said degrees 
is 1626. 
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[Degrees] 

Mr. Wolcott, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reported the deaths of 
Mr. Edward C. Williams, a member of the 
Committee on Administration and Ac- 
counts, and Mr. Edwin F. Atkins, a 
member of the Committee on Botany and 
of the Committee to Visit the Bussey 
Institution. 

Mr. Coolidge presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the School of Archi- 
tecture, and Mr. Drury the report of the 
Committee to Visit the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory, and upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee, they were 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
PriscittA Gouau, Director of Publicity 


The last two months at Radcliffe Col- 
lege are given over almost entirely to 
elections, final examinations and Com- 
mencement festivities. 

The Seniors are the recipients of much 
entertaining according to a long-standing 
custom by which each class offers a special 
event. The Freshmen transported their 
honored guests to Lexington for a picnic; 
the Sophomores staged their annual trip 
down the harbor to Nantasket; and the 
Juniors gave a formal luncheon in the 
Living Room at Agassiz. 

Next in importance to Senior festivities 
are the elections of the various clubs and 
organizations. A week in May is given 
over to the choosing of new officers for the 
Student Government Association, Chris- 
tian Association, Idler Club, Athletic 
Association and in-coming senior class, 
while the smaller clubs hold their elections 
soon after the major officers are chosen. 

In the early part of May President 
Comstock went to Springfield to be the 
guest of honor and speaker at a meeting 
of the newly organized Radcliffe Club 
there. She and Dean Brown attended the 


inauguration of President Daniel L. 
Marsh of Boston University and the at- 
tendant events. 

Two events in this month brought the 
College into definite touch with Harvard. 
On the night of May 1 the Philosophers of 
that College entertained the Philosophers 
of Radcliffe at a dance; and on May 8 A 
Miracle at Drachenfels, by Brent Allinson, 
Harvard, 1918, was given in Agassiz 
Theatre. Part of the proceeds of this per- 
formance was used to help defray the ex- 
penses of the unusually large delegation 
going from Radcliffe to the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Religious Conference held at 
Silver Bay, N.Y. 

National and international interests at 
the College were by no means neglected 
during the final rush. On May 11, under 
the direction of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, the Students’ 
International Association presented a 
movie, Hell and the Way Out, a graphic 
picture of the work of the League of Na- 
tions. The following day, at a meeting of 
the Cambridge League of Women Voters, 
Honorable J. Butler Wright, First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of State, 
spoke on “The Foreign Service of the 
United States.’’ Students were especially 
invited to hear this lecture. 

On Friday, May 21, Radcliffe was most 
fortunate in having the opportunity to 
hear Dame Rachel Crowdy, who is in 
charge of the Social Section of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, speak on 
“The League of Nations as an Agency for 
Social Welfare.” A small reception for 
Dame Rachel was held after the meeting 
in the Ghirlandajo Room, and the privi- 
lege to meet her was eagerly sought by 
the students. 

The last play of the year, an outdoor 
production of Thomas Hardy’s Queen of 
Cornwall, was given by the Idler Club on 
the steps of Agassiz House under the 
direction of the newly elected officers of 
the Club. 
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Monday, May 17, was Radcliffe night 
at the Pops, at which time the Choral 
Society under the direction of Mrs. Robert 
Winternitz sang, and a large part of the 
composed of Radcliffe 
women and their friends. The Choral 
Society also sang at the Veterans’ Hospital 


audience was 


in West Roxbury later in the month. 

The annual Song Competition, held on 
Agassiz steps on May 18, was won this 
year by the class of 1927, to whom the 
silver cup given by Miss Mabel W. 
Daniels, was awarded. The judges were 
Dr. Richard Cabot, Dr. Archibald Da- 
vison, leader of the Harvard Glee Club, 
and Mr. G. Wallace Woodworth, acting 
leader of the Glee Club. 

In the athletic field weekly swimming 
and tennis meets were the main events of 
interest. A new feature was a telegraphic 
swimming meet with Smith College, in 
which scores were exchanged over the 
telegraph wire with Smith in the lead. 

On May 20 Miss Katherine Cornell, 
leading lady in Michael Arlen’s Green Hat, 
was the guest of honor at a tea given by 
the 47 Club, in the Atkinson Room. 

At the last meeting of the Graduate 
Club, when elections for the coming year 
were held, Professor André Morize was 
the speaker. 

During May a report from the Appoint- 
ment Bureau on the Senior class was 
issued, showing that 43 per cent of the 
class had expressed a preference for the 
teaching profession, and of these 31 girls 
wanted public-school work. Many other 
vocations were represented, among the 
more popular of which were graduate 
study, social work, secretarial work, for- 
eign study, journalism, and library work. 
Of the 140 girls 
were uncertain as to what they wished 


interviewed, only 9 


to do. 

Announcement was made of the award- 
ing of 28 scholarships and fellowships by 
Radcliffe College this year for graduate 
study both in this country and abroad. 


Radcliffe College 


[September 


June was devoted entirely to final ex- 
aminations and festivities. 

Commencement activities began on 
Friday night, June 18, with the Class 
Night reception and dance held in and 
about the various college buildings. The 
program consisted of a Senior reception, 
step singing by 1926 and 1929, presenta- 
tion of the Senior banner to 1929, spread 
and dancing. This was in charge of 
Frances V. C. Hitchcock of Erie, Pa. 

Alumne Day came on June 19. The 
morning was given over to the annual 
business meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society with Mrs. David G. Lyon of 
Cambridge, presiding. Many reunioning 
classes held luncheons at noon and in the 
afternoon the class of 1926 was the special 
guest of the alumne at the annual Remi- 
niscent Show held in Agassiz Theatre. 
After the first 
Comstock received at Greenleaf House 


performance President 


until 6 o'clock. In the evening the con- 
temporaries of 1916 had a supper at 
Briggs Hall, and 1923 entertained 1920 
and 1926 at the Cambridge Boat Club. 
Other classes held reunions elsewhere. 
On Sunday, June 20, the Baccalaureate 
Church 


in Cambridge (Congregational) at 5.15 


Service was held in the First 
o'clock. Rev. George Angier Gordon, 
D.D., of the Old South Church, Boston, 
was the speaker, assisted by Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, D.D., minister of the 
Helen E. Chandler of Belmont 
was in charge of the arrangements. 
Monday, June 21, was given over to a 


church. 


rehearsal for Commencement in Sanders 
Theatre, and the Class Day Exercises of 
1926 which were held in Agassiz Theatre 
where the names of the newly elected 
members from the class to Phi Beta 
Kappa were announced. The class poem, 
history and will were read and the gifts to 
-ach member of the class, accompanied by 
short poems in Chaucerian verse, were 
presented. The gift of 1926 to the college, 
an Italian refectory table, was announced 








or 
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In the evening the Senior spread was 
held. 

Commencement exercises were held on 
June 23 in Sanders Theatre at 11.30 
o'clock with President John Hanson 
Thomas Main of Grinnell College as the 
speaker. Degrees were awarded by Presi- 
dent Comstock to 201 candidates, repre- 
senting 5 A.A.’s, 131 A.B.’s, 5 A.M.’s, and 
7 Ph.D.’s. 

The annual business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers of the Radcliffe College 
Alumnee Association was held in the after- 
noon in Agassiz House, followed by the 
Commencement Dinner in the Hotel 
Somerset at 7 P.M. where Bishop Lawrence 
was the principal speaker. Addresses 
were also made by the President, the Dean, 
and representatives from the classes of 
1901 and 1916. 


STUDENT LIFE 
By Wiiu1aM I. Nicno.s, ’26 


Perhaps no better time could be found 
for a general review of the progress which 
Harvard has made or failed to make dur- 
ing the past year than the sultry summer 
season, in the midst of which this article 
is being written. For hot weather en- 
courages scepticism. It makes one equally 
wary of the extreme statements of the 
optimists and the pessimists. Of both 
there have been plenty in recent months, 
— dyspeptic letters of criticism in the 
Alumni Bulletin, and the public prints on 
the one hand; fulsome praise, on the other, 
in the speeches delivered at the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, and on 
Commencement Day. 

Harvard shares with Soviet Russia the 
difficulty of obtaining an impartial his- 
torian. For there are very few people in- 
deed who may be said to have passive 
reactions to either. They are either ac- 
tively for or actively against the adminis- 
tration of Lenin or of Lowell, as the case 
may be, and any utterances which they 


may make are colored by their prejudices. 
Of these prejudices, the present writer 
had his share. But they have vanished 
under the enthusiasm-melting influence 
of the July sun. And so he will try, for a 
change, to render an absolutely honest 
and impartial estimate of Harvard affairs 
during the past year. 

It is easy to estimate the athletic suc- 
cess of the class of 1926, simply by con- 
sidering the records of the various teams 
and comparing them with the records of 
previous years. On this basis, one can say 
that Harvard’s record for the year was 
not extraordinarily good. But neither, on 
the other hand, was it extraordinarily 
bad. And in that alone it was gratifying 
to followers of Harvard sports; for it 
indicated a turn in Harvard's athletic 
luck, a reaction from three of the most 
abysmal athletic years that Harvard has 
ever known. In the contests with Yale, 
Harvard won decisively in hockey and in 
baseball, while Yale won the boat race 
and the track meet by slender margins; 
and the football game, as it is probably 
unnecessary to mention, was a tie. 

It was, then, an average year, with the 
honors pretty evenly divided. But in this 
record lies more encouragement for fol- 
lowers of sport at Cambridge than is 
usually furnished by average years. For it 
must be remembered that the members of 
the Class of 1926, at the beginning of 
their Senior Year, had seen no major sport 
victory over Yale since the football game 
in the fall of their Freshman year. Encour- 
aging, then, were the two decisive vic- 
tories over Yale and the one heroic tie, 
especially when coupled with four major 
sport victories and only one defeat in the 
contests with Princeton. 

Much could be said in detail of the three 
contests with Yale last spring. The track 
meet, the first on the program, included 
its share of drama. Heroic efforts on the 
part of the Crimson athletes in the run- 
ning events had given the University a 
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considerable lead. This was cut down by 
Yale’s superior field event performers. 
And when the concluding event, the dis- 
cus throw, was called, the meet hung in 
the balance. Berglund, Harvard’s mam- 
moth weight mar, seemed at first to have 
clinched the meet for Harvard. But when 
the final throw was measured, it was dis- 
covered that Yale had eked out just 
enough places to capture the meet by a 
third of a point. Curiously enough this 
was the identical score and the identical 
event by which this same 1926 track team 
had been defeated by the Yale team as 
Freshmen four years before. But in the 
earlier meet the situation was even more 
tense. On the last throw but one, a Har- 
vard and a Yale Freshman were tied for 
third place. On this basis the meet would 
have gone to Harvard by a sixth of a 
point. But on the last round, the Yale 
man bettered his preceding throw by a 
scant few inches, and the Yale team cap- 
tured its first meet, as it did its last, by a 
third of a point margin. 

The crew situation this spring was so 
snarled and tangled that it should either 
be discussed at great length, or not at all. 

On Harvard's side, the complications 
included the resignation of Head Coach 
Edward A. Stevens just before the crews 
went to Red Top, brought about at the 
instigation of the members of the Univer- 
sity crew itself, upon grounds apparently 
justifiable. In this crisis, H. H. Haines, 
coach of the Harvard Freshman crew, 
was persuaded to take charge of the 
University crew, and practice on the 
Thames proceeded under his part-time 
direction. 

At the same time Yale was having 
its share of untoward events at Gale’s 
Ferry. Shortly before the races, six 
members of the Yale Freshman crew were 
placed upon probation for serious viola- 
tions of the Honor System in their final 
As a result a Freshman 
crew was hastily scrambled together from 


examinations. 
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other members of the squad who had been 
dropped earlier in the season. 

So, with the Harvard University eight 
practising under a temporary coach a 
few days before the race, and with the 
Yale Freshmen rowing as an entirely 
green outfit, expectations for the races on 
June 25 were extremely uncertain. But 
in the final outcome, Yale defeated Har- 
vard in the University race, as it had the 
preceding year, with both crews under 
the upstream course record, while Harvard 
attempted to console itself by winning all 
the other races on the program, includ- 
ing the combination and the graduates’ 
eights on Thursday, and the Freshman 
and Junior Varsity events on Friday 
morning. 

Meanwhile, the baseball series with 
Yale had been proceeding under happier 
circumstances. 
counters, by victory in the series with 
Princeton as well as the first triumph 
over Dartmouth in ten years, the Harvard 


Primed for the Yale en- 


nine visited New Haven for the opening 
game on June 22. Here, after entering the 
fifth inning on the short end of a 6-1 score, 
Harvard staged an exciting rally that 
ended with Harvard holding the game on 
an 8-7 score. 

On the following day, in Cambridge, 
the Harvard nine furnished the gaily at- 
tired members of the returning classes 
with a spectacle which was less exciting, 
but perhaps fully as pleasing, as the nar- 
row victory of the preceding day. For the 
Crimson batsmen ran wild, and pounced 
on the offerings of a succession of Yale 
pitchers. Harvard jumped into the lead at 
the start, piling up five runs in the open- 
ing inning. And when the game ended, 
Harvard was ahead by the sizeable mar- 
gin of 13-5. 

Particularly comforting was this vic- 
tory in view of the two lamentable de- 
feats suffered at Yale’s hands the year 
before, to the tunes of 25-15 and 18-4. 
And because the box scores of those two 
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dismal games were printed in this maga- 
zine a year ago, the scores of this year’s 
victories are given below to complete the 
picture. 
At New Haven 
Harvard 


a.b. 


+) 
° 
° 


Burns, c.f. 
W. Jones, r.f. 
Zarakov, 3b. 
Todd, 1.f. 
Tobin, Ib. 
de Rham, ec. 
Chauncey, ¢. 
Ullman, 2b. 
Sullivan, s.s. 
Barbee, p. 
Cutts, p. 
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|] Om amococowco 
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% | PW OHH KOR WWWOA 

ol rHomoccoowHwen 
o | wororoconHnwl 
eloowcoccomHco? 


* 
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i) 
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Totals 
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Pe 
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| Cron Hm epuUnwe 


McClellan, c.f. 
Lindley, 1.f. 
Noble, r.f. 
Schmidt, Ib. 
Cal Iwell, 2b 
R. Jones, 3b. 
Vaughan, s.s, 
Foote, c. 
TWalker 
Barclay, ¢. 
Shoop, Pp. 
Scott, p. 


aloresccoomerwen 

el Serceia niece were 
lococooanwnmocanHd 

@ | 

Qa BM weCoRr RK RK DH OF Sy 

wlcococccounoncocon 


Totals 35 Q7 


*Noble out in fifth, hit by batted ball, 
{Batted for Foote in eighth inning. 


Innings, 128346567 8 9 
Harvard, 00001601 08 
Yale, 2600 0 6 0 1 0) 0-7 


Two-base hit—Zarakov. Three-base hit — 
Caldwell. Sacrifice hits — Zarakov, McClellan, 
Tobin, Chauncey. Sacrifice flies — Zarakov, Ull- 
man. Stolen bases — Lindley, Todd 2, W. Jones, 
Vaughan. First base on errors — Harvard 2, Yale 
3. Left on bases — Harvard 12, Yale 5. Hits — 
off Barbee, 8 in 4 1-3 innings; off Cutts, 1 in 4 2-3 
innings; off Shoop, 6 in 5 1-3 innings; off Scott, 
2 in 3 2-3 innings. Base on balls — by Barbee, by 
Shoop 7, by Scott 3, by Cutts. Struck out — by 
Barbee 3, by Shoop 4, by Scott. Hit by pitched 
ball—by Cutts, Lindley. Time—2 hours, 37 


minutes. 
On Soupters’ Fre.p 
Harvard 
a.b. r. b.h. pro. a. e€ 
Burns, c.f. a, k = 2 2 & 
Ellison, r.f. Ss. 2 2 9 
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W. Jones, r.f., c.f. 
Zarakov, $b. 
Todd, 1.f. 

Tobin, 1b. 
Chauncey, ¢, 
Ullman, 2b, 
Sullivan, s.s 
Booth, p. 

Cutts, p. 


> 

2 | wns aannen 
_ 
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_ 
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Totals 


y 
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McClellan, c.£, 
Lindley, l.f. 
Noble, r.f. 
Schmidt, 1b, 
Kline, 1b. 
Caldwell, 2b. 
R. Jones, 3b. 
Vaughan, s.s 
Barclay, ce. 
Holabird, p. 
Scott. p. 
*McLaren 
Shoop, p. 
Smith, p. 


aleenoounomomouce a 
wiheedieciutemete aia: 
lococounmnmmnawen? 
LeWinwiomwenmoccaeos 
wlocononmoccoconco? 


Totals 

*Batted for Scott in the fifth. 

Innings, 2 $4 5 
Harvard, 0 
Yale, 

Two-base hits — Burns, Noble, Todd. Three- 
base hits — W. Jones, Ullman. Home run — Kline. 
Sacrifice hit — Zarakov. Stolen base — W. Jones 
2, Todd. Left on bases— Harvard 10, Yale 7. 
Hits — off Holabird, 4 in 1-3 innings; off Scott, 
8 in $ 2-3 innings; off Shoop, 5 in 2 1-3 innings; off 
Booth, 6 in 5 1-3 innings; off Cutts, 0 in 3 2-3 inns 
ings; off Smith, 1 in 1 2-3 innings. Bases on balls 
— by Booth 5, by Scott 2, by Shoop 4, by Cutts 
2, by Smith. Struck out — by Booth 3, by Scott 
2, by Shoop, by Cutts. Double play — Cutts and 
Tobin. 

All this talk of athletics in terms of 
victories and defeats, of points and runs, 
is perhaps a good illustration of what was 
termed the “abnormal attitude towards 
athletics” by William J. Bingham, ’16, 
newly appointed director of athletics at 
the University, in a recent speech de- 
livered before the members of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs 
at their summer meeting in Brunswick, 
Maine. The speech was a significant one, 
as it was Mr. Bingham’s first official 
statement of policy since assuming his 
newly created office some months ago, 
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And as his policy will represent several 
important changes in Harvard athletics, 
the statement of it should be brought as 
widely to the attention of Harvard grad- 
uates as possible. For Mr. Bingham 
directs much of his attention to the grad- 
uates, although Harvard athletics are 
primarily an undergraduate affair. 

“You graduates are abnormal about 
intercollegiate athletics,’ he said at 
Brunswick; “your teams must always 
win. I was a coach at Harvard myself 
for three years, and I know how fickle 
you are. If the team wins, you act as 
though it was because you were there and 
yelled to beat the band. But if your team 
loses, you resign all responsibility and go 
back and crab like the dickens about the 
coach.” 

In discussing his program for athletics 
at Harvard, Bingham went on; 

“In picking our coaches in the future, 
we are going to keep two considerations 
in mind: first, the probable influence of 
the coach on our undergraduates; and, 
secondly, his ability to impart his know- 
ledge of athletics to those students under 
him. 

“To many of you, that may seem to be 
putting the cart before the horse. But I 
tell you that is not so. For from now on 
the building of character is going to be 
the primary consideration and winning 
the victories must be secondary. I know 
of no one who can exercise greater influ- 
ence for good or evil on the character of 
young men than an athletic coach. And 
while we want to win, we are not going to 
teach our undergraduates to win at the 
expense of a single ideal of sport. 

‘From now on, in ordering the athletic 
program, we are going to consider, first, 
the value of athletics to Harvard: second 
the influence of athletics on the students 
themselves; and, only third, the pleasure 
or the satisfaction which these victories 
may bring to Harvard graduates.” 

This is the policy on which Harvard 
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athletics will be run in the future. To a 
large degree, it is the policy on which they 
have been run during the past year, as 
Mr. Bingham assumed his new post early 
enough to make his influence felt on most 
of the teams. And strangely enough, with 
mere victory thus placed in a subordinate 
position, there have been more victories 
than in the preceding years, when victory 
was the desperate aim of every team. It 
would seem that Mr, Bingham was right 
in assuming that victory is incidental to 
something greater. 

But to bring the discussion back to 
a general estimate of the year, — two 
changes have been made during the past 
year, for which the graduates have been 
clamoring ever since the War. One was 
this appointment of a Director of Ath- 
letics; the other was a provision for re- 
striction of enro!Iment and a careful selec- 
tion among the candidates for admis- 
sion. 

The Director of Athletics was appointed 
last year. The foregoing discussion of 
athletics will give some indication of the 
improvement which he has effected. The 
second change, concerning the enroll- 
ment, was ratified last year, but its effects 
will not become apparent until the new 
Freshman Class has gathered in Septem- 
ber. But it is safe to say that the new re- 
strictions will bring about a tremendous 
improvement in the personnel of the 
college. The enrollment regulations in 
themselves, will reduce the numbers of 
the Freshman Class, in effect, from 1000 
to about 850, thus eliminating many of 
the unwieldy features of the present 
classes. They also call for the selection of 
all future candidates on the basis of 
“character, personality, and promise” in 
addition to the old factor of scholastic 
attainment, thus emphasizing all the 
qualities of well-rounded manhood. 

At the same time another and purely 
physical change at the University may 
play a large part in determining the 
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quality of the new entering class. This 
fall, McKinlock Hall, a new Freshman 
dormitory, will be added to the present 
groups, increasing the capacity of the 
Freshman Halls by 150 to a total of well 
over 600. In view of the fact that a vote 
of the Corporation empowers the Dean 
to require residence of all Freshmen, “up 
to the capacity of the Freshman Halls,” 
the new increase in dormitory capacity, 
together with the cut in the size of the 
entering class should effect a considerable 
decrease in the number of commuting 
students, the growing percentage of whom 
had been viewed with alarm by many 
Harvard graduates. 

Whether or not a cut in this percentage 
will be beneficial is entirely conjectural. 
But it does, at least, seem probable that 
the effect of the new conditions of entrance 
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will be, in sum, to select the best possible 
entrants. 

These are the two concrete changes 
of importance which have been made 
during the year. In addition there has 
been the less tangible 
change in the fourth dimension” as Presi- 
dent Lowell has called it, — which was 
described in this column in June as a 
gradual drawing together of the faculty, 
students and alumni of Harvard to a 


change, — “‘a 


sympathetic agreement as to the aims of 
the college and a common desire to fur- 
ther them. Of all changes, this is the most 
important. Indeed, the first two may be 
said to have arisen from it. And should 
this attitude of codperation continue 
there is no doubt that many other changes, 
equally great, equally progressive, will 
follow in the near future. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*x* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes, 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1860 
Joun T. Morse, JR., Sec. 
16 Fairfield St., Boston 
The Class met at No. 2, Holworthy, 
for the sixty-sixth time. We believe 
that no other class has ever been al- 
lotted a room and been able to hold a 


real meeting after so long a series of 
years. Moreover, we were “The War 
Class’’; a dozen (I think it was) of us 
died on battlefields; many more had 
their health impaired by 
wounds and exposure. Yet we still 
number eight survivors, of whom four 


seriously 


were present; one of them had made 
the long journey from his home in 
Montreal in order to attend. We feel a 
certain pride in this record. One may 
ask, “‘Why so? Is mere longevity to 
make a trinity with moral preéminence 
and intellectual achievement?’’ Well, 
I don’t know that I am quite willing to 
assert that; but at least longevity is 
evidence of wise and cleanly living — 
though it must be admitted that among 
us survivors there are one or two who 
have not all their lives practised all the 
sober and sensible precepts instilled 
into their young minds by their Sunday 
School teachers. However, be all these 
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matters as they may, we are eight 
pretty good specimens of maturity still, 
and we had a right cheerful gathering, 
and were glad to see each other. We 
had also the pleasure of welcoming a 
considerable number of callers, who 
came to pay their cordial respects to 
the oldest class represented. We were 
heartily pleased to receive them, and to 
stand treat to ginger ale! God save the 
mark! But the degeneracy of the times 
is no fault of ours and is absolutely 
hostile to our venerable traditions of 
hospitality. This has probably been 
our last appearance in corporate form, 
as a Class; we make our bow, and say 
our Adieu gravely, in a way sadly, yet 
with most kindly and cheerful re- 


membrances. 


1861 
Cuares Storrow, See. 
53 State St., Boston 

Frank Warren Hackett died at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, August 10, 
1926. He was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, April 11, 1841, the son of 
William H. Y. Hackett. He prepared 
for college in the Portsmouth schools. 
During the Civil War he was an as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy. He 
studied at the Harvard Law School, was 
admitted to the bar in 1866, and began 
to practice at Boston. He gave up this 
practice in 1871 and 1872 to become 
private secretary of Caleb Cushing, 
then United States counsel before the 
Geneva tribunal of arbitration which 
was hearing the Alabama case. He 
treated of these matters fully in “ Remi- 
niscences of the Geneva Tribunal.” On 
his return to the United States he 
opened a law office in Washington, and 
after that maintained his headquarters 
there and was successful and prominent 
in his practice. He had a summer home 
at New Castle, New Hampshire, and 
considered himself a legal resident of 
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New Hampshire. At one time he made 
an attempt to become a candidate for 
Congress from New Hampshire, but 
failed to obtain the nomination. He 
lectured frequently on various topics 
and was an entertaining speaker. One 
of his most successful subjects was 
“Hoaxes.” He was one of the delightful 
“bad boys” made famous by Aldrich in 
“The Story of a Bad Boy.” He was the 
“Pepper Whitcomb,” who played the 
part of “the fair Ophelia” in a low- 
necked dress in Tom Bailey’s Ports- 
mouth theatre in Grandfather Nutter’s 
big barn, and assisted in raising the 
green cambric curtain when it “ hitched.’ 
He acted the part of junior William 
Tell, when the arrow went into his 
mouth instead of hitting the apple, and 
resulted in closing the theatre. Aldrich 
claimed that ‘“Pepper’s wide-open 
mouth diverted the arrow by suction.” 
He assisted in burning old Ezra Win- 


gate’s Rivermouth  stage-coach one 
night before the Fourth, and with 


others got into the lockup thereafter to 
the scandal of the community, and to 
the financial loss of their relatives in 
payment for the old coach. He leaves 
a widow, the daughter of the late Rear- 
Admiral Thomas Tingey Craven, and 
two sons, Chauncey Hackett, ’03, an 
attorney in Washington, and William 
H. Y. Hackett, ’08, an investment 
banker in Boston. Both are veterans 
of the World War, with service in 
France. He leaves also a sister, Mrs. 
Marianna Peirce of Portsmouth, aged 
ninety years, the widow of Colonel 
Robert Peirce. 


1864 
WiiiraM L. Ricwarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
Robert Todd Lincoln died at his 
summer home at Manchester, Vermont, 
July 26, 1926. He was born in Spring- 
field, Illinois, the son of Abraham and 
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Mary (Todd) Lincoln August 1, 1843. 
He was fitted for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. The four months 
succeeding his graduation he was a 
member of the Harvard Law School. 
From February 20 to June 10, 1865, 
he served as Captain and Assistant 
Adjutant-General on General Grant’s 
staff. On leaving the army, he took up 
his residence in Chicago, resumed the 
study of law, and was admitted Febru- 
ary 25, 1867, to the bar of Illinois, and 
became a partner in the law firm of 
Scammon & Lincoln. The partnership 
was dissolved in 1871, and he spent the 
summer and fall of 1872 in Europe. 
On his return to Chicago he became 
associated with Edward S. Isham in the 
practice of law, and this association, 
with the addition of William G. Beale 
to the firm in 1887, continued until he 
retired from legal business in 1889. 
Early in 1880 he was appointed by the 
Governor of Illinois as one of the 
Trustees of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Immediately after the inaugura- 
tion of President Garfield in 1881, he 
was appointed a member of the Cabi- 
net, as Secretary of War. He resided in 
Washington during the four succeeding 
years, remaining in the Cabinet under 
the administration of President Arthur, 
and taking part in the political cam- 
paign of 1884. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed Minister to England by Presi- 
dent Harrison. In 1893 he was honored 
by Harvard College with the degree of 
LL.D. In October, 1897, upon the 
death of George M. Pullman, he as- 
sumed the duties of co-executor of his 
will with Norman B. Ream, and at the 
Same time became president of the 
Pullman Company. The condition of 
his health compelled him to resign that 
office in May, 1911, when he became 
chairman of the board of directors. 
In 1912 he moved from Chicago to 
Washington, D.C., where he had since 
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resided. He was married in Washing- 
ton, September 24, 1868, to Mary 
Harlan, daughter of James and Eliza 
(Peck) Harlan. Three children were 
born to them: Mary, Abraham (who 
died in London, March 5, 1890), and 
Jessie Harlan. 


1866 
Cuartes E. Stratton, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 
The Class celebrated 

anniversary by dining at the Somerset 
Club the night before Commencement. 
There were present Abbott, Dunbar, 
Fenno, Storey, Stratton, Underwood, 
Ward, and Wheeler. In addition to 
these, Haskins and Williams were 
present at the Spread at Cambridge, to 
which the Class motored from Boston. 


its sixtieth 


1868 
Matcotm S. Greenouan, Sec. 
7 Gloucester St., Boston 
Augustus George Bullock, A.M. °71, 
died at Worcester, June 22, 1926. He 
was one of the leading citizens of 
Massachusetts. After leaving College 
he practised law in Worcester for some 
years, but in 1883 he retired from the 
active practice of that profession and 
joined the staff of the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company, the most im- 
portant financial institution in Wor- 
cester. He was president of the com- 
pany for many years, but resigned in 
1910. He was, or had been, a director 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad, the 
Norwich & Worcester Railroad, the 
Providence & Worcester Railroad, the 
Worcester Consolidated Street Railway 
Company, the Worcester Gas Light 
Company, the Worcester National 
Bank, the American Loan & Trust 
Company of Boston, a trustee of the 
New England Investment & Security 
Company, president of the Worcester 
Railways & Investment Company, and 
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of the State Safe Deposit Company, 
and had held offices in other impor- 
tant corporations. He had also been 
president of the trustees of Clark Uni- 
versity, chairman of the directors of 
the Worcester Free Public Library, a 
trustee of the Worcester State Hospital, 
a commissioner-at-large to the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, 
and was a member of many societies 
and other organizations. In 1871 he 
married Miss Mary Chandler of Wor- 
cester. There are three surviving sons: 
Chandler Bullock, ’94, Alexander H. 
Bullock, ’96, and Rockwood H. Bul- 
lock, ’03. The bare statement of the 
life work of George Bullock shows the 
respect and consideration in which he 
was held, not only by his business as- 
sociates but by those interested in any 
good work in Worcester. He was ob- 
viously a wise counsellor and a good 
administrator. It conveys, however, 
no idea of the personal regard felt for 
him by the men who first knew him in 
his young manhood sixty years ago. 
He was our friend then and has been so 
ever since whenever we have met in 
kindly, 


affectionate, sincere. He leaves a gap 





our devious paths through life 


in our thin ranks which cannot be filled. 
He was a good citizen, father, and 
friend, and a loyal son of Harvard. 
What more could you say? Requies- 
cat. — Malcolm S. Greenough. 


1871 
Apert M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 
On Commencement Day at Hol- 
worthy 12, ten members of the Class 
were present. 


1872 


Cuarues Amy, See. 


603 Sears Building, Boston 


On the evening before Commence- 
ment the Class dined at the Union 











Club. There were present Almy, Allen, 
W. Burgess, Cobb, F. R. Hall, R. S. 
Hall, Hubbard, Hutchins, Loring, 
Miller, Thwing and White. Almy was 
elected Class Secretary to succeed 
Lincoln, who died in March. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a 
memorial of Lincoln to be distributed 
to the class. 


1873 
Wn. B. H. Dowse, Sec. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
John Albert Estabrooks died at 
Melrose, May 3, 1926. After graduat- 
ing from college he taught in Lexington, 
Dorchester, and Southboro, and then 
for twelve years was a member of the 
firm of Estabrooks & Sibley, truckmen, 
Boston. In 1889 he retired. He was a 
charter member of the Boston Athletic 
Association and was for many years 


active in the Longwood Cricket Club. 





He never married. The following ap- 
preciation of him appeared in the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin: “The death } 
of John Albert Estabrooks, ’73, takes 
from Harvard one of her most devoted 
graduates. He carried with his degree 
from College a good knowledge of the 
classics, a fine athletic record as a 
member of the varsity nines of 1872 
and 1873, and an intense love of out- 
door life. For many years afterward he 
played cricket on Longwood elevens, 
and lawn tennis and golf to well beyond 
the usual age-limit for such games. 
During this period he turned for a time 
to forestry and with his own hands de- 
veloped a beautiful tract of woodland 
near Tryon, North Carolina, which was 
afterward given to the town and is now 
known as Estabrooks Park. As _ his 
active athletic life lessened, his interests 
centered more and more in Harvard, 
and in the latter days of his life, though 
he lived in Boston, he spent a good 
part of nearly every day in Cambridge. 
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There his knowledge of forestry and 
botany gave him a real reason for being 
out of doors and he never tired of walk- 
ing about the Yard and Soldiers’ Field 
and studying the trees, flowers, and 
turf. His chief attraction at Soldiers’ 
Field, however, was the baseball dia- 
mond, and members of the varsity nines 
of the past ten years will recall the quiet, 
sun-bronzed spectator who was always 
to be seen in some sunny corner of the 
bleachers watching the daily outdoor 
practice from the first days in April to 
the final game Yale. Though 
known to some of the players from year 
to year, his natural modesty kept them 
from ever knowing what keen pleasure 
he had in their work. During the 
summer he spent his afterncons at 
Longwood, under the trees, enjoying 
the tennis and often reading to his more 
intimate friends delightful bits of the 
Greek and Latin classics which were his 
The first day of 
however, 


with 


constant companions. 
autumn football 
would lure him back to Cambridge, and 
as late in the season as any team, foot- 
ball, soccer, or lacrosse, played on 
Soldiers’ Field, he was almost sure to be 
found among the spectators. In the 
winter he went to the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium to follow the basketball team 
through its schedule and at this season 
would turn to academic matters by at- 
tending the public lectures about the 
University and the evening meetings at 
the Harvard Union. Though he gloried 
in the athletic victories and mourned 
the defeats, his life-long belief in sport 
for sport’s sake always made him quick 
to see and to praise the good playing or 
sportsmanship of the ‘other fellow,’ for 
it was not the score, but the game itself 
and the players which interested him. 
He often said that he did not much care 
what game he was watching so long as 
it was being played by a Harvard team. 
To him Harvard had come to be the 


practice, 
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source of all good things, and he was 
one who could truly say Harvardiani 
nihil alienum puto. —J. W. C.” — 
Edmond Cunningham Ingalls died at 
Reading April 24, 1926. He was born 
at Glenville, N.Y., June 19, 1849, the 
son of Wilson and Jane A. (Case) 
Ingalls. He studied theology at the 
Andover Seminary, and graduated in 
1876. In 1877 he was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Benson, 
Minn., where he served for a year, and 
later had charge of churches in Duluth, 


Minnesota, South Paris and Saco, 
Maine, in Brookfield, and in Col- 
chester, Connecticut. Leaving Col- 


chester, completing a pastorate there of 
sixteen years, he was for three years act- 
ing pastor at South Dennis, and then 
went to North Reading where, having 
practically retired from the ministry in 
1918, he did a certain amount of volun- 
tary parochial work. He married Ella 
J. Cloudman, February 13, 1884. — 
Henry Whittemore died at Englewood, 
New Jersey, April 30, 1926. He was in 
the iron and steel business until 1917, 
when bad health compelled him to re- 
tire. His first connection was with 
Naylor & Co., and for five years he 
represented them in London. In 1879 
he returned to New York. In 1886 he 
went into business for himself as an im- 
porter of iron and steel. From 1898 to 
1902 he manufactured paper-mill ma- 
chinery in Watertown, New York. 
Subsequently he went back to New 
York City and, with others, organized 
the Chester Steel & Iron Company, 
with rolling mills at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. He was afterwards in the coal 
business. His home was in Englewood. 
In 1889 he married Miss Carolyn G. 
Sherman of Watertown, New York. 
They had three children — Elizabeth 
L., Carolyn S., and Henry J. 
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1874 
Dr. Cuarves M. Green, Sec. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

The Class celebrated its fifty-second 
anniversary by passing Commence- 
ment Day in Cambridge, and by dining 
together in the evening. At eleven 
o'clock a business meeting was held in 
Holworthy 4, the customary head- 
quarters, and at noon the Class enjoyed 
the hospitality of the Fifty-Year Class, 
1876, in the enclosed grounds of Phil- 
lips Brooks House. After the Alumni 
Exercises the members foregathered at 
the Harvard Club of Boston, and at 
half past six dinner was served in the 
#Esculapian Room. In Cambridge or 
at the Harvard Club twenty-seven of 
the fifty-six surviving graduate mem- 
bers were present, and two of the six 
survivors who did not graduate with 
the Class, to wit: — Barrett, Brannan, 
Collins, Cunningham, Cutter, P. Dana, 
Dole, Farlow, Foote, Gannett, H. R. 
Grant, Green, Harding, Haynie, Hunt, 
Lawton, Lull, Merrill, Minot, Perrin, 
Richards, Richmond, Sears, Spinney, 
C. W. Stone, Wigglesworth, Wood- 
ward, and Osgood and Reed. At the 
dinner Richmond said grace, and the 
Secretary presided. The table was 
beautifully decorated with flowers sent 
by Mrs. William Fitzhale Abbot and 
Mrs. Charles Francis Withington in 
memory of their husbands; and Mrs. 
N. D. C. Hodges sent crimson roses with 
her husband’s regrets that he was un- 
able to be present. After dinner, while 
all stood in silence, the Secretary read 
the necrology of the year: John Wheel- 
ock Elliot, September 17, 1925; Ed- 
ward Wood Walker, October 6, 1925; 
William Staples Marston, May 18, 
1926. The customary libation in 
memoriam was taken, “‘ To all our class- 
mates not visibly present.”” Letters and 
messages of greeting were read from 


Bendelari, Blair, R. H. Dana, U. S. 
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Grant, Hill, Lowell, Merriam, H. L. 
Morse, H. B. Morse, Moses, Roberts, 
Shepard, and F. J. Stone. To the great 
pleasure of all, Haynie was present after 
an absence of seventeen years. The 
speaking was quite general and of ex- 
cellent quality. Dole and Sears read 
each a poem, which will be printed 
later. At ten o’clock the reunion closed 
with the singing of Fair Harvard. — 
William Staples Marston died at his 
home in Ruxton, Maryland, May 18, 
1926, five days before his seventy-third 
birthday anniversary. His health had 
gradually declined after the death of 
his wife, Margaret Woodruff, on March 
4, 1924, and a terminal pneumonia gave 
him a peaceful, painless end. Marston 
was born in Lexington, Massachusetts, 
May 23, 1853, of colonial, English stock, 
After receiving his A.B. he entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and took 
the degree of C.E. in 1877. He then 
passed a year or more in the Graduate 
School, and thought of adopting engin- 
eering as his life work. But in 1880 he 
opened a private school in Baltimore, 
known as the University School for 
Boys. Through all these forty-six 
years the School has met with marked 
success: in the autumn of 1925 it was 
moved to Ruxton, a residential suburb 
of Baltimore. Marston was a member 
of the Maryland Club, the University 
Club of Baltimore, Baltimore Country 
Club, and served as president of the 
Harvard Club of Maryland. He is 
survived by two sons, and by a grand- 
son and namesake: the elder son, Wil- 
liam Woodruff Marston, A.B. Harvard, 
1902, was for many years associated 
with his father in the conduct of the 
School, and will continue in charge; the 
younger son, Peirce Marston, is in 
mercantile life. 
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1875 
Warren A. ReeEp, See. 
Brockton 
Nathaniel Stow Hart died at Utica, 
New York, June 20, 1926. For some 
years after leaving College he was in 
business in Boston, but since 1907 he 
had been with the Devine Brothers 
Co., of Utica, New York. In 1880 he 
married Annie Chester Littlefield, who 
died in March, 1902. In 1903 he mar- 
ried Nellie Maria Spaulding at Leom- 
inster. He had one son, 


1876 
Enmor H. Harpina, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

The Class celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 23d and 24th. On Wednes- 
day morning thirty members assembled 
at the Harvard Club, Boston. They 
lunched there, in the A®sculapian 
Room; and after luncheon they as- 
sembled on the roof of the clubhouse, 
and were photographed by Mr. Bour- 
don, of the Notman Photographic 
Company. On leaving the clubhouse, 
newspaper camera-men stood by the 
curbstone and took snapshots of the 
members before they entered the bus 
which carried them to Soldiers’ Field 
to see the Harvard-Yale game. It was 
a very cheerful game for Harvard men 
to see on their fiftieth anniversary — 
Harvard: 13 runs, 18 base hits, 0 errors; 
Yale: 5 runs, 7 base hits, 3 errors. After 
the game the men returned in their bus 
to the Harvard Club, and then met 
in the evening at the Somerset Club 
for dinner. Again, there were thirty 
present. Stimson presided. The Secre- 
tary read letters, telegrams, and mes- 
sages from Mrs. Benjamin Osgood 
Peirce, Cumming, Culbreth, Finck, 
Giles, Grandin, Long, Mabery (L.S.S.), 
Perkins (L.S.S.), D. J. Richards, 
Wellman, Wheeler, and Wills. Mrs. 


Percival Lowell sent crimson roses in 
memory of her husband. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by Stimson, Thwing, 
Kendall, and William Davis. Olmsted 
read from Finck’s ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ *‘ Bill” 
Bradley gave some of his old-time imi- 
tations, Longfellow repeated a coast-of- 
Maine tale, and there were songs by 
Livingood and Harding. The following 
resolution was adopted: That the Class 
Secretary, and Berry, W. L. Bradley, 
Jaques, Kendall, Longfellow, and Mc- 
Duffie, who are hereby made members of 
the Class Committee, shall be considered 
agents of the Class for all purposes, fill 
vacancies in their number, and elect a 
Class Secretary, should the office for any 
reason become vacant. Finally, ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” was sung, all standing. 
On Thursday, Commencement Day, 
the traditional spread was given at 
Phillips Brooks House. The new dor- 
mitory, Mower Hall, bordered the 
space that was formerly open to the 
street, so that the scene of the enclosure 
was delightful. Over three hundred 
and fifty guests gathered there. The 
Class then joined the procession to 
Sever Quadrangle for the annual 
alumni exercises. Both Wednesday 
and Thursday were perfect June days. 
The temperature was moderate, and 
with the wonderful verdure of this 
spring the Yard looked its very best. 
The following men attended their 
fiftieth anniversary and were present 
on Commencement Day: Abercrombie, 
Berry, R. S. Bradley, W. M. Bradley, 
Burnham, Chapin, Clarke (L.S.S.), 
S. Davis, William Davis, Harding, 
Hobson, Ives, Jacobs, Jaques, Joy, 
Kendall, Kittredge, Livingood, Long- 
fellow, McDuffie, Olmsted, Otis, Pine, 
Stiles, Stimson, Talbot, Thompson, 
Thwing, Wambaugh, and Ware. — 
Edwards Roberts died suddenly, on 
July 6, 1926, at Concord. The son of 
James Adams and Mary Augusta 
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(French) Roberts, he was born at An- 
dover, June 11, 1855. He was married, 
July 28, 1886, to Beatrice Fernald. 
For ten years from July, 1876, he 
traveled abroad and in this country, 
and contributed many articles to 
Various magazines and newspapers. 
From that time he was occupied with 
financial operations until about 1919. 
For the past seven years he had made 
the Colonial Inn, at Concord, his home. 


1877 
Dr. GarpNeR W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

Robert Orr Harris, son of Benjamin 
Winslow and Julia Anne (Orr) Harris, 
died June 13, 1926, at Brockton, after a 
short illness. He was born in Boston 
November 8, 1854; his home during the 
greater part of his life was at East 
Bridgewater. He prepared for college 
at the Boston Latin School, Chauncy 
Hall, and Phillips Exeter Academy, 
entered Harvard in 1873 and graduated 
with the Class of 1877 four years later. 
In college his winning social qualities 
and capacity for friendship made him 
the centre of a large circle and one of 
the prominent members of the Class. 
After graduation Harris studied law for 
about two anda half years in his father’s 
office and at the Boston University Law 
School. During this time he served 
for a few months as secretary for his 
father, who was a member of Congress. 
In December, 1878, he entered his 
father’s office in East Bridgewater and 
March 4, 1879, was admitted to the 
Plymouth Bar. From that time until 
his death he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law either in East Bridgewater 
or Brockton, with an office also in 
Boston, except at such times as he was 
occupied with public duties. During 
this long period he was a member of 
several different partnerships. While 
still young he served as secretary to the 
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school committee and as town auditor 
in East Bridgewater. In politics he was 
a staunch Republican. In 1889 he wasa 
member of the state legislature. In 
1892 he was elected district attorney 
for the South Eastern district of 
Massachusetts (Plymouth and Norfolk 
Counties) and held this office by re- 
election for nine years. In 1902 he was 
appointed, by Governor Crane, Judge 
of the Superior Court and served until 
March, 1911, when he resigned to take 
his seat in Congress, to which he had 
been elected the previous November. 
In the House of Representatives he 
served only one term, being defeated 
for reélection by reason of the Re- 
publican-Progressive split in 1912. He 
then resumed the practice of law. In 
1921 Harris was appointed by President 
Harding, U.S. District Attorney. His 
able, honest, and conscientious ad- 
ministration of the office did not satisfy 
all people. The fact that he was not a 
Prohibitionist did not prevent scrupu- 
lous enforcement of the law, but he in- 
sisted upon obedience to the Fourth 
and Fifth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion as well as to the Eighteenth. This 
aroused the ire of certain fanatics of 
influence, who finally succeeded in 
procuring his dismissal from office in 
December, 1924. He then returned 
once more to the practice of his pro- 
fession. In 1880 Harris married 
Josephine D. Gorton, of Newport, who 
died a few years ago. They had five 
daughters, all now living, and a son who 
died in infancy. Four of the daughters 
are married; the fifth, following in her 
father’s footsteps, is practising law. 


1878 
Henry WHEELER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 
The annual dinner of the Class took 
place at Young's Hotel, Boston, on 
the evening of June 23, 1926, and 
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was attended by twenty members. — 
Augustus Coe Gurnee died at Baden- 
Baden, Germany, July 5, 1926. He 
was the son of Walter S. Gurnee, a 
pioneer business man of Chicago, who 
was the first Mayor of that city. 
Gurnee was for a time a member of the 
banking house of Morgan, Harjes & 
Company in Paris. He owned an 
estate at Bar Harbor, where he had 
been in the habit of spending his sum- 
mers. He spent much of the rest of the 
year in Europe, being most of the time 
in France. He gave some valuable 
tapestries and other works of art to the 
Petit Palais, owned by the City of 
Paris. During the war he opened his 
palace at Nice, France, for the benefit 
of mutilated soldiers and was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor for 
his services. By his will, which pro- 
vides for nearly $4,000,000 in specific 
bequests to relatives and charities, the 
residue of his estate is bequeathed to 
Harvard University.— James Allen 
Wetherbee, a temporary member of 
the Class, died at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
November 19, 1925.— Henry Gold- 
mark, at the annual meeting of the New 
York Society of the Panama Canal, 
was elected President of that Society, 
succeeding George W. Goethals. — Sir 
George Perley is Secretary of State 
in the new Canadian Ministry. — 
At the business meeting of the Class 
held on Commencement day, A. P. 
Loring was elected a member of the 
Class Committee in place of Irving 
Elting, deceased. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, Sec. 
82 Main St., Concord 
Atherton, Baily, Burr, Casas, Clapp, 
Conant, J. T. Coolidge, Crawford, 
Curtis, Ellis, Hodgdon, Hodges, Hud- 
son, Jackson, Keyes, Kidder, Law- 
rence, McLennan, Mitchell, Monroe, 


Mulligan, Newhall, Nichols, Nunn, 
Patten, Shannon, Shute, Sylvester, 
Temple, Taussig, J. E. Thomas, and 
Willard attended the Class dinner on 
June 23, 1926, at the University Club 
in Boston. Messages were received 
from Anthony, Ayers, Cox, Crosman, 
Grannis, W. B. Hill, Holmes, Hoppin, 
Leonard, G. N. Miller, Robbins, Stone, 
and Wells. The evening was made a 
very pleasant one by informal talks 
from McLennan, Ellis, J. T. Coolidge, 
and Taussig, the reading by Shute of a 
chapter from the life of ‘‘Plupy,” and 
verses by Crawford which follow: 


NEAR FIFTY YEARS 
I 


The rhymester who would have his poem read 
Must put a fetching title at the head; 
For titles count so much that critics say 
It is the title not the plot that makes the play. 
And so, to make my title round and even, 
I’ve called it fifty, though it’s forty-seven; 
As lawyers, when a measurement they guess, 
Say such and such a distance more or less. 
But if, in captious mood, my right you still 
Dispute to change the calendar at will, 
T'll date my story from the autumn day 
When first as Sophomores we had our say, 
And gloatingly reviewed with many a jeer 
The kindergarten of our Freshman year. 


II 


The Cambridge poet, whom we still revere, 
Said to his classmates at their fiftieth year 
In mournful tones, “The horologe of Time 
Strikes the half century with a solemn chime.” 
Not so shall we who meet this festive night 
Greet with sad words the near half century’s flight. 
We're not so very old! There’s Seventy-six — 
Upon the morrow when with them we mix 
We'll gaze at them with reverence and say: 
“We'll surely never be as old as they.” 
And decades wait before of us they’ll prate, 
“There goes the oldest living graduate.” 
Nor will we speak regretfully and say, 
“Alas! that all these years have slipped away.” 
We’ve had our fling, we’ve done our honest bit, 
And hope to do yet more before we quit; 
We still can give the youngsters heavy odds 
In many things and beat them out by rods. 
Nor will we think at each Commencenent Day, 
We're one year older, —there’s the deuce to pay; 
But rather chuckle as the seasons fall 
And thank the Gods that we're alive at all. 


III 


And those our comrades whom an unkind fate 
To other worlds too early did translate; 
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Who yet among us left their lasting mark 

By noble lives like torches in the dark; 

Shall we their memories cherish with a tear, 

As one who hopeless stands beside a bier 

Whereon there lies a dear one loved and lost, 

Whose spirit bold the harbor bar has crossed? 

Nay rather be it ours to rejoice 

That through so many years we heard their voice; 

That as we battle onward in life’s fray, 

We have their white plumed lives to point the way. 

We know not in what fair Elysian field, 

To what eternal fellowship re-sealed, 

Their spirits walk; but surely, as Kipling wrote 

In words a humble rhymester well may quote, 

Whenever “cometh our wise Lord God, master of 
every trade, 

They rise to their feet as He passes by, gentlemen 
unafraid.” 


Iv 


Yes, cheer for the Country which bore us, 
For the College whose banner floats o’er us, 
But shout for our first love in chorus, 

A health to Seventy-Nine! 


On Commencement, at Holworthy 18 
and at the ’76 Spread, a large propor- 
tion of those who were at the Class 
dinner were present, and in addition 
W. W. Coolidge, Dow, Denégre, Preble, 
Stone, and Thorp, making a total of 
thirty or more. — Chapin’s address is 
changed to 719 Second Avenue, Seattle, 
Washington. — Dow, using the recent 
Class List as a basis, reports that our 
Class has survived a little better than 
the expectation by the American Table 
of Mortality which is the standard for 
insurance, the class curve being uni- 
formly more favorable than the curve 
of the Table. Thus in 1924, according 
to the Table, there should have been 
135 survivors, when by the list there 
were the 
president of the Dedham Institution 
for Savings, at Dedham. — Rand has 
been in England this summer, as usual, 
research. — Snelling has 


147. — Hodgdon is now 


engaged in 
been abroad for travel and study since 
January, 1925. He expects to return 
late this fall.— The Roger Conant 
Family Association joined in the cele- 
bration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the settling of Naumkeag, 
now Salem, by Roger Conant and the 
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other Old Planters and dedicated a 
tablet in Beverly to Roger Conant. 
At the unveiling of the tablet on July 
6th, Conant, ’79, the president of the 
Association, made a brief address. 
He also presided and spoke at the shore 
dinner at the Kernwood Inn which 
followed the unveiling of the tablet. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
Mrs. Sarah (Woodman) Bradford, 
wife of Russell Bradford, died at Char- 
lottesville, Va., July 25, 1926. — Rev. 
Bradley Gilman has recently pub- 
lished an unusual book 
title of “A Clinic on the Comic” in 


under the 
which he aims to set forth the founda- 
tion of wit and humor, a subject that 
has interested him since in 
graduate days he listened to the lec- 
tures of William James. — Professor 
A. 3B. 
academic year will retire from active 
teaching, was entertained at dinner at 
the Harvard Club of Boston on May 
13 by his colleagues in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics. 
Professor F. W. Taussig, ’79, presided; 
the speakers 
G. H. Palmer, ’64, Professor George 
Foot Moore, President Lowell, and 
Professor Hart. In behalf of the com- 
present, Professor A. N. Hol- 
combe, ’06, gave Professor Hart a 
silver loving cup. — Edward Irving 
Morse died quite suddenly, following 
a heart attack, on June 25. He was 
present at the Class dinner at the 
Union Club in Boston on the evening 


under- 


Hart, who at the close of the 


other were: Professor 


pany 


of June 23, and had planned to join his 
classmates at Phillips Exeter Academy 
in their celebration on June 26 of the 
fiftieth anniversary of their graduation 
from that institution. Morse was born 
at Marlboro, May 6, 1856, the son of 
William and Maria Dickerson (Bige- 
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low) Morse. After leaving College he 
went to Detroit, Michigan, and entered 
the employ of the Detroit Safe Com- 
pany, and was for a time at Louisville, 
Kentucky, to establish an agency for 
that Company. Returning to Detroit 
he remained in the employ of the same 
corporation until 1885, when he returned 
to Marlboro to enter the general mer- 
chandise business of Morse & Bigelow, 
carried on by his father and brother. 
On the death of his father in 1897, he 
became a partner in the firm, and on 
the death of his brother in 1902 ac- 
quired his interest. From his return 
from Detroit until his death he had 
made his home in Marlboro. He was at 
one time a member of the city council 
and an officer in the local banks. He 
was 1886 to Harriet A. 
Randlett, who with his two sons sur- 
His son Robert was in the 
naval aviation service during the 
World War. — Charles G. Washburn 
from the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute at the last commence- 
ment the degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing (D.Eng.). He is a graduate of the 
Institute, has served as president of the 
board of trustees, and has contributed 
generously of his time and his means 
to the success of the institution. 


married in 


vives him. 


received 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chesnut St., Boston 

Thomas Parker Ivy, who died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Richmond, Virginia, 
June 11, 1926, was born at Warsaw, 
Pickens County, Alabama, December 
20, 1855. He was the son of James 
Bedford and Sarah Evans (Reynolds) 
Ivy. He entered college from Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, 
and married, in 1894, Julia Dalton 
Nesmith, of Lowell. These brief state- 
ments of the Southern origin and the 
Northern school, college, and family 
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relations indicate the interesting com- 
bination of connections and allegiances 
which characterized Ivy. It was fur- 
ther symbolized by his divided years, 
eight months of each year being spent 
at Conway, New Hampshire, and four 
months in the South. He called him- 
self in the Fortieth Anniversary Report, 
forest engineer, farmer, writer. The 
description indicates his interest in the 
out-of-doors, and in the larger issues of 
political and national concern. He 
wrote frequently in papers and maga- 
zines, and on various subjects concern- 
ing public welfare, as well as along his 
professional line. He greatly enjoyed, 
on a trip to Europe just before the 
World War, his visits to German, 
French, and English forestry schools 
and foresters. During the War he was 
eager in urging preparedness, and it 
was a disappointment to him that ill 
health prevented his going to the other 
side with the Forestry Unit. Through- 
out his life he was an eager worker in 
his chosen field, an alert student of 
affairs, and a stimulating companion as 
well as faithful friend. He is survived 
by his wife, who shared all his interests 
with him. There are no children. He 
was a member of the Harvard Club of 
New York and of the American Geo- 
graphic Society. — The Class had a 
quiet but interesting observance of 
its forty-fifth anniversary. Altogether 
about fifty members were present (or 
a little less than half of those who re- 
main), either to enjoy Coolidge’s 
delightful hospitality at Magnolia or 
at the dinner at the Union Club, at 
which de Windt 
classmates spoke informally and in- 
formingly under his skillful guidance, 
and Dazey had a poem which is printed 
under the head “‘ Varia”’ in this issue. 


presided, several 
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1882 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, See. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

The usual informal Class dinner was 
held at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, 
June 23, Judge Wait presiding and 35 
members present. — Professor Samuel 
Williston, of the Harvard Law School, 
was given the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by Yale at Commencement, where he 
was characterized “as a distinguished 
representative of our dearest enemy, 
an eminent scholar whose learning is 
everywhere honored; for many years a 
leader in a great School of Law,” to 
which Professor Phelps added, ‘‘He 
has borne an accumulation of honors 
with characteristic unassuming sim- 
plicity.”” — Dr. Homer Gage has been 
appointed honorary custodian of the 
homestead, in the town of Shrewsbury, 
of General Artemas Ward, together 
with its historical treasures. This, with 
a fund for its maintenance, has recently 
been bequeathed to Harvard College. 
— Dr. W. H. Burnham in June retired 
from his position at Clark University, 
Worcester, where he has been since 
1890 as teacher and professor and for 
the last twenty years head of the De- 
partment of Pedagogy and Mental 
Hygiene. He has written many books 
and articles upon these subjects, and 
Clark has this year conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. His 
future address will be at Clark in winter, 
in summer at his old home and birth- 
place at Dunbarton, New Hampshire, 
where he can indulge his love of flowers, 
birds, and the great out-of-doors. — 
Frank Nelson Cole, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, died May 26, 1926, after a brief 
illness; he had been living for the last 
year or two in the Bronx District of 
New York. 
tember 20, 1861, he lived as a boy in 
town of Marlborough, 


Born at Ashland, Sep- 


the near-by 
where he fitted for college in the local 
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high school. At Harvard he specialized 
in mathematics in which he took the 
highest honors and he ranked No. 2 in 
the Class at graduation, receiving a 
summa cum laude degree. The follow- 
ing year he received a fellowship and 
stayed on at Harvard under Professor 
Peirce. He then went to Germany and 
spent two years at Leipsic under Pro- 
fessor Klein, after which he returned 
to Harvard and was lecturer in mathe- 
matics from 1885 to 1887, receiving the 
degree of A.M. in 1886. From 1888 to 
1895 he was instructor and assistant 
professor in the same subject at the 
University of Michigan, and since 1895 
he had been at Columbia. Also since 
that time he had been secretary of the 
American Mathematical Society and 
for most of that period the editor of its 
Bulletin. 
and honored as one of the leading 
students and exponents of the science 
of mathematics. He was married at 
Marlboro July 26, 1888, to Martha 
Marie Streiff, formerly of Géttingen, 
Germany, who survives him as do two 
sons and a daughter. Cole lived for 
many years at Montclair, N.J., but for 
the last his wife and 
daughter have been in Europe and he 
had lived quietly at a boarding-house 
in the Bronx. Although of much dis- 
tinction in his chosen profession he was 


Everywhere he was known 


year or two 


of an exceedingly retiring nature and 
shunned the social side of life, so much 
so that when he took his modest apart- 
ment in the Bronx he gave his land- 
lady an assumed name and led her to 
suppose that he was a bookkeeper in a 
downtown office, in order that he might 
not be disturbed in his scientific pur- 
suits. This, of course, caused much 
comment in the press at the time of 
his death, and unfortunately diverted 
attention from his splendid scientific 
record. Another point upon which the 
press laid some stress was the fact that, 
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although he had always lived upon the 
salary of a college professor, he had 
been a man of thrift and had been able 
to accumulate a competence. — Elliott 
Hunt Pendleton, one of the leading 
citizens of Cincinnati, died at his home 
there on July 10, 1926, after a few 
months of ill health; a brief memoir of 
him appears elsewhere in this number 
of the MAGAZINE. 


1884 


Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 

Gordon Abbott has been appointed 
by the Mayor a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Boston Public 
Library. — Rome G Brown died in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 22, 
1926. He was born in Montpelier, 
Vermont, June 15, 1862, the son of 
Andrew Chandler and Lucia A. (Greene) 
Brown. He prepared for college at the 
high school in Montpelier and at J. P. 
Hopkinson’s school in Boston. After 
graduation he studied law for three 
years in the office of B. F. Fifield in 
Montpelier and was admitted to the 
Vermont Bar in 1887. Immediately 
after this he removed to Minneapolis, 
which he made his place of residence 
and professional practice for the re- 
mainder of his life. He became first 
associated with the law office of Benton 
and Roberts, in which he was admitted 
to partnership on January 1, 1890. 
After the dissolution of that firm in 1895, 
he practised alone until January 1, 1900, 
after which he was associated from 
time to time with Messrs. Charles S. 
Albert and Arnold L. Guesmer, the 
title of his firm at the time of his death 
being Brown & Guesmer. His practice 
was general, but he represented many 
well-known corporate and_ business 
interests. He was for many years one 
of the attorneys of the Great Northern 
Railway System and he was attorney 
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for and director of the St. Anthony 
Falls Water Power Company and the 
Minneapolis Mill Company, owning 
and controlling water power in the 
Mississippi River at Minneapolis. He 
was also attorney and director of the 
Crookston Water Works, Power and 
Light Company and several other public 
utility and business organizations. The 
course of his professional interests led 
to the acquirement by him of unusually 
expert knowledge in matters having 
national scope. He was a leading au- 
thority on the law of water rights and 
particularly on Federal water power 
legislation. Many of his discussions 
of water rights and of water power 
law have been published, and he was 
lecturer on the subject of water rights 
in the law schools of the University of 
Minnesota and the University of North 
Dakota. In 1905-06 he was vice- 
president in Minnesota of the American 
Bar Association, and in 1906 he was 
made a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of that Association. He also 
served as Commissioner of the State 
of Minnesota for the promotion of uni- 
formity of legislation among States, 
serving on various committees of the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. In 1906-07 he 
was president of the Minnesota State 
Bar Association. These positions led 
him into much activity on matters of 
national importance, so that he became 
a prominent authority on the subject 
of the statutory minimum wage, of 
which he was a pronounced opponent 
on economic and constitutional grounds. 
He also maintained successfully the 
constitutional right of a private trader 
to refuse to sell. The subject upon 
which he concentrated exceptionally 
successful effort and which brought 
him into national prominence was the 
campaign conducted by him in opposi- 
tion to the recall of judicial decisions 
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and the popular election of judges, 
which he carried on in his capacity as 
chairman of the committee of the 
American Bar Association formed for 
that purpose. He argued in opposition 
to these measures before bar associa- 
tions and professional societies in many 
States. At the same time he argued in 
the same manner in opposition to so- 
cialism and the Non-Partisan League 
movement in the Northwest. The 
value of his services in these directions 
is widely acknowledged and has been 
given expression to particularly by 
Chief Justice Taft. 
he was confidential legal adviser for 
William J. Murphy of the Minneapolis 
Upon the death of Mr. 
Murphy in 1918 he became active in 


For many years 


Tribune. 


the management of a number of cor- 
porations in which Mr. Murphy had 
been the principal owner. In 1918-21 
he was president and executive of the 
Minnesota Tribune Company, publish- 
ing the Minneapolis Tribune, and of 
the Manistique Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, which supplies the Tribune with 
news-print. The construction of the 
mill of the latter company had just 
been started at the time of Mr. Mur- 
phy’s death and was completed and put 
into successful operation by Brown. 
He was credited with the maintenance 
of the highest journalistic standards 
while conducting the publication of the 
Tribune. In 1906-07 he was president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs and 
had been a member of the council of 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
Association. While in College he was 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa and 
the Pi Eta Societies. He was married 
in Marshfield, Vermont, on May 25, 
1888, to Mary Lee, daughter of 
Stephen Dwight and Flora (Coburn) 
Hollister of Marshfield, who, together 
with a son and daughter, survives him. 
Their son, Edwin Chandler Brown, 
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born July 8, 1891, married Josephine Wil- 
cox: children, Rome Hollister Brown, 
born February 14, 1921; Ruth Jose- 
phine Brown, born June 9, 1925, and a 
son born April 24, 1926. Their daughter, 
Dorothy Hollister Brown, born July 
19, 1896, married Ernest Blue: child, 
Elizabeth Anne Blue, born November 
7, 1925. 


1885 


Henry M. Wri.tams, See. 
10 State St., Boston 

Thirty members of the Class attended 
the reunion dinner at the Hotel Somerset 
The Class 
Secretary presided, and E. F. Woods 
The speaking was 
entirely informal. G. R. Nutter was 
elected a member of the Class Committee 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of James J. Storrow.— The Ninth 
Class Report has appeared, printed by 
the Harvard University Press. It con- 
tains portrait illustrations of the men 


on Wednesday, June 23d. 


was toastmaster. 


who served in the army or navy during 
the War, also of James J. Storrow and 
Deighton Simpson, son of H. W. Simp- 
son, who was killed while in the British 
Air Service during the War. There is 
also a group picture taken at Warwick 
Castle of the Harvard Surgical Unit and 
one of the certificate of the American 
Field Ambulance Service for the two 
ambulances contributed by the Class 
before the United States entered the 
War.— Governor F. S. Billings of 
Vermont attended the Annual Con- 
ference of Governors at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, July 26-28, and spoke on 
the subject, “‘Prison-Made Goods and 
Possible Interference in Distribution.” 
— R. W. Boyden, of the trustees of the 
George R. White Fund, made the 
formal presentation of the East Boston 
Health Unit to the City at the dedica- 
tory ceremony in July. — F. A. Delano 
is one of the newly organized National 
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Capital Park and Planning Commission 
in Washington appointed by President 
Coolidge to develop a comprehensive, 
consistent, and codrdinated plan for the 
National Capital and its environs. — 
A. S. Johnson has been elected for the 
thirtieth time president of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. — A. Keith, earthquake ex- 
pert of the U.S. Geological Survey, has 
made further reassuring reports, pub- 
lished in the newspapers during July, 
on the freedom of New England from 
real earthquake dangers. — John Law- 
rence, the son of Abbott and Harriette 
(Page) Lawrence, and grandson of Ab- 
bott Lawrence who was U.S. Minis- 
ter to England from 1849 to 1852, was 
born in Boston April 27, 1861. He pur- 
sued the full four-year course and took 
his degree in 1885. While in College he 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
the Hasty Pudding Club, the Porcellian, 
and the Saint Paul’s Society. After 
graduation he took two years in the 
Harvard Law School as a preparation 
for his business and trustee responsi- 
bilities of the future. While still at the 
Law School he married on June 16, 
1887, Martha Peabody, of Salem, 
daughter of S. Endicott Peabody. His 
business career was chiefly devoted to 
trusteeships of estates, in which he was 
successful. He was also a director in 
several business corporations, and a 
member of the Board of Managers and 
Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear In- 
firmary. He made his home in Groton, 
and served as a selectman, assessor, and 
overseer of the poor of that town. Upon 
the organization of the naval brigade 
in Massachusetts in 1892, he became an 
officer and later served actively during 
the War with Spain as an ensign in the 
navy. During the World War he taught 
navigation at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology School for Naval 
Aviation. He was a member of the 
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Somerset Club of Boston, of the Royal 
Societies Club of London, and of the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
He had four daughters, Hester, Mrs. 
Richard D. Fay, of Cambridge; Mary, 
Mrs. Stephen W. Sabine, of Groton; 
Geraldine, Mrs. Edward Harding, of 
Boston; and Harriette, Mrs. Richard 
Proctor, of Groton; and there are many 
grandchildren. He died June 23d at his 
home in Groton after a long illness, which 
became acute during the last few weeks. 
He is survived by Mrs. Lawrence and 
all of his daughters. — G. R. Nutter, as 
president, spoke at the annual meeting 
of the Boston Bar Association on its 
progress, the engagement of accommoda- 
tions at the New Parker House, the 
setting-up of a building fund, and the 
vote to sell its library to the United 
States. — “Judge” C. G. Parker, gen- 
eral counsel for the Shipping Board at 
Washington, has rendered an opinion 
questioning the validity of marriages 
performed on American steamships, in 
consequence of which an order has been 
issued by the Board forbidding the 
practice on their ships. — Rev. W. D. 
Roberts, of East Boston, made the in- 
vocation at the dedication of the East 
Boston Health Unit.— M. J. Stone 
recently had a letter in the Herald on 
“The Famous Friends of Dickens 
Buried at Mount Auburn.’’—E. L. 
Thayer's famous “Casey at the Bat” 
became a recital feature over the radio 
during July. —J. E. Thayer is a di- 
rector of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association. — H. M. Williams is one 
of the trustees of the Harvard Housing 
Trust organized to erect small houses 
and apartments in Cambridge for the 
accommodation of married graduate 
students and young instructors of the 
College. Shaler Lane, containing ac- 
commodations for forty-three such fam- 
ilies, is nearing completion and will be 
ready for the fall term. It leads from 
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Mount Auburn Street north near the 
Stillman Infirmary. By arrangement 
with the College authorities notices to 
such students were issued in May and 
applications received considerably in ex- 
cess of the accommodations available, 
so that the “Lane” will start with 
every house and apartment occupied. 
— Hon. S. E. Winslow was appointed 
in June by President Coolidge a mem- 
ber of the new U.S. Board of Media- 
tion of five Upon organi- 
zation he was elected 
chairman of the Board, which held its 
first mediation session in New York 
early in August to consider proposed 
Wage increases on Eastern railroad 
systems. — George Richard Blinn was 
born in Charlestown, July 11, 1889, son 
of John F. and Susan L. (Dutton) 
Blinn. Through his mother’s side of the 
family he was a descendant of John 
Alden. He attended the public schools 
in Charlestown and Boston and entered 
the Class as a freshman, graduating in 
due course. In College he was a member 
of the Everett Atheneum and Pi Eta 
A year after graduation he 
married Clara A. Pollard, of South 
Newmarket, New Hampshire. His 
legal training was obtained by reading 
law in the office of Judge George Z. 
He also acted as a 


” 


members. 
immediately 


societies. 


Adams, of Boston. 
messenger for the judges of the Munici- 
pal Court of Boston. In 1887, soon after 
his admission to the bar, he became a 
partner of the firm of Adams and Blinn. 
His high character, sound knowledge of 
the law, and wise judgment brought 
him the confidence of clients, so that he 
built up a large practice especially in 
corporation, trust, and estate matters. 
Although he had no children of his own, 
he was much interested in child welfare. 
This led to his acceptance of a place on 
the board of directors of the Children’s 
Mission to Children of Boston. He gave 
much time to this work in the last years 
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of his life, when he became successively 
its vice-president and president, which 
position he held at his death. He was 
president of the Children’s Mission to 
Children of Boston, a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, treas- 
urer of the Society for the Promotion of 
Theological Education, president of the 
Free Library Corporation of Bedford, 
and chairman of the Shawsheen Ceme- 
tery Committee. He was vice-president 
and general manager of Carbone, Inc., 
an important importing house; vice- 
president of the Arthur W. Wood Com- 
pany; president of the Charles A. Bohn 
Company; director of the Electric 
Light and Power Company of Abington 


and Rockland, the Lowe!l Electric 
Light Corporation, the Poole Piano 
Company; trustee of Ashby Stock 


Farms; and counsel for the Town of 
Bedford. He member of the 
Massachusetts, Middlesex 


was a 
American, 
County, and Boston Bar Associations, 
of the Abstract Club and the Massa- 
chusetts Conveyancers Association. He 
was a member of the Bostonian Society, 
Belmont and Appalachian 
Mountain Clubs, Harvard, Algonquin, 
and Unitarian Clubs of Boston, and the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
During the War he was chairman of the 
Committee on Public Safety, and food 
administrator in Bedford, and had 
charge there of the different Liberty 
loan subscriptions, the United War 
Work Campaign, and some of the other 
drives. He died May 27, 1926, at Bed- 
ford after an illness of some duration. 


Country 


1886 
Apams D. Cuartin, See. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 
The fortieth reunion was enjoyed 
during a week of perfect June weather 
and beginning June 20th extended 
through the Commencement exercises 
on June 24th. There were 81 members 
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of the Class at the reunion. The follow- 
ing statistics will be of interest. The 
Class graduated with 229 members 
taking degrees. In addition to those 
taking degrees in regular course, there 
were 85 other members associated with 
the Class. There remain on the present 
mailing list 190 members of the Class. 
Leaving the Harvard Club of Boston 
on June 20th, the members proceeded 
by motor to the estate of Oliver Ames 
at North Easton, where, with their 
classmate Ames as host, a most bounti- 
ful luncheon was enjoyed, served on 
the broad terrace with its beautiful 
view. After inspecting the charming 
estate the trip was resumed and over a 
route selected for its natural beauty 
the run was made to Marion, where, as 
the guests of F. C. Hood, the members 
passed the night at the Kittansett 
Club and at the estate of Hood. Fol- 
lowing an informal but very enjoyable 
dinner at the Club, the night was 
passed and on the following morning 
golf, tennis, sailing, and various other 
sports were enjoyed until noon, when 
an elaborate Rhode Island clambake 
of Hood’s 
estate. The return trip to Boston was 
made in the afternoon. On Tuesday, 
Class Day, the members took part in 
the regular Class Day program, march- 
ing to the Stadium with the graduating 
Class and other graduates. Wednesday, 
the busiest day of the reunion, began 
with a tour of the Yard and other parts 
of Cambridge, where the many great 
additions and improvements in process 
were inspected. Following a luncheon 
at the Colonial Club, the members pro- 
ceeded to the Freshman diamond and 
joined the other classes in the march 
around the diamond where we were to 
meet our traditional foes in the annual 
baseball game. Inspired, doubtless by 
the presence of the Baseball Class of 
’86, the University Nine trounced Yale 


was served on the lawn 
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in true ’86 style to the tune of 13 to 5. 
Following the baseball game seventy- 
six members of the Class sat down to 
the fortieth reunion dinner at the Har- 
vard Club. A cablegram from Hough- 
ton, our classmate and at present the 
premier Ambassador in our diplomatic 
service, was received regretting that 
conditions abroad made his presence 
in London imperative at this time. 
The dinner did not break up until a 
late hour. Thursday, Commencement, 
found us taking part in the regular 
exercises, with Hollis 4 as headquarters 
as usual. Following the photographing 
of the members at our own gate the 
procession of graduates was joined and 
march was taken up from the Sever 
Quadrangle, where we looked upon and 
listened to the eminent men whose 
names had been added to Harvard's 
already long honor roll. Following the 
Alumni exercises the Class dispersed 
after a most successful and enjoyable 
reunion. There were members present 
from many distant points, several from 
the Pacific Coast and one from Mexico, 
F. W. Smith, who was greeted with 
warmth after an absence from our re- 
unions of over twenty years. The many 
gaps in the ranks of the Class were re- 
garded with keen regret and many ex- 
pressions of genuine sympathy and 
affection. 


1888 
Henry S. WarpDNeER, See. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

About forty members of the Class 
assembled for their annual spread at 
No. 1 Holworthy on Commencement 
Day. A brief business meeting was 
held there at noon. A good-sized dele- 
gation from the Class joined in the 
alumni procession in the afternoon and 
attended the exercises in Sever Quad- 
rangle. The Class dinner, which was to 
have taken place at Dover in the 
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evening, was abandoned by reason of a 
death in the family of the classmate 
who was to be the host. — The San 
Francisco News a few weeks ago car- 
ried a one-page announcement that 
J. D. Barry, “‘the brilliant essayist, 
lecturer, play-wright and _ author,” 
**now writes exclusively for The Daily 
News.’’ Among those whose printed 
letters spoke admiringly of Barry’s 
work were a United States Senator, a 
former United States Senator, an Arch- 
bishop, the Dean of Grace Cathedral, 
a Jewish Rabbi, the Pastor of a Con- 
gregational Church, the author of 
“The Man with the Hoe,” and the 
Mayor of San Francisco. — The ad- 
dress of E. L. Blossom is 33 Bay View 
Avenue, Rosebank, Staten Island, 
New York. — W. 5S. Spaulding has been 
sojourning for some time at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, where his children are at 
school. — J. R. Wakefield has returned 
from Europe. — F. C. Woodman has 
been spending the summer abroad. — 
The Class Secretary has the names and 
addresses of 212 members of the Class. 
He would appreciate information re- 





garding the following: Frederick Moreau 
Backus, George Medary Foster, Josiah 
Ferdinand Gooding, Jonathan Eddy 
Hamblen, Walter Louis Milliken, 
Thomas Taylor Seelye, John Merwine 
Seip, Eugene Sondheim. — F. D. Peale 
has formed a law partnership with his 
son, F. V. Peale, 18, under the firm 
name of Peale & Peale, with offices at 
15 William Street, New York City. — 
In honor of Dr. E. W. Taylor, on his 
sixtieth birthday, May 7, 1926, about 
one hundred physicians gathered at a 
dinner at the Harvard Club in Boston. 
— Edward Hosmer Savary, who for 
several years had been physically in- 
firm, died suddenly at the Charlesgate 
Hospital, Cambridge, on June 3. He 
was born at Buffalo, New York, July 22, 
1864, the son of the Reverend William 
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Henry and Anna (Hosmer) Savary. 
Having prepared at the Boston Latin 
School, he entered Harvard College in 
the autumn of 1884, took the regular 
course and graduated with the degree 
of A.B. in June, 1888. In his Freshman 
year he registered from Canton, and 
roomed with M. B. Clarke at 23 Felton 
Building. He registered from Boston 
during the next three years, rooming 
at 68 College House while a sophomore 
and at 7 Grays as a junior and senior. 
He travelled abroad in the summer of 
1888. After two years at the Harvard 
Law School he was admitted to the 
Boston Bar in January, 1891. He wasa 
practising lawyer in Boston all his life, 
although his devotion to his old family 
estate at Savaryville in the township 
of Groveland, which he visited as fre- 
quently as possible, caused him to de- 
scribe himself as “‘a farmer two days in 
the week.” He had been the editor of 
the Boston Real Estate 
Building News and was the author of 
“The Builders’ Handbook” and ‘‘ The 
War Revenue Act of 1898 Explained.” 
had been the Democratic 


Record and 


Twice he 
candidate for Congress from the sixth 
congressional district of Massachusetts. 
He was always keenly interested in 
politics, although not constant in his 
party affiliations. Edward Savary was 
well known to most of his classmates, 
among whom he had friends of nearly 
every type the Class contained. He at- 
tended Class gatherings — especially 
those in or near Boston — with regu- 
larity. Nobody prized the Class as- 
sociations more than he. Savary never 
married. He is survived by his sister, 
Mrs. W. W. Locke, of Savaryville, and 
his uncle, James Kendall Hosmer 
LL.D., of the Class of 1855. 
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1890 
Freperick P. Casor, Sec. 
53 State Street Boston 

Benjamin Edward Carter died June 
11, 1926, at Waterville, Maine. He was 
born March 7, 1866, at Warren, Con- 
necticut; son of Benjamin Edward and 
Amelia Hopkins Carter; prepared for 
college at Phillips Academy at Andover; 
graduated from Harvard in 1890 with 
degree of A.B. He took second year 
honors in mathematics and in 1889 
and 1890 held a Matthews scholarship, 
and at graduation received Honorable 
Mention twice in mathematics and 
once in physics. The next year, 1890- 
91, he taught mathematics at Colorado 
College. He then spent two years at the 
Harvard Graduate School and received 
the degree of A.M. From 1894 to 1910 
he taught mathematics at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Since the fall of 1910 he has been 
Associate Professor of Mathematics at 
Colby College. He married, in 1914, 
Mary Helen Caswell at Waterville, 
Maine, and she and two children, 
William Caswell, born in 1917, and 
Clark Hopkins, born in 1919, survive 
him. — Dr. Henry Fox Hewes was 
born in Portland, Maine, Aug. 27, 1867, 
the son of James Tracy and Eleanor 
Bridges Hewes. He prepared for college 
at Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge; received his A.B. degree in 1890 
and graduated from the Harvard Medi- 
cal School in 1895. Since then he had 
practised medicine in Boston, specializ- 
ing in diseases of the stomach and intes- 
tines. He was at one time chief physi- 
cian of the outpatient medical depart- 
ment and assistant visiting physician, 
and later, up to his death, associate 
physician at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. He was instructor of 
Clinical Chemistry at the Harvard 
Medical School from 1900 to 1906 and 
from then on in the Clinical Laboratory 


and the Graduate School of Medicine. 
He also was consulting physician at the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
He frequently contributed to medical 
magazines. He had been ill since the 
first of the year but continued to prac- 
tise until within a few weeks of his 
death. It has been written of him that 
“he was a doctor of the noble type — 
compact of skill and tolerance and wis- 
dom and genuine human sympathy.... 
He was thoroughness and scientific pre- 
cision embodied.” He died July 9, 
1926, at his home, 416 Marlboro Street, 
Boston. He is survived by his wife, 
formerly Miss Margaret Warman of 
Moncton, N.B. and a son, Henry F. 
Hewes. 
1891 
A. J. Garceau, See. 
40 Broad St., Boston 

The following are changes of ad- 
dresses of members of the Class: Wil- 
liam Amory, 160 State Street, Boston; 
Sewall C. Brackett, 30 St. John Street, 
Jamaica Plain; Henry W. Corning, 
10901 Lake Shore Boulevard, Cleve- 
land; Thomas H. Currie, A.M. ’93, 
59th Street and 10th Avenue, New 
York City; Edwin Emerson, 332 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago; John 
W. Hawkins, Ogunquit, Maine; Wil- 
liam G. Howard, A.M. ’92, 91 Garden 
Street, Cambridge; George L. Nelson, 
10 Post Office Square, Boston; Richard 
Sears, 10 State Street, Boston; Albert 
E. Taussig, 5038 Washington Street, 
St. Louis; Carroll N. Brown, River- 
dale-on-Hudson, New York; Robert 
J. Burkitt, care of Messrs. Kensett, 
Champney & Co., Sepaciute, via Pan- 
z6s, Alta Verapaz, Guatemala; Horace 
A. Davis, 260 West 11th Street, New 
York City; Charles H. Bean, 61 Park 
Street, Brookline; George H. Chitten- 
den, 182 Park Street, West Roxbury; 
Thomas S. Lee, 2109 O Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Frank Mason, 73 Water 
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St., Boston; Lewis K. Morse, 20 Em- 
bankment Road, Boston; James M. 
Morton, Jr., 484 Highland Avenue, 
Fall Nathan W. Perkins, 
business, 580 Massachusetts Avenue, 
and home, 13 Cottage 
Street, Cambridge; Thomas N. Perkins, 
business, 50 Federal Street, Boston; 
and Dr. Charles A. Whiting, 129 West 
48th Street, New York City; Leo B. 
Thomas, Elm Street, Baldwinville. — 
W. M. Turner, A.M. 96, has been pro- 
moted to Professor of Accountancy at 
Simmons Boston. He first 
went to Simmons in 1919; he had pre- 
viously taught at the Worcester High 
School, the Volkmann School, Boston, 
and the English High School, Provi- 


River; 


Cambridge, 


College, 


dence. — Celeste Lydia Beckwith, the 
daughter of E. Beckwith, was married, 
May 1, to Lyman A. Stohr, Grad. 
(U.S. Naval Academy) ’22. — The 35th 
celebration appeared to be a success in 
every way, and was enjoyed by many 
members of the Class with their fam- 
ilies. The Secretary will soon issue a 
report of the proceedings during the 
festivities, which will include a list of 
members who have died since the last 
report, also a list of up-to-date ad- 
dresses of members of the Class. Two 
good photographs were taken, one, at 
the Oakley Country Club, of the men, 
and the other, at the Cambridge Boat 
Club, of the families. Any one who has 
not already contracted for these pic- 
tures may do so through the Secretary. 
They are a worth-while souvenir of the 
celebration. — J. T. Burnett has been 
elected vice-president of the North End 
Savings Bank of Boston. His address 
is 437 D. Street, Boston. — W. B. 
Cowen is in Europe. — J. B. Noyes has 
been appointed a member of the Boston 
Transit Commission. — R. L. O’Brien, 
editor of the Boston Herald, received 
the honorary degree of Litt.D. from 
Colby College, at the Commencement 
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exercises held on June 16. — Rt. Rev. 
C. L. Slattery, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. 
spent the abroad. — Rev. 
Arthur Lewis Bumpus died at Hewlett, 
Long Island, New York, on July 8, 
1926. He was the son of Fred Cephas 
and Emma Frances (Russell) Bumpus; 
born at Weymouth, March 4, 1870. 
Academy, 


and Slattery, 


summer 


He prepared at Adams 
entered the Class with the Freshmen, 
graduating with the Class, and receiv- 
ing the degree of S.T.B. Cambridge 
Episcopal Theological School, in 1894. 
His first charge was at Saint Paul's 
Church, Natick, then as assistant at the 
Church of the Ascension in Boston, 
later at Saint Paul’s Church in Mil- 
waukee. In 1909 he took charge of 
Trinity Church, later vicar of Saint 
Andrew’s Church, Ayer. After three 
years as rector of Saint Michael's 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. His 
last charge was Trinity Church at 
Hewlett, Long Island. He leaves a wife, 
Cora Clark (Hood), and a daughter. — 
Frederick Lincoln Kendall died at 
South Dartmouth, June 18, 1922. He 
was born at Dunstable, July 31, 1861, 
the son of Jonas Chiles and Marcia 
Laurette (Pierce) Kendall. He prepared 
at Lawrence Academy, Groton, and 
Carleton College Preparatory Depart- 
ment, Northfield, Minnesota. He was 
in College but one year, 1890-91, 
when he received his degree of A.B., 
in addition to which he had an A.B. 
from Carleton, 1890; and A.M., 1893. 
He was engaged in educational work 
continuously from graduation, devot- 
ing the bulk of his energies for eight 
years to teaching in Nebraska, Indi- 
ana, and Minnesota. He then _ be- 
came superintendent of schools in 
Chelmsford, and after that in Antrim, 
Hillsboro, and Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire. He leaves a wife, who was Dessa 
Minerva Corley, and one daughter. 
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1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 

Andover 
Howard Malcolm Ballou died at 
Honolulu, T.H., November 13, 1925. 
A more extended notice will appear in 
the next issue. New addresses: Dr. 
Rudolph W. Holmes, 952 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; James H. kidder, 
6 East 82d Street, New York City; 
Frank H. Gerrodette, 15 William Street, 
New York City; John Hubbard, Room 
1415, 15 William Street, New York 
City; Edward E. Cauthorne, 35 Ste- 
phens Court, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Ernest. 





G. Walker, 2112 S. Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; Louis F. Kiese- 


wetter, Bank of New York & Trust 
Company, 52 Wall Street, New York 
City; Frederick W. Johnson, P.O. Box 
1400, Station C., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Lewis Hall, 403 Fliedner Bldg., Wash- 
ington St., Portland, Oregon; William 
R. Copeland, State Water Commis- 
sion, Hartford, Conn.— Dr. H. P. 
Mosher received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from the University 
of Pennsylvania on June 11. — Twenty- 
six ‘92 men were present at the meeting 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs in 
Chicago. 


1893 


SAMUEL F. BAaTcueLpER, See. 
73 Tremont Street, Boston 
Albert Sidney Gregg Clarke died May 
13, 1926, at Philadelphia of aneurism of 
the heart. He was born February 5, 
1872, at Iowa City, son of Rush Clarke, 
a lawyer and member of Congress, and 
Sidney Ormsby Robinson. He fitted at 
the Gunnery School, Washington, Con- 
necticut, and was a regular member of 
93. After graduation he returned to the 
Gunnery School as science master, mean- 
time studying law. In 1899 he was ad- 
mitted to the Connecticut Bar. The 
next year he removed to New York City, 
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attended the New York Law School, 
and was admitted to the New York Bar 
in 1901. 
year he was in active practice, and at 
the same time was president of the 
Waumbek Hotel Company, of Jefferson, 
New Hampshire; secretary of an arms 
manufacturing concern; and manager of 
boys’ summer camps. He then returned 
to teaching, being at the Asheville School 
in North Carolina until 1906, and then 
in succession at Saint George’s, New- 
port, Rhode Island; the Country Day 
School of Newton; and the Mackenzie 
School at Dobb’s Ferry, New York. In 
1913 hereturned to Washington, Connec- 
ticut, opened a law office, and was ap- 
Three years 


For somewhat more than a 


pointed town counsel. 
afterward he was elected Judge of Pro- 
bate for the Washington District. In 
1921 he resigned, having been elected 
to the Connecticut Legislature. After 
serving one term he removed to Phila- 
delphia to devote all his time to his 
summer-camp work. He gave this up in 
1925, and at the time of his death was 
connected with the Natural Gas Service 
of Philadelphia. Clarke’s 
and success was in the 


Company 
real interest 
management of his camps. The summer 
he graduated from Harvard he took an 
extended canoe trip in Maine with 
Tarrant King, 91, and Chouteau Dyer, 
94. This turned his attention to the 
subject, and the next year he took three 
boys from the Gunnery School into the 
Maine woods. From this beginning the 
idea grew, until in 1897 he took about 
twenty boys into the Penobscot and 
Moosehead region, as a business enter- 
prise. He continued to run a camp 
there every summer until 1902, when he 
shifted to Lake Timagami, about three 
hundred and forty miles north of 
Toronto. Here he established “Camp 
Keewadin,” with the avowed purpose of 
giving boys, not a mere recreation centre, 
but “a summer of real roughing it in the 
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Canadian woods” with Indian guides 
and hunters from the posts of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. This was so 
successful that in 1910 he opened a camp 
on the same principles at Lake Dunmore, 
near Rutland, Vermont, for boys too 
young to stand the strenuous life in the 
deep woods. In 1918, yielding to many 
requests, he opened a camp for girls at 
Brewster, subsequently moved to Lake 
Willoughby, Vermont. He also estab- 
lished a camp for adults on Lake Tima- 
gami. All these camps are of the highest 
excellence, pioneers in their line, and 
among the largest and best known in the 
said to be the 
oldest camp in America with a conti- 
uous life under the same management, 
had an attendance last summer of over 
five hundred. It has been characterized 
in Country Life in America as “the 
standard camp of this country.” Many 
93 men and their children have attended 
it, including Wilder, Hume, Gans, Wal- 
cott, Nash, Trafford, and Chew. October 
28, 1896, Clarke married Mrs. Florence 
Nightingale (Kline) Porter at Washing- 
ton, Connecticut, who died July 20, 1904, 
leaving two children, two others having 
died. January 25, 1906, he married Mrs. 
Suzanne Carlisle (Anderson) Barstow 
at Asheville, North Carolina. In 1919 
they adopted a three-year-old daughter. 
— Joseph Phillips Dimmick died July 
6, 1926, at Montgomery, Alabama, from 
appendicitis. He was born September 
28, 1872, at Montgomery, son of Joseph 
Wesley Dimmick, clerk of the United 
States Courts there, and Anne Savage. 
His father came from Illinois and was a 
captain in the Union army during the 
Civil War, afterwards settling in Mont- 
gomery where he received his Govern- 
ment appointment in 1874. The son, 
although at an early age he had lost the 
sight of one eye, graduated with honors 
from the University of Alabama at only 
seventeen and entered Harvard in 1890 


country. Keewadin, 
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as a sophomore, taking his A.B. cum 
laude in 1893. For a number of years 
thereafter he was assistant to his father 
as deputy clerk of courts. In 1906 he 
was appointed by President Roosevelt 
to be postmaster of Montgomery. The 
appointment created considerable inter- 
est; for not only was he the young- 
est man ever to hold the position, but 
he was one of the few Republicans in the 
State and an ardent member of the 
“Lily White” group which 
posed to be non grata at Washington. 


was sup- 


Ilis work was so satisfactory, however, 
that he was reappointed in 1910 and 
served until 1914. On the expiration of 
his commission he became interested in 
several He 
president of the Stith Coal Company of 
Birmingham, mining bituminous coal; 


business ventures. was 


was secretary and treasurer of the Black 
Warrior Coal Company; and treasurer 
and general manager of the Alabama 
Central Railroad. These positions, how- 
ever, gave him plenty of leisure time, 
which he devoted largely to social and 
political interests. He got a good deal 
of amusement out of the operation of a 
small farm near Montgomery, which he 
described as “‘not a howling success, 
but a source of some pleasure and an in- 
culeator of optimism.” He lived all his 
life in the city of his birth, among hosts 
of friends, “neighborly and kindly to 
his fellow men, charitable to the needy, 
courteous and gentle, honest and just, 
living quietly and simply, doing with 
cheerful and faithful hand the 
duties each day brought him.” Febru- 
ary 18, 1909, he married Nora Spann, 
of Montgomery, who survives him. 


heart 


1894 
E. K. Rann, See. 
107 Lake View Avenue, Cambridge 
The annual dinner of the Class was 
held on the evening before Commence- 
ment at the estate of Sydney M. Wil- 

















liams in Wellesley. About fifty members 
of the Class were present. Before the 





& dinner a business meeting was held at 

which Robert Homans reported for the 
' Committee on the Saltonstall Fund 
that the sum of $5000 had been turned 
over to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard University and acknowledged 
by them. From the proceeds of this 
fund a prize will be awarded every year 
to that member of the senior class 
entering the Law School who seems 





| best fitted by character and attain- 
ments to achieve a career similar to 
Saltonstall’s. At the dinner Williams 
acted as toastmaster with his usual 
grace and introduced the following 
speakers: the Secretary (who spoke on 
not much of anything); J. S. Ford, who 
told us about conditions at Exeter; 
C. T. Keller, happily restored after a 
severe illness, who showed great re- 
straint by refusing to make a speech; 
H. C. Dyer, who brought news from the 
Far West; C. O. Jenkins, perhaps the 
only Harvard man who ever made a 
“Y”; Ellery Sedgwick read a myste- 
rious and rather compromising letter; 
and Bob Homans pronounced the 
benediction. Before the dinner and 
during it and after it Tommy Safford 
entertained the Class with his inimita- 





ble productions including a rendering of 
the Latin part of the Secretary’s circu- 
lar into Gregorian. — Francis Henry 
Richards was born in Boston November 
5, 1868, the son of Henry Capen and 
Helen Louisa (Stetson) Richards. He 
was prepared for Harvard College by 
private tutors, and after graduation 
entered the Law School, receiving his 
LL.B. in 1898. In the year 1894-95 he 
took a trip around the world. Although 
admitted to the Massachusetts Bar, he 
did not practice law, but devoted his 
time to financial matters. The last 
years of his life were saddened by a 
painful and protracted illness from which 
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he died April 30, 1926. — The Secretary 
has been informed of the probable death 
of William Braithwaite Clymer. He 
would be grateful for further informa- 
tion. — H. C. Greene has been appointed 
instructor in social ethics in Harvard. — 
F. L. Olmsted received the honorary 
degree of A.M. from Tufts College, 
Medford, at the Commencement ex- 
ercises of that college, held June 14th. 
He has been appointed one of the four 
new members of the reorganized Na- 
tional Capital City and Park Planning 
Commission. He will serve for six 
years. — A. French is travelling in 
England, where he hopes to find some 
Massachusetts 1775-76 historical ma- 
terial. Last summer he found a British 
officer’s diary of 1775 which the Har- 
vard University Press is shortly to 
publish. — P. Cabot writes: “I have 
just finished my second year of teach- 
ing in the Business School. During the 
first I was paid nothing and during the 
second a lecturer’s wages. They have 
been the most remunerative years I 
can remember.” —J. E. Lough has 
organized the University cruise around 
the world, sailing from New York 
September 18, 1926, and returning May 
15, 1927, and visiting thirty-five coun- 
tries and fifty cities. There are 450 
students in this university with a 
faculty of fifty who administer ninety 
courses carrying university credit. A 
number of Harvard men, including C. F. 
Thwing, °76, Professor Emeritus of 
Western Reserve University, are among 
the faculty. — C. Abbe, Jr., is a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica; address, 489 West 
End Avenue, New York City. During 
last winter he was extension assistant in 
the Department of Forestry, Cornell 
University, also doing editorial work 
outside, particularly for the American 
Journal of Science and for Dr. J. B. 
Sumner, of the Cornell Medical School. 
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— G. S. Whiteside is supervisor for the 
Department of Industrial Surgery for 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. — A. F. Cosby 
writes: “I resigned from the Grenfell 
Association last fall to come to duty in 
Washington at the War Department in 
the General Staff of the Army. I am a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Reserves now 
serving as a regular. I shall be here 
some time — a year or more. Washing- 
ton is fine and General Staff work inter- 
esting.” — The Reverend G. F. Rouil- 
lard, who was obliged on account of ill- 





ness to give up his parish at Topsham, 
Maine, will resume active work this 
September.— The Reverend G. N. 
Edwards has moved from Walla Walla, 
Washington, to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where he is to be the pastor of 
the Circular Congregational Church. — 
G. B. Magrath has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
a singing club of Boston. —H. R. 
Linville was given a dinner April 17th, 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Teacher’s Union 
of New York City, of which he is presi- 
dent. — J. D. M. Ford has published an 
enlarged edition of his first Spanish 
course; Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. — H. J. Hughes, Dean of the 
Harvard Engineering School, printed 
in the Harvard Crimson of May 27th an 
account of the development of the School 
and its administration. — Dr. W. S. 
Wadsworth delivered the Commence- 
ment address at the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science June 9th. 
Addresses: Charles Herrman, 118 W. 
79th Street, New York City; H. J. Hil- 
liard, 133 West Springfield Street, 
Boston; C. H. Holmes, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City; C. L. Law- 
rence, 18653 West 25th Street, Los 
Angeles, California; Dr. Henry Richard- 
son, Linville, Manumit School, Pawling, 
New York; A. M. Pinkham, 105 Church 
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Street, Winchester; S. C. Richardson, 
50 Federal Street, Room 1000, Boston; 
F. W. Stetson, 126 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge. —In the Secretary’s arti- 
cle on his friend and colleague, the 
late Albert Andrew Howard in the 
December, 1925, issue of the Maaa- 





ZINE he made the following statement: 
“IT met my teacher later in my senior 
year when I took a part in the Phormio 
of Terence and he was director of the 
music. I can see him now, imprisoned 
with two members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra beneath the stage 
in Sanders Theatre, guiding the hidden 
accompaniment, rising every now and 
then with beaded brow to check our mis- 
pronunciations and metrical monstrosi- 
ties — always solemn and always cor- 
rect.”” Our classmate Lemke now in- 
forms the Secretary that the two ac- 
companists were not members of the 
Boston Symphony, but Mr. Busch, of 
Buffalo, and himself. “The members 
of the Symphony played, only between 
the acts, some overtures that had been 
composed by Professor Allen, not for 
the purpose of accompaniment, but for 
the purpose of filling up the intermis- 
sion.” — During E. K. Rand’s absence 
abroad, S. M. Williams, 15 Congress 
Street, Boston, is acting as Class Sec- 
retary. 


1895 
Freperick H. Nasu, See. 
30 State St., Boston 

C. F. D. Belden received the honor- 
ary degree A.M. from Harvard at Com- 
mencement, 1926. — Nathan Hayward 
is a member of the Harvard Memorial 
Council. — The firm of Heard & Mur- 
ray was dissolved June 1, 1926. John 
Heard is conducting the business under 
the name John Heard & Company. — 
Henry Hawley Keeler died at Ridge- 
field, Connecticut, January 1, 1926. He 
was born in Ridgefield and spent many 
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of his summers there, but of late years 
on account of his health he spent the 
winters in Florida. He was on the 
point of going South when attacked 
by pneumonia. He was very gentle, 
thoughtful of others, and inclined to 
laugh off his own trials and troubles. 
He did his thinking under his own hat 
and expressed his opinions with a pre- 
cision and clarity which were a credit 
to his scientific training. — E. L. — 
E. A. Robinson has been elected an 
honorary member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
— John Thomas Whicher died June 
29, 1926, of cerebral hemorrhage, at 
Brookline. — J. B. Read is with Jackson 
& Curtis, investment bankers. 


1896 
J.J. Hayes, See. 
30 State Street, Boston 

David Townsend, formerly Assistant 
Medical Director of the National Sana- 
torium, Tennessee, with the rank of 
Major, was promoted on May 11, 1926, 
to the position of Medical Director 
and Superintendent with the rank of 
Colonel. This Institution has about 
1150 beds for the care of ex-service men 
suffering from Pulmonary Tuberculosis, 
and is a Government Institution under 
the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. — O. C. Gallagher, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Brookline, has 
been teaching summer courses on the 
supervision of instruction in junior- 
senior high school administration at 
the Summer School of the University 
of Vermont. — Edward E. McCarthy 
is manager of Yukon Gold Company, 
Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. — New Addresses: George E. 
Smith, Room 608, 71 Broadway, New 
York City; Frank B. Whittemore, 24 
Broad Street, New York City, care of 
Watson, Armstrong & Co.; Charles E. 
Colligan, Tulsa, Oklahoma, care of 
General Delivery. —Class Reports sent 


to W. F. Wilbour, 202 East 34th Street, 
New York City; Gurdon S. Mumford, 
33 Euston Road, Garden City, New 
York; Dr. Allan M. Hervey, 10 Rue de 
Méziéres VI, Paris, France; Rev. 
Charles B. Williams, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, R.D. Box 144, have been 
returned to the Secretary for better 
address. — The thirtieth anniversary 
reunion was held on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, June 21, 22, and 23. 
The Registration Book was signed by 
175 men. Lunch was served at 1 P.M. 
on Monday at the Hotel Somerset in 
Boston, the Class headquarters. There 
registration took place and also the dis- 
tribution of hatbands, badges, and 
tickets for the various events. There 
was no regular program for the after- 
noon. The reunion formally opened in 
the evening with dinner at the hotel 
and moving pictures and lantern slides 
of former reunions and of various 
members of the Class. On Tuesday, 
the field day, the Class went by auto- 
mobiles and buses of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad to the Essex County 
Club, Manchester, and returned to 
Boston about 9 p.m. by the same con- 
veyances. Golf, baseball, and tennis 
were played and the First Engineers’ 
Band furnished music. Luncheon and 
supper were served in the club house. 
The day was somewhat cloudy, but an 
occasional light shower did not seem to 
cast any gloom on the occasion. Tues- 
day, being Class Day, entertainment 
was provided for the wives and children 
at the Stadium exercises, a supper at the 
Cambridge Boat Club, and at the Yard 
in the evening. On Wednesday, the 
Class left the Hotel Somerset at 11 
A.M., with their wives and children, 
being transported by automobiles and 
buses to the Brookline Country Club, 
where lunch was served, and at 2 P.M. 
they left for Soldiers’ Field by the same 
transportation for the Harvard-Yale 
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baseball game. The men marched on 
the field with the other celebrating 
classes and we all witnessed a most en- 
joyable game. At 7.30 p.m. the regular 
Class dinner was held at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, the toastmaster 
being Stevens Heckscher. The speakers 
were J. G. Palfrey, Dr. W. B. Cannon, 
Dr. Haven Emerson, R. H. Hallowell, 
and Henry S. Grew. One hundred and 
forty were present at the dinner. — 
Bruce Wyman died at Waban, June 21, 
1926. He had accepted for the various 
events in our thirtieth reunion; three 
days before he died, the Class Secretary 
received a letter from him stating that 
it was impossible for him to attend on 
He died of 
He was born in Boston, 


account of serious illness. 
heart trouble. 
June 15, 1876, son of Ferdinand A. and 
Harriet A. (Bruce) Wyman and pre- 
pared for college at Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston. He joined ’96 in its 
sophomore year and received his A.B. 
summa cum laude with the Class. In 
1897 he took the A.M. degree, final 
honors, and in 1900 the LL.B. degree 
cum laude at the Harvard Law School. 
In 1900 he was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts Bar and was appointed a 
Jecturer at the Harvard Law School. 
During the years 1903 to 1914 he was 
an Assistant Professor and a Professor 
in the Harvard Law School; in 1914 he 
retired and resumed private practice. 
He had been counsel for several rail- 
road and steamship lines and was the 
author of numerous law books. In 
recent years he had been secretary of 
the board of trustees of the Portia Law 
School for Women, Boston. He was 
married in Cambridge, June 30, 1902, 
to Mary Ethel Andrews, who, with a 
son, Andrews, Harvard, ’26, and a 
daughter, Rosemary, survives him. 
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1897 
Rocer L. Scarre, See. 
2 Park St., Boston 
The Class 
ninth anniversary with a luncheon at 
the Weld Boat Club, Cambridge, on 
June 23d, attended by one hundred and 


celebrated its twenty- 


fifty members and their families. Pro- 
vision was made for the entertainment 
of those present by dancing, a boat trip 
on the Charles, and attendance at the 
Harvard and Yale baseball game in the 
afternoon. — J. A. Carpenter is the 
composer with R. E. Jones, 710, of the 
ballet Skyscrapers, which was shown at 
the Metropolitan Opera House for 
several weeks this spring. — Wilhelm 
Segerblom, head of the department of 
chemistry at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
has been elected president of the New 
Hampshire Academy of Science. — 
W. G. G. Cole is teaching mathematics, 
language, and history at the New Pre- 
paratory School in Harvard Square, 
Cambridge. — F. P. Gay, Professor of 
Bacteriology at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has accepted appointment as 
American visiting professor to Belgium 
for 1926-27. — E. D. Mulford was re- 
cently elected treasurer of the Jersey 
Mortgage and Title Guaranty Com- 
pany of Elizabeth and president of the 
Progress Realty Company of that city. 
—F. T. Lewis, Associate Professor of 
Embryology at the Harvard Medical 
School, had an article entitled ‘An 
Objective Demonstration of the Shape 


of Cells in Masses” in the June 18 
issue of Science. — New addresses: 
Claude Boettcher, 828 17th Street, 


Denver, Colorado; William W. Bell, 142 
Arbor Drive, Piedmont, California; 
Daniel Henry Bradley, 34 Highland 
Avenue, Somerville; Henry I. Bowles, 
700 Security Mutual Building, Bing- 
hamton, New York; Sturgis Coffin, 2nd, 
Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire; Winslow 
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W. Churchill, 2 Cliff Street, Arlington 
Heights; Francis B. Dutton, 518 
Cumberland Street, Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania; William W. Kennard, 15 Haw- 
thorn Street, Somerville; Monell Sayre, 
Snowden Lane, Princeton, New Jersey; 
Rt. Rev. Frank H. Touret, Nantucket; 
Herman V. Ullman, 34 E. 30th Street, 
New York City; Chandler Wolcott, 
Sagamore Hotel, Rochester, New York; 
Charles H. White, 593 Mills Building, 
San Francisco, California; George 
Peirce Wadleigh, 154 Norfolk Avenue, 
Swampscott. — John Hudson Hollis, 
who died May 2, 1926, following a 
cerebral hemorrhage, was a_ special 
student from September, 1893, to June, 
1897. He was born in Lynn, October 11, 
1873, the son of the late Samuel John- 
son Hollis and Elizabeth Olivia (Hud- 
son) Hollis. April 21, 1904, he married 
Bertha Poole Chase, who with their 
children, John Hudson Hollis, born 
August 10, 1905, Edward Poole Hollis, 
born March 24, 1908, Charles Hilliard 
Hollis, born July 8, 1912, and Madeline 
Burrill Hollis, born December 5, 1916, 
survives him. His brother is Samuel H. 
Hollis, Harvard, ’98, also of Lynn. 
Hollis attended the Noble and Green- 
ough School. From early youth his 
somewhat impaired vision prevented 
him from engaging in athletic sports, 
and at College greatly limited the range 
of his study. At College he took several 
courses in music, and throughout his 
life he greatly enjoyed playing upon the 
piano, at which he was proficient. From 
1899 to 1904 he manufactured shoe 
counters and taps. Thereafter he en- 
gaged in the insurance business. He 
was a man of absolute integrity in all 
his business and social relations. He 
was simple, direct, and genial in man- 
ner; he had an unusually keen sense of 
humor; he was even-tempered, quiet, re- 
fined in his tastes and interests. He 
found recreation in following the de- 
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velopments of mechanical inventions 
and of the natural sciences. His great- 
est happiness he found in his home, 
being intensely devoted to his wife and 
children who were his dear companions. 
He lived a simple, sweet, straight- 
forward, life. 
He exemplified the best qualities of the 
long line of his New England ancestors. 
R. T. P.— George Richard Lyman 
died at Baltimore, Maryland, June 7, 
1926. He was born in Lee Center, 
Illinois, December 1, 1871, and after 
attending Beloit College Academy, he 
entered Beloit College, from which he 


honest and honorable 


was graduated in 1894. He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Class of 1897 dur- 
ing the year 1896-97. From 1901 until 
1915 he was head of the Botany De- 
partment at Dartmouth College and 
was then for two years pathologist with 
the Federal Horticultural Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In 1917 he became path- 
ologist in charge of the plant disease 
survey, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Since 1923 he had been Dean of the 
West Virginia College of Agriculture. 
Lyman was the author of various arti- 
cles and reports on mycology and plant 
diseases, and had been a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, a member of the National Re- 
search Council, the Botanical Society of 
America, the American Society of Nat- 
uralists, and the Washington Academy 
of Sciences. In 1903 Lyman married 
Miss Frances Badger of Amboy, IIli- 
nois, who, with a daughter, Mavis 
Katharine, survives him. 


1899 


Artuur Apams, Sec. 

84 State Street, Boston 
The Class held its usual luncheon at 
the Brookline Country Club June 23d 
before the Harvard Yale baseball game 
in Cambridge, which this year was so 
June 24th 


conspicuously successful. 
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the annual golf competition for the 
Haughton Cup took place at the Hoosic- 
Whisick Club in Milton. About fifty at- 
tended and the match was won by H. P. 
White 
Howard Coonley is one of the governors 


near the twentieth hole. — 
of the new University Club in Boston. — 
Dr. E. L. Oliver has been promoted to 
assistant Professor of Dermatology at 
the Harvard Medical School. — H. S. 
Dennison was elected a director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association on Com- 
mencement Day. — The following are 
addresses: E. A. 1415 
Packard Building, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; M. F. Goodwin, Concord; 
A. E. Newhall, 358 Broad Street, Lynn, 
M. H. Ryan, P.O. Box 375, Lynn. — Dr. 
G. W. Pickard has received the medal of 


new Fleisher, 


honor of the Institute of Radio En- 
gineers in recognilion of his valuable 
contributions to the advancement of 


science. — J. F. W. Whitbeck 


was reélected captain of the Harvard 


radio 


Tennis Team for the ensuing year. — 
The following news of children of °99 
has been received: Justine Adams mar- 
ried John R. Courtland at Worcester, 
March 20, 1926. Elizabeth T. Denni- 
son married Henry T. Dunker, First 
Marshal of the Class of 1925, at Fram- 
ingham, June 23, 1926. Chandler Rob- 
bins is on the executive committee of the 
Student Council at Harvard for 1926- 
27. — W. B. Robbins, 2d, is with Baker 
Kellogg & Co., Inc., 120 
New York City. — Nancy Winslow Hau- 
ers, granddaughter of Harry N. Stearns, 
was born July 21, 1926. 


Broadway, 


1900 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, Sec. 
993 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 
The customary June dinner of the 
Union Boat Club 


Class was at the 


Wednesday, June 23, 1926, after a very 
satisfactory victory of the Harvard 
nine over the Yale nine. About thirty 
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members of the Class were at the Union 
Boat Club and enjoyed an informal 
evening. J. B. Hawes, 2d, presided. 
C. O. Swain gave a very interesting 
talk on the situation in Mexico, past 
and present. Remarks were also made 
by W. M. Chadbourne, W. L. Collins, 
G. A. Morison and F. H. Kirmayer, 
F. O. Bartlett, who received his A.B. 
degree on June 28, 1926, as of 1900, 
also spoke. — W. R. Castle, Jr., has 
published “‘ Hawaii Past and Present,” 
revised edition. — A. L. Dean has been 
elected president of the Harvard Club 
of Hawaii. — D. Drake, Professor of 
Philosophy and Education at Vassar 
College, “Mind 
Place.’ — W. Edmunds is a member 
of the Committee on Regulation of 
Athletic Sports at Harvard. — W. 
Hampden received an honorary degree 
of D.L. University in 
June. — G. C. Kimball is assistant to 
the vice-president and is chief engineer 
of the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company. — W. R. Martin is assistant 


has_ published and 


from Brown 


secretary and counsel of the Indiana 
Limestone Company, Bedford, Indi- 
ana. —S. F. Rockwell is president of 
the Harvard Club of Andover. — A. J. 
Rockwell is a director of the Texas 
Company. — W. E. Skillings is with 
Parke Snow, Inc., Waltham. His home 
address is Boston City Club, Boston. — 
J. O. Watson is president of the Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia Coal and 
Mining Company, Claremont, West 
Virginia. —J. Wilson of Bangor, Maine, 
is an honorary vice-president of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs. — H. J. Alexander’s addresses 
are: home, 9 Longview Avenue, White 
Plains, New York; business, 461 8th 
Avenue, New York City. —N. Alli- 
100 

Armstrong 


son’s home address is Beacon 
Boston. — W. H. 
has been a graduate student of Harvard 


during the past year. His address is 7 


Street, 
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Linnean Street, Cambridge. — C. M. 
Brown’s business address is 559 Mo- 
nadnock Building, San Francisco. — 
F. W. Doherty’s home address is Box 
265, Hanover, New 
E. E. Goodhue’s address is Navy Yard, 
Boston. — A. F. Griffiths’s home ad- 
dress is 2855 Costar Avenue, Bayside, 
Long Island, New York.—J. UH. 
Holmes’s home address is Ellison Road, 
Bronxville, New York. — C. Runnells’s 
home address is 191 East Walton Place, 


Hampshire. — 


Chicago. 


1901 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The twenty-fifth reunion of the Class 
was held on June 20th to 25th as ar- 
ranged, and was even more of a success 
than any one had anticipated. Over 
three hundred members of the Class 
were present and the total attendance, 
including wives and children, was about 
eight hundred and fifty, — by far the 
largest reunion ever held by any class. 
From beginning to end the weather was 
perfect and it was a time of pure joy 
for every one. On Sunday every one 
gathered at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in 
Boston, where the Class headquarters 
were located during the entire period. 
After registration and distribution of 
insignia, programs, and general informa- 
tion, there was a period for renewal of 
old acquaintances and for introduction 
of wives and children. This was fol- 
lowed by a trip to Cambridge for lunch 
at the Harvard Union. After lunch 
Professors Hocking and Pope spoke, 
and then, after an inspection of the 
Yard and College buildings, a service 
conducted by the Reverend 8S. 8. Drury 
in memory of the deceased members of 
the Class was held in Appleton Chapel. 
He was assisted by the Reverend 
Charles Shaw, and John Davis played 
the organ. After the service President 
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Lowell entertained all at tea. On 
Monday the members of the Class and 
Sons in College went to the Hotel 
Preston at Swampscott for a day and 
night. Sports of all kind filled the day, 
and in the evening was the Class din- 
ner with Robert E. Goodwin presiding 
in his usual delightful manner and a 
long list of speakers. The Class at the 
dinner presented silver bowls to J. W. 
Hallowell, chairman of the reunion 
committee and Class Treasurer, and to 
J. O. Procter, Jr., Class Secretary, 
whose T7'wenty-fifth Report had been 
sent to the Class two weeks before. 
The ladies and children spent a delight- 
ful day at Marblehead, with dinner in 
the evening at John Lawrence's place 
in Topsfield. On Tuesday men, wives 
and children lunched at Walter Hun- 
newell’s in Wellesley and then attended 
the Class Day exercises in Cambridge. 
Later we all had tea at the Hockings’ 
and in the evening was the Class Spread 
at Brattle Hall, followed by The 
Follies of 1901 and later by dancing. 
Wednesday, the morning was spent by 
all at the Weston Country Club, and 
after luncheon there, the entire crowd 
went to Cambridge for the Harvard- 
Yale ball game, and in the evening the 
members of the Class dined at Ben 
Blake's place in Weston and another 
show was staged. The wives and chil- 
dren, meantime, went to the Brookline 
Country Club for dinner. Commence- 
ment Day the men spent at Cambridge, 
and our Chief Marshal, James Law- 
rence, led the Alumni. For the women 
and children a variety of forms of 
entertainment were provided, including 
luncheon at Heber Howe’s Belmont 
Hill School and tea at the Cambridge 
Boat Club with Mrs. Henry Brigham. 
After the events of Thursday a large 
delegation went to Watch Hill, and at- 
tended the crew races on Friday, thus 
closing a very full week of interest, 
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enthusiasm, and happiness for all. — 
The Fathers and Sons of 1901 joined 
with five other classes in the joint re- 
union and spring party in Cambridge in 
May. After sports on Soldiers’ Field 
and luncheon at the Newell Boat House 
an address was made by M. A. Cheek, 
’26, president of the Student Council, 
and then all attended the Harvard- 
Princeton baseball game and the Har- 
vard-Yale track meet on _ Soldier’s 
Field. James Lawrence was in charge 
of arrangements for 1901.—J. W. 
Hallowell was elected president of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs at the meet- 
ing held in Chicago in June. His elec- 
tion as Overseer of Harvard College 
for the full term of six years was an- 
nounced on Commencement Day. — 
J. O. Procter, Jr., presided at the spring 
dinner of the Association of Harvard 
College Class Secretaries. James Law- 
rence, Chief Marshal, and J. W. Hal- 
lowell, Class Treasurer, were among 
the speakers. —J. W. Hallowell is 
chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the New England Foreign Trade Con- 
ference and J. S. Lawrence is President 
of the Massachusetts Council of the 
Conference. — Dr. G. C. Shattuck, 
Assistant Professor of Tropical Medi- 
cine at the Harvard Medical School, 
and Dr. G. M. Allen, lecturer on Zo- 
ology, are now in Central Africa as 
members of the Medical School's ex- 
pedition to study tropical diseases. — 
J. W. Hallowell was a member of the 
executive committee for the summer 
meeting of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs held at Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine, and also 
spoke at the “‘Back to Cambridge” 
Day sponsored by the New England 
Federation and held in Cambridge in 
May. O. W. Branch is an honorary 
vice-president of the Federation. — 
P. H. Custis is president of the Boston 
Baptist Bethel City Mission Society. — 
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J. S. Lawrence is vice-commodore of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, Marblehead. 
— C. J. Swan has been elected president 
of the Yankee Division Club of Boston. 
—H. C. Force and J. G. Forbes are 
members of the committee on the Har- 
vard War Memorial. — Rev. S. S. 
Drury assisted 
conducting the Baccalaureate services 
in Appleton Chapel in June for the Class 
of 1926.—R. M. Walsh, former Re- 
presentative in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, is now a candidate for election 
to the Massachusetts State Senate. — 
Robert Frost, poet and fellow of crea- 
tive arts at the University of Michigan, 
will give a series of public lectures at 
Wesleyan University during the next 
year on the George Slocum Bennett 


President Lowell in 


Foundation. Frost received the honor- 
ary degree of Litt.D. from Bowdoin 
College at the Commencement exer- 
cises there in June.— Mrs. N. H, 
Batchelder has been selected as Con- 
necticut’s leading woman in art by a 
state-wide contest through the news- 
papers. She is a well-known sculptress 
and will represent the state at the 
Sesqui-Centennial. — James Lawrence, 
Jr., son of James Lawrence, was a 
member of the Harvard Freshman crew 
and rowed bow in the race at New 
London. — Bliss Knapp is now re- 
siding at 7 Chatham Street, Brookline. 
— B. D. Barker is senior partner of the 
law firm of Barker, Davison & Shattuck 
at 35 Congress Street, Boston. — R. H. 
Howe is now in Europe, but will return 
to Belmont Hill School in the fall. — 
W. M. Ivins, Jr., has published “‘ Prints 
and Books: Informal Papers,” at the 
Harvard University Press. He is a 
curator of prints of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. —L. C. 
Marshall has had published ‘‘ Modern 
Business: The Business Man in Society,” 
by Macmillan. He is chairman of the 
Department of Political Economy at 
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the University of Chicago. — W. T. 
Foster and Waddill Catchings are the 
authors of ‘‘The Dilemma of Thrift,” 
a pamphlet reprinted from the Allantic 
Monthly, and also of an article entitled 
“Old King Cole in Trouble” in the 
July issue of the Atlantic Monthly. — 
Dr. Richard Dexter is living at 2062 
East 77th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. — 
Esther Lowell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley Cunningham, of Milton, 
was married June 28th at Saint Mich- 
ael’s Church in Milton to Gordon 
Abbott, Jr., of Boston. — Mary Bell, 
daughter of Professor and Mrs. Arthur 
Pope was married on June 30th to 
LeBaron Russell Barker, Jr., at the 
Church of Saint John the Evangelist 
in Boston. Professor Pope was made an 
honorary member of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa on Phi 
Beta Kappa day in Cambridge in June. 
— Benjamin F. Rice Bassett, Jr., 
Class baby of 1926, born May 6, 1926, 
is the grandson of Mr. and Mrs. R. S. 
Russell. — Hugh Blythe died suddenly 
at Atlantic City, New Jersey on May 
15, 1926. During his undergraduate 
days he was manager of the football 
team and chairman of the Class Day 
Committee. After graduating from the 
Harvard Law School in 1903, he entered 
the employ of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad. In 1905 he took 
up the investment banking  busi- 
ness in Chicago and had _ lived in 
Chicago ever since. He was first 
with Bond & Goodwin, but since 
1907 was a member of the firm of 
Harris Winthrop & Co. He never 
married, and is survived by his mother 
with whom he lived. — R. D. Swaim 
and W. H. Taylor attended the spring 
meeting of the Harvard Club of Con- 
cord. — B. H. Ellis attended the spring 
meeting of the Southern California 
Harvard Club held in Los Angeles. — 
Eugene Pettus attended the luncheon 
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of the Harvard Club of St. Louis given 
for J. R. Hamlen, who spoke on the 
Harvard Fund. —C. W. Jaynes at- 
tended the nineteenth annual meeting 
and dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Connecticut held in May at Loomis 
Institute, at which meeting President 
N. H. Batchelder, of the Club, and 
head master of Loomis Institute, was 
host to all and toastmaster at the din- 
ner. —J.S. Millardand M. D. Miller at- 
tended the spring meeting of the Akron 
Harvard Club held at the University 
Club, Akron, Ohio. — A. H. Wadsworth 
attended the annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of Andover held on May 24th 
at the Andover Country Club. — 
A. G. Alley spoke at the annual meet- 
ing and dinner of the Harvard Club of 
Milwaukee on May 15th at the Uni- 
versity Club in that city.—J. C. 
Davis attended the annual spring out- 
ing of the Cincinnati Harvard Club 
held at the Country Club in Cincinnati 
on May 7th. 


1902 
Frank M. SawTELt, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The Class held an informal meeting 
and dinner at the Country Club, Brook- 
line, June 21, 1926. Previous to the 
dinner the members played golf at the 
Chestnut Hill Golf Club. About forty 
men attended. Several men from dis- 
tant places spoke and Dr. R. I. Lee 
gave recent news from the College. 
Marriott Welch showed the framed 
memorials of Champollion, Cole, and 
Shirk, which will hang on the walls of 
the 02 room in the Harvard Club of 
Boston. — A daughter, Sally Foster, 
was born to Bessie (Perkins) Thorn- 
dike and H. C. Thorndike at East 
Bridgewater, January 12, 1926. — 
H. W. Eliot, Jr’s., temporary home 
address is 1018 North State Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. — Ralph Morris has 
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been awarded a scholarship for the 
study of the history of fine arts by the 
Carnegie Corporation and is now in 
France. His address is care of American 
Express Company, 11 rue Scribe, Paris. 
— W. A. Seavey has joined the faculty 
of the Law School of University of 
Pennsylvania. — C. C. Case, LL.B., 
Northwestern, ’03, has become a part- 
ner in the law firm of Peaks, Bunch and 
Case, with offices at 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. —J. G. Bradley, 
president of West Virginia Coal Asso- 
ciation, appeared during the session of 
the last Congress before the congres- 
sional committee investigating the coal- 
mining industry, to give information on 
the non-union mines of West Virginia. 
— J. P. Jones addressed the conference 
held by the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New 
York City last January on the subject 
of fund-raising among the colleges and 
universities of the United States. — 
W. E. Benscoter’s new address is 331 
Ashbourne Road, Elkins Park, Phila- 
delphia. — J. G. Derby is in the in- 
surance business at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City. — R. K. Hartwell is 
manager of Palmer Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, at 175 Fifth 
Street, East Cambridge. 


1903 

Rocer Ernst, See. 

50 Federal St., Boston 
Philip Adams, who has been for the 
past two years United States Consul in 
Malta, went, after a short vacation in 
this country in June, to Tirana, Al- 
bania, where he will be United States 
Consul and Secretary of the United 
States Legation. —G. W. Hinckley 
announces the removal of his law office 
to the Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, 
New York City, N.Y., where he will be 
associated with L. B. Wehle in the 
practice of law. — J. P. Hogan was ad- 
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mitted as a partner in the firm of Par- 
sons, Klapp, Brinkerhoff and Douglass, 
84 Pine Street, New York City, on 
March 1, 1926. — W. M. Whitehill was 
ordained a minister of the Episcopal 
Church by Bishop Slattery on April 9, 
1926. — The engagement is announced 
of the Class Baby, Miss Helen Man- 
ning Brown, daughter of Archibald M. 
Brown, to Herbert Dudley Hale, Har- 
vard, 14. Miss Brown graduated from 
Bryn Mawr in June. Mr. Hale is a 
grandson of Edward Everett Hale. 
They will be married September 11, 
1926. 


1904 
Payson Dana, Sec. 
1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 

W. E. Sachs, of Goldman Sachs Com- 
pany has gone to Moscow for the pur- 
pose, so it is stated, of negotiating a 
loan of the Central Codéperatives. — 
J. R. Hamlen spoke before the annual 
meeting of the Harvard Class Secre- 
taries on April 29th on ‘The Purposes 
of the Harvard Fund.” — F. D. Roose- 
velt has written a book called *‘ Whither 
Bound.” He feels that youth quite 
rightly experiments with life and with 
moral standards, and believes that it is 
only through unrest and experimenta- 
tion that humanity advances. He 
was the guest at a luncheon given at 
the Harvard Club of Boston, May 17, 
by members of his Class. On May 18 
he gave the Alumni World War Memo- 
rial Lecture at Milton Academy, Mil- 
ton. — Alexander Forbes, A.M. 05, 
M.D. 710, of Milton, chairman of the 
Boston committee for the campaign for 
the endowment fund for the George Jun- 
ior Republic, made an appeal for sup- 
port of the drive, at a recent meeting of 
the Women’s Cosmopolitan Club, Bos- 
ton. — W. C. Titcomb, S.B. 07, is Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at the University 
of Michigan. He was instructor in archi- 
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tecture at that university from 1909 to 
1914. He then taught at the University 
of Illinois. During the War he served 
in France with the Quaker Reconstruc- 
tion Unit, and after the Armistice he 
the Vocational School at 
Bellevue, France, taught 
architecture to soldiers of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. — T. P. Beal, 
president of the Second National Bank, 
Boston, has been elected treasurer of 
the Boston Better Business Bureau. — 
A son was born, April 28, to S. D. Bush, 
2d, and Mary (Williams) Bush. — A 
daughter, Mary Barrére Daniels, was 
born, April 11, to R. H. Daniels and 
Margaret Jean (Barrére) Daniels. — 
L. S. Hill, Jr., LL.B. ’06, Major, Judge 
Advocate, U.S.A., is stationed at head- 
quarters, Hawaiian Department, Hono- 
lulu, T.H. Hill ranked as a “‘distin- 
guished graduate’ 
the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. — R. W. 
Kelso, LL.B. °07, executive secretary 
of the Boston Council of Social Agen- 
cies, has been appointed a member of 


served in 
where he 


, 


in a recent class at 


the new advisory council on crime and 
prevention, organized by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Correction. — 
E. W. Merritt, Jr., lives at 205 Newark 
Avenue, Lake New 
Jersey. His business address is 1908— 
10 Railway Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. — David Fliegelman, S.B. 
°09, is chief draftsman for the Coppus 
Engineering Corporation, Worcester. 
His mailing address is 344 Park Avenue, 
Worcester. — M. K. Hart, president of 
the Hart and Crouse Company, Utica, 
New York, and president of the In- 
dustrial Association of Utica, made an 
address on May 27 at the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Industries of New 
York State, Inc., of which he is director. 
His subject was “‘The Industrial Sur- 
vey of a State.”” The address has been 
published in pamphlet form. — E. C 


Spring Beach, 
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Johnson, president of the H. A. John- 
son Company, bakers’ and confection- 
ers’ supplies, Boston, was one of the 
vice-chairmen of the general committee 
of the New England Foreign Trade 
Conference, held in Boston, May 26 
and 27, under the auspices of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce and the New 
England Export Club. He was elected 
senior vice-president and chairman of 
the executive committee of the New 
England Export Club at its annual 
meeting on May 26. — E. B. Krumb- 
haar, who has been since January, 1925, 
editor of the Journal of 
Medical Sciences, has been elected to 
board of editors of 
Physiological Reviews. — B. C. Van 
Wye, A.M. ’07, has been promoted 
from Associate Professor of Public 
Speaking to Professor of Speech at the 
University of Cincinnati. During the 
summer he will teach at Asheville 
University, North Carolina, where he 
has taught during the past two sum- 
mers. — W. A. Green, who was assist- 
ant to General Andrews, Prohibition 
Agent, has recently resigned. 


American 


the advisory 


1905 
Cuar.es E. Mason, Sec. 
30 State St., Boston 

E. C. Hovey is now assistant cashier 
of the National Rockland Bank, 50 
Congress Street, Boston. Hovey has a 
daughter born April 28, 1926, named 
Dorothy Lucy. — B. C. Tower has 
moved his office to New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company Building, 
87 Milk Street, Boston. —J. I. B. 
Larnard has resigned from the ministry 
and gone into the investment business 
with the Ferdinand F. French 
curity Company, 450 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. — F. J. Sulloway, who 
is president of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs, was 
mainly responsible for the excellent 


Se- 
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meeting held July 23d, 24th, and 25th 
at Brunswick, Maine. Other members 
of the Class there were: O'Connell, 
Coolidge, Boyden, Patterson, Chase, 
and Winsor. — J. Arthur Moody died, 
July 14th, at a Sanitarium at Cuyahoga 
Falls. His health broke down a year 
ago while he was travelling abroad. He 
had spent the first months of the year 
in Italy and Greece. In College he 
majored in Greek and Latin, and dis- 
tinguished himself by taking high 
honors, and winning the Phi Beta 
After graduation he be- 
classical Jan- 
School, 


Kappa key. 
instructor in 
guages in Saint George's 
Providence, Rhode Island, 
mained there until he went abroad last 
year. — The Class had a small but very 
successful outing at the Oakley Coun- 
try Club on June 23d.— A son was 
born to Cecil Martin on July 23, 1926 
— The address of Major F. T. Colby 
is Room 1388, Jewelers’ Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. He is at the office 
of the Chief of Staff, Headquarters 
Artillery Group. 


came an 


and re- 


1907 

Seta T. Gano, See. 

712 Sears Building, Boston 

An article by Hon. R. L. Bacon, a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives, advocating the desirability of re- 
taining the present form of adminis- 
tration of the Philippines, appears in 
the National Spectator for April, and is 
the result of a first-hand study of the 
problem made by Bacon during the 
summer of 1925.—The address of 
P. A. Campbell is 15006 Plymouth 
Place, East Cleveland, Ohio. — F. E. 
Davis is with the National Gypsum 
Company, Buffalo, York. — 
H. W. Koehler, who is a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Navy, 
is on the staff of the Naval War College 
at Newport, Rhode Island. — Henry 


New 
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Kempner, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the American Engineering 
Company, Philadelphia, has been made 
sales manager of the electric hoist 
division of that company.—E. I. 
Terry is a forester, and is giving courses 
in forestry at the Berry Schools, Mt. 
Berry, Georgia. — S. T. Hubbard, Jr., 
has been nominated for president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange. — G. A. 
Rivinius is with George H. McFadden 
& Bros., cotton merchants, 211 Con- 
gress Street, Boston. — E. D. Biggers 
has “Fifty Candles,” a 
mystery story. Bobbs-Merrill. Price 
$1. — Isaac Doughton has published 
“Evolution of the Public School 
Bonded Debt of Pennsylvania.” He is 
head of the Department of Education 
at the State Normal School, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. He received the degree 
of Ph.D. from the University of Penn- 


published 


sylvania in June, 1925.—N. J. 
O’Conor has published The Fairy 


Bride, a prologue to Irish drama in 
three acts. Samuel French, New York 
City; pages 44; price 75 cents. —S. M. 
Waxman has published “Antoine and 
the Théitre Libre,” an account of 
an important contemporary dramatic 
movement in Paris. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; pages 255; price $3. — 
Gilbert Julius Hirsch died at Paris, 
France, May 8, 1926. He studied at 
the Columbia Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar in 1910. 
He did not practise law very long, 
however, but took up writing. He had 
been editor of The Citizen, a socialist 
weekly in Schenectady, New York, 
and had written for the New York 
Globe and also for the Evening Post of 
that city. In 1912 he married Miss 
Charlotte Teller, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. — Leland Harrison's address has 
been changed from 1718 H. Street to 
1715 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. — F. H. Lahee returned 
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on April 15th from a business trip to 
Venezuela. — F. C. Tenney of Duluth, 
Minnesota, is vice-president of the 
Tenney Company, grain commission 
merchants, Duluth and Minneapolis, 
and president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Clifton Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of 
rubber goods, Boston. His permanent 
address is 415 Board of Trade, Duluth. 
—H. C. Hayes received the Cullum 
Geographical Medal of the American 
Geographical Society at the joint meet- 
ing of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, the Philosophical Society, 
and the Biology Society held on April 
15th in Washington. — S. P. Henshaw 
and DeCoursey Fales, ’11, have formed 
a partnership for the general practice 
of law under the firm name of Henshaw 
& Fales, 68 William Street, New York 
City. — The address of J. H. Ijams, a 
partner in the firm of Harrison, Smith 
& Co., investments, is 27 Pine Street, 
New York City. — W. K. Read has 
been elected assistant treasurer of the 
Kilburn Mill, New Bedford. His home 
address is 196 Hawthorn Street, New 
Bedford. 


1909 
F. A. Harprine, Sec. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

An informal and very enjoyable 
Class dinner was held at the Brookline 
Country Club, Brookline, Tuesday 
evening, June 22d. Those present were: 
F. C. Bacon, J. J. Canter, E. T. Clary, 
F. H. Colony, J. Cutter, G. P. Denny, 
C. F. Ernst, F. A. Harding, J. P. Hartt, 
F. H. Kendall, J. D. Leland, J. A. 
Locke, L. K. Lunt, R. W. Means, B. A. 
Merriam, J. A. Paine, F. M. Racke- 
mann, W. M. Rand, F. A. Reece, M. H. 
Richardson, C. R. Richmond, J. W. 
Ross, R. H. Sibley, E. B. Smith, F. M. 
Smith, F. H. Tolman, C. H. Watkins, 
H. R. Watson, M. W. Weeks, S. C. 


Whipple, H. H. Wilder, P. D. Wilson. 
E. E. Wise, C. D. Wiswell, O. G. Wood, 
E. F. Ver Wiebe. 


1910 


Leon M. Lirt.e, Sec. 
67 Milk St., Boston 
The following article, describing the 
work of W. Morgan Palmer, who was 
murdered a year ago in northern China, 
appeared in the Harbin Daily News 
of August 1, 1925: 


With the murder of Major W. Morgan Palmer by 
Chinese brigands a well-nigh irreparable blow has 
been struck at an American enterprise which in the 
course of time would probably have proved of far- 
reaching significance in the development of modern 
agriculture in northern China. 

It was about ten years ago that a group of Ameri- 
cans, moved by the necessity of relieving to some 
extent the Chinese sufferers from famine, aiding in 
the development of the rich regions of North Man- 
churia and demonstrating the value of modern agri- 
cultural machinery for opening the great prairies 
where workmen and work animals were difficult to 
obtain, formed, at the instigation of Mr. Lewis S. 
Palen, an American formerly in the Chinese Cus- 
toms Service, the Manchurian Development Com- 
pany, Palen securing a tract of some fifteen thous- 
and acres of rich unbroken land in a practically un- 
inhabited region in the eastern part of the vast 
Heilungkiang Province, in the angle between the two 
great rivers Amur and Sungari, near their con- 
fluence. Charles R. Crane, Willard Straight, and 
other prominent Americansinterested in China gave 
encouragement and financial assistance to the enter- 
prise and a great quantity of American agricultural 
machinery was purchased and agricultural and 
technical experts, both Danish and American, en- 
gaged. Buildings were erected, workmen with their 
families transported from various places and live 
stock introduced, together with seeds from various 
parts of the world. 

Unprecedented floods throughout the whole 
Sungari Valley hampered the colonists during the 
first two years, and these set-backs were followed by 
the effects of the World War and consequent dis- 
ruption of river navigation, as well as the political 
contention over the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
the departure of the foreign experts due to one cause 
or another, the management being left for several 
years to Chinese alone. It had already been found 
that the employment of several hundred laborers 
was impracticai and the system of renting out the 
land to tenants for a small annual rental in grain 
had been adopted. 

Bandils also began to constitute a menace to the 
enterprise. General Chu Ching-lan, as Governor of 
Heilungkiang Province, had kept the region free of 
bandits and encouraged the development scheme, 
but on his transfer the bandits began making raids, 
and after the departure of the forcigners the Chinese 
tenants in the outlying hamlets suffered severely 
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from their depredations, and as, moreover, those 
left in charge of the company’s interests proved un- 
faithful and embezzled and dissipated the proceeds 
of two years’ rentals, many tenants moved away, 
the funds became exhausted, and the whole project 
was practically abandoned. 

Undismayed by previous failure, Palmer began an 
attempt at complete reorganization last Autumn, 
profiting by the experiences of the past ten years, 
and ineidentally providing a temporary home and 
honorable livelihood for a few of the Russian re- 
fugees so numerous throughout Manchuria. Their 
first year’s efforts proved encouraging. The interest 
of the Chinese authorities was enlisted and arms and 
ammunition secured from them for protecting the 
ten hamlets scattered throughout the cultivated 
portions of the great ranch, small blockhouses and 
walls being built such as safeguard all large rural 
homes in North Manchuria. The management ar- 
ranged to handle payments of taxes, food and shelter 
for the always destitute passing soldiery and in other 
ways relieved the burdens of the Chinese peasantry. 

Foreigners not having the right to own real estate 
in Manchuria, the ranch was held by the Man- 
churian Development Company under a special 
agreement, renewable every ten years, with the 
Chinese authorities. These rights Palmer pur- 
chased about two years ago. 

Major Palmer's object was more altruistic than 
commercial. He had a great vision of aiding the 
Chinese to improve their condition and educate 
themselves to better methods by using the means at 
his disposal and offering to a few Russians a means 
of earning an honest livelihood, while at the same 
time transmitting their improved methods to the 
Chinese { 

Appreciating the need of applying business 
methods in this philanthropical work, however, 
Major Palmer had at the time of his taking off 
practically completed the plans for the organiza- 
tion of a corporation which was already registered 
with the American Consulate in Harbin and was 
only awaiting registration at Shanghai, the heads of 
the corporation being: Major Morgan Palmer, 
president; D. Moran (who arrived in Harbin 
Thursday and is the Tients’n representative of 
Franklin A. Palmer, Inc.), vice-president. 

The object of the corporation was general busi- 
ness, and Major Palmer was about to turn over the 
business and financial end of the work of the ranch 
to the care of the new corporation, as one of a 
number of business enterprises which it was to 
handle. 

While the main purpose was to encourage Chi- 
nese to settlein North Manchuria and carry on ag- 
riculture along modern lines, Major Palmer also 
bore in mind the Russian refugees, for whom he had 
already done so much as representative of the 
American Red Cross, and he had already almost 
consummated arrangements for transporting a 
group of Rus ians to the ranch to form a little 
Russian colony of about twenty families who would 
not only help develop the property and teach the 
Chinese, but be of valuable assistance in withstand- 
ing the raids of ban lits. 

Major Palmer had a complete electric and tele- 
phone station ready to ship to the ranch, and had 





irmers. 





consummated plans for a regular defense organiza- 
tion, for which he had proper authorization, which 
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would have been an incalculable benefit, not only 
to the workers on the farm, but to the Chinese 
tenants, who are at present harassed and oppressed 
by the constant Hunghutze raids. 

Mr. Palemon H. Dorsett, agricultural explorer of 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, with 
his son, is at present at Palmer’s headquarters in 
Harbin on investigation work, and was planning to 
go to the ranch later. 

Major Palmer was universally popular among the 
Russians whom he had befriended and among the 
Chinese for whom he had done so much, the latter 
especially appreciating his quiet tact and kindliness, 
and mourning his death as a friend of China. 
“Palma virtuti” —to virtue the palm — the de- 
vice of the Palmer family, was well suited to the de- 
ceased member of that family and now still more so, 
since the palm is the emblem of martyrdom. 


1912 
Raymonp S. Wiixtns, Sec. 
735 Exchange Building, Boston 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
held on June 23d following the Yale 
baseball game at which a section was 
reserved for members of the Class and 
their friends. Members of the Class 
gathered at the house of Charles 
Ridgely, 81 Chestnut Street, Boston, 
and thereafter proceeded to the Hotel 
Buckminster. The committee in charge 
was Charles Ridgely, chairman, S. C. 
Bennett, Jr., H. W. Cheney, S. H. Cross, 
R. W. Laird, W. B. Prescott, J. Simp- 
kins, and H. B. Willis. Those present 
were E. A. Arnold, T. T. Baldwin, Jr., 
E. G. Bassett, S. C. Bennett, R. M. 
3lackall, E. S. Blodgett, D. Bloom- 
field, J. E. Boit, W. R. Bolton, M. T. 
Briggs, T. J. Campbell, L. J. Catheron, 
H. W. Cheney, L. H. Chenoweth, W. C. 
Codman, J. Cohen, R. S. Conroy, S. H. 
Cross, J. T. Day, R. J. Eaton, H. B. 
Ehrmann, H. P. Faxon, R. T. Fisher, 
C. J. Fox, H. L. Gaddis, F. H. Godfrey, 
T. R. Goethals, F. Gooding, F. C. 
Gray, P. Gustafson, J. L. Hannan, 
O. W. Hausserman, J. Heard, Jr., L. M. 
Hendrick, F. W. Hill, C. H. Holt, 
C. H. Hoskins, C. W. Hubbard, A. W. 
Hunnewell, R. Johnson, B. N. Jones, 
R. W. Knowles, F. W. LaCroix, R. W. 
Laird, L. C. Levison, G. H. Lindquist, 
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R. Lowell, G. H. McCaffrey, S. Mixter, 
A. Nichols, W. Overholser, F. Packard, 
J. Parry, C. O. Pengra, C. C. Perry, 
J. L. Peters, W. B. Prescott, H. E. 
Reeves, H. C. Reid, C. Ridgely, A. 
Rosenstein, T. S. Ross, G. H. Rushton, 
H. J. Sargent, J. Simpkins, J. A. 
Simpson, F. H. Smith, J. L. Stebbins, 
C. M. Storey, P. H. Suter, W. P. Tobey, 
J. Twomey, J. C. Trumbull, L. S. 
Walling, A. D. Washburn, F. W. 
Wheeler, R. A. Whidden, R. S. Wilkins, 
H. B. Willis, and P. R. Withington. 
The address of G. H. Balch is 11 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City. — W. H. 
Baldwin is with Warner Tucker & Co., 
investment bankers, 50 Federal Street, 
Boston. — The address of Parker Blair 
is 105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. — 
Henry Bollman has been appointed 
director of the motion-picture division 
of the Save-to-Travel Association. His 
address is 720 Dixon Street, Tarry- 


town, New York. — Gardner Boyd’s 
address is Box 1051, Lake Worth, 
Florida. — H. H. Breland is a practis- 
ing attorney at 31 Nassau Street, New 
York City. — C. F. Brooks has become 


full Professor of Meteorology and 
Climatology at Clark University. — 
T. E. Buckman is a practising physician 
at 513 Laura Street, Jacksonville, 
Florida. — The address of L. N. Clinton 
is 36583 Bret Harte Street, Sacramento, 
California. — W. C. Codman, Jr., is in 
the real estate business at 31 Milk 
Street, Boston, and at Oyster Harbor, 
Osterville. — The address of M. R. 
Copithorne is 77 Francis Avenue, 
Cambridge. — F. J. Dennis is with The 
Hogan Company, realtors, 379 East 
Colorado Street, Pasadena, California. 
— Howard Eager is a major of field 
artillery, U.S. Army. His address is 
Field Artillery Board, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. — The address of 
R. J. Eaton is 110 State Street, Boston. 
— G. D. Edwards is an electrical en- 





gineer with the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., 463 West Street, New 
York City. —H. B. Ehrmann is a 
practising attorney at 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. — The address of F. O. French 
is care of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. — A son was born May 6 to H. 
T. Gibson and Naomi (Clark) Gibson. 
Gibson is with Boss & Phelps, real 
estate, 1417 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. His residence is 1356 
Madison Street, N.W. — Paul Gifford’s 
address is care of Laurel Lake Mills, 
Fall River. — A daughter, Jean Gra- 
ham, was born June 14th to Collins 
Graham and Hannah (Benton) Gra- 
ham. — D. S. Hager is with the Vac- 
uum Oil Company, 214 Gulf Building, 
Uouston, Texas. —G. C. Henderson 
has become a member of the law firm of 
Miller, Otis, Farr and Henderson, with 
offices at 71 Broadway, New York 
City. — Henry Holt’s address is 1 
Park Avenue, New York City. — 
Cooper Howell's address is 1915 Pan- 
ama Street, Philadelphia. — The ad- 
dress of E. M. Libbman is 333 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. — The address 
of W. F. Linehan is 147 Worthington 
Street, Boston. — A. F. McLean is pre- 
sident of the Floranda Service Sta- 
tion, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. He is 
also distributor for the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company of New York. — 
The residence address of C. F. Merrick, 
Jr., is 72 Gardner Street, Allston. — 
The present address of the law office of 
G. B. Murphy is 1103 Ford Building, 
Detroit. His home address is 18975 
Parkside Drive. —G. F. Nightingale 
is in the contract department of 
The Hart and Cooley Company. His 
address is 32 Hawley Street, New 
Britain, Connecticut. — L. G. O'Keefe 
is in the insurance business at 1387 Main 
St., Springfield. — M. G. O'Neill is a 
teacher in the Everett High School. His 
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address is 40 Summer St., Everett. — 
McClain Reinhart is with Munger’s 
Laundry Company, 2412 Indiana Av- 


enue, Chicago. — Dr. N. S. Stern’s ad- 
dress is 270 Hawthorne Street, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. — Russell Stiles is as- 


sociated with Appleton, Rice & Perrin, 
Lawyers, 59 Wall Street, New York 
City. — D. F. Stone’s address is 910 
West End Avenue, New York City. — 
The address of S. H. Tolles, Jr., is 
12102 Buckingham Avenue, Cleveland. 
F. W. Wheeler is with Paine Webber 
& Co., Boston. — R. B. Wigglesworth, 
who has been for the past two years 
assistant to the Agent General for 
Reparation Payments at Berlin, has 
resigned as secretary because of con- 
tinued indefinite absence from the 
country. R.S. Wilkins, 735 Exchange 
Building, Boston, has been appointed 
class secretary. — K. T. Young is with 
Charles W. Young & Son, Inc., 70 
State Street, Boston. 


1914 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

P. H. Smart is now practising law 
under the firm name of Sprague, Merle- 
Smith & Smart at 57 William Street, 
New York City. — W. P. Willetts has 
become associated with G. M. P. 
Murphy & Co., 52 Broadway, New 
York City. — P. W. Thayer has gone 
abroad to study problems in connection 
with marketing American products 
abroad. He is connected with the Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion. — R. G. Dort is with the Ameri- 
can Cellulose & Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ltd., New York City. — 
Address 8 East Ninth Street. — R. L. 
Blackie is president of the Georgian 
Restaurant Company, Inc., 83 Water 
Street, New York City. — L. G. Del 
Castillo is now organist of the Rialto 


Theater in New York City. —E. K. 


[ September 


Carver has been elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Roches- 
ter Section of the American Chemical 
Society. 


1916 
We tts BLancnuarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

E. M. Guild is with Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, accountants and 
auditors, Boston. His home address is 102 
Beacon Street, Boston. — M. M. Weis- 
man is with Robert E. Simon, real 
estate operator, 1457 Broadway, New 
York City, as secretary-treasurer and a 
director of the Hercer Realty Corpo- 
ration, Carnegie Hall, Inc., the 247 
Park Avenue Corporation, and the 
515 Lexington Avenue Corporation. — 
Eldon Griffin has been appointed an 
assistant professor in the Oriental De- 
partment at the University of Wash- 
ington, and will teach Asiatic subjects. 
Griffin at one time taught in Japan and 
at the University of Oregon; more 
recently he has been studying Asiatic 
history and culture in the Yale Gradu- 
ate School. His address is 53 Florence 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. — 
A second child and daughter, Miriam 
Jeffries, was born, May 24, to J. Amory 
Jeffries and Miriam (Faulkner) Jeffries. 
Mrs. Jeffries is the daughter of Herbert 
K. Faulkner, ’83, M.D. ’85.— M. R. 
Rogers, M. Arch. °19, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Fine 
Arts, and Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors in the Division of Fine Arts, at 
Harvard. He has been Professor of Art 
at Smith College since 1923. — A son, 
Samuel Morse Felton, 2d, was born, 
May 27, to Samuel M. Felton, Jr., and 
Louise (Garaghty) Felton. Felton, who 
was formerly with the Pure Oil Com- 
pany, is now with the White Motor 
Company. — A second daughter, Caro- 
line Hartwell, was born, May 26, to 
Samuel A. Hartwell, Jr., and Caroline 
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(Johnston) Hartwell. — A son, William 
Rotch Bullard, Jr., was born, June 4, 
to W. R. Bullard and Hilda (Greenleaf) 
Bullard. Bullard is treasurer and a 
director of the Carthage Paper Com- 
pany of Springfield. — A son was 
born, June 29, to Schuyler Dillon and 
Constance (Warren) Dillon. — R. V. 
Kleinschmidt, A.M. 717, S.B. ’20, S.D. 
23, is engineer and physicist in the 
research department of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., engineers and chemists, 
Cambridge. Kleinschmidt has a second 
child, Robert Stevens, who was born 
October 8, 1925. — Livingstone Porter, 
Professor of History at Waitman Col- 
lege, has been giving three courses this 
summer it: the History Department of 
the State College of Washington. Next 
winter he will be lecturer in ancient 
history at the University of California. 
—The address of Francis H. Straus, 
M.D. °19, is 1211 North State Street, 
Chicago. — A daughter, Barbara Fiske 
Whitney, was born, June 25, to W. E. 
Whitney and Rosalie (Jones) Whitney. 
—E. P. Warner, S.B. 717, Professor of 
Aeronautics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in charge of aviation. Warner has been 
consulting engineer for the United 
States Air Mail Service, and numerous 
companies, a director of the Colonial 
Air Lines & Boston Air Port Corpora- 
tion, governor of the Massachusetts 
Nalional Aeronautic Association, a 
director of the Massachusetts Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, chair- 
man of the aviation committee of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board on Aircraft Regu- 
lation, and chairman of the Boston 
Municipal Air Board. He is a member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Society of Automotive 


Engineers, the Society of Naval 

Architects and Marine Engineers, the 
Royal Aeronautical Society, the Ameri- 
can Physical Society, and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and has 
written many articles and reports on 
technical subjects. 


1926 
Dovetas DEBEVOISE, Sec. 
25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Addresses and probable occupations: 
M. M. Atwater, 14 Ash Street, Cam- 
bridge, teacher and coach; A. V. Austin, 
209 Willow Court, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., business; F. L. Barton, 19 Fair- 
field Street, Boston; Leopold Berko- 
witz, 42 Crawford Street, Boston, retail 
hardware; E. H. Bradford, 220 Beacon 
Street, Boston; H. G. Bradlee, Jr., 47 
Hillside) Road, Brookline; Richard 
Bancroft, 23 Elm Street, Gardner, law; 
D. W. Bakeless, 595 E. 3d Street, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., business; D. B. 
Bianchi, 56 Warren Street, Newton 
Centre, printing and publishing; L. E, 
Bunker, Wellesley Hills; J. H. Broome, 
1556 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
business; R. F. Barbosa, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Law School; W. R. Chase, 
22 Greenough Street, Brookline, Busi- 
ness School; M. A. Cheek, Jr., Smith 
Halls, Cambridge, Law School; Charles 
Craig, 1611 Vinton Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn., Law School; Thayer Cummings, 
Bedford Hills, N.Y., journalism; A. V. 
Carey, 825 W. Galena Street, Butte, 
Mont., geologist; G. A. Drew, 52 High 
Street, Dedham, advertising; J. M. 
Dunning, 138 E. 80th Street, New York 
City, Columbia School of Dentistry; 
C. E. Dick, 211 High Street, Eldon, 
Mo., railroad work; G. D. Debcorise, 
25 Broadway, New York City, banking; 
E. H. Dewey, 95 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, teaching at Harvard; M. L. 
Donaldson, Old Lexington Road, 
Lincoln, business; Roger Doherty, 45 
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Priscilla Road, Chestnut Hill; C. F. 
Darlington, Jr., 944 Park Avenue, New 
York City, student; R. L. Edsall, 
*Linn,”’ Millwood, Va., priesthood; 
R. J. Edwards, Jr., 432 W. 10th Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. O. Field, 
Lenox; Bradley Fisk, 78 Bidwell Park- 
way, Buffalo, N.Y., merchant; D. F. 
Foljambe, 78 Rolinwood Avenue, Ja- 
maica Plain, teaching; A. G. Forbes, 
16 Chester Place, W. Somerville, as- 
sistant chemist Massachusetts State 
Department of Health till November 
1, then graduate work in law or business 
at a professional school; J. R. Fordyce, 
Jr., Box 346, Hot Springs, Ark., Busi- 
ness School; H. P. Freeman, 18 Park 
Avenue, W. Somerville; M. H. Gold- 
man, 28 Fayette Street, Cambridge, 
business and law; Benjamin Goldman, 
28 Fayette Street, Cambridge, Law 
School; Moses Goldstein, Waco, Tex., 
physician; I. H. Gornitz, 87 Arlington 
St., Hyde Park, law; S. C. Halbert, 
1447 Burlingame Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich.; Daniel Holzman, 15 Abbotsford 
Street, Boston, physician; N. S. Howe, 
22 E. 72d Street, New York City, in- 
vestment banking; Carleton Hunt, 44 
Mt. Vernon Street, Roston, banking 
or law; F. P. Kane, Radnor, Pa., litho- 
graphing manufacturing; H. R. Kobes, 
3627 Acushnet Avenue, New Bedford, 
Medical School; Karl Karsian, 72 High 
Street, Charlestown, teaching; Yoshiwe 
Kawakami, The Sumitomo Bank, 
Osaka, Japan, banking; A. S. Keller, 
Oak Street, Woodmere, N.Y., manu- 
facturing; Oliver LaFaye, 124 E. 22d 
Street, New York City, ethnologist; 
C. T. Lane, The Old Place, Richmond, 
Surrey, England, law or _ teaching; 
N. P. Lyons, 79 Pleasant Street, Brook- 
line, shoe manufacturer; P. C. Marfitt, 
Milton Street, Readville; R. R. Massey, 
184 Synder Street, Orange, N.J., law; 
A. Minis, Jr., 204 E. Hall Street, Savan- 
nah, Ga., banking; John Morse, 17 


Non-Academic 
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Hawes Street, Brookline, law; Ather- 
ton Noyes, Jr., 112 Lake View Avenue, 
Cambridge, engineering; H. C. New- 
man, Concord, banking; W. F. Nash, 
17 Linden Street, Fitchburg, teaching; 
E. H. Ober, 85 Lothrop Street, Beverly, 
investment banking; Morris Orringer, 
6815 Juanita Place, East End, Pitts- 
M. Parker, 


burgh, Pa., business; R. 


445 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.I., business; Murray Pease, 8530 
115th Street, Richmond Hill, New 


York; F. W. Perkins, 82 Monmouth 
Street, Brookline; W. H. Reynolds, 52 
Prospect Street, Marblehead, 
tional work; Arthur Rubin, 247 Presi- 
dent Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., law; G. E. 
Smith, 20 Westland Street, Worcester, 
wholesale shoe business; Davidson Som- 

Paul, Minn., 
Laurel Street, 
P. Taft, 10 Pel- 
ham Place, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Tallman, 11 Madison 
Avenue, Spring Valley, N.Y., business; 
B. A. G. Thorndike, 247 Nahant Road, 
Nahant; J. A. Velde, Pekin, IIl., law; 
F. P. Wevner, 2107 S. State Street, 
Syracuse, N.Y., manufacturing; H. J. 
Williams, Jenkintown, Pa., law; Ed- 
ward Welton, 406 Avenue N., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., dramatic production; Harry 
Wood, Mammoth Spring, Ark., law. 


educa- 


mers, 9 Crocus Hill, St. 
law; H. L. Swift, 17 


Melrose, business; F. 


ministry; A. F. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1926. Addresses and probable occupa- 
tions: C. B. P. Aiken, 2427 Camp 5t., 
New Orelans, La., engineering physicist; 
K. W. Holyoke House 22, 
Cambridge, tutor and instructor at Har- 
vard; S. H. Bingham, Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., teaching; S. 5. Biro, 625 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal., college 
instructor; M. K. Bovey, 400 Clifton 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., teaching; A. B. 
Brown, 10 Linwood St., Roxbury, teach- 


Bigelow, 
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ing; L. J. Cappon, 860 Sherman Blvd., 
Milwaukee, Wis, Francis Parkman Fel- 
low in history at Harvard; H. W. Cary, 
Lyonsville, teaching; M. K. Choo, Ying- 
chengtze, W., Liao- Yang, Feng'ien, China, 
teaching; W. H. Clark, 304 Clark St., 
Westfield, N.J., teaching; A. B. Clark, 
205 N. 231 St., Richmond, Va., student; 
A. D. Cummings, 1584 Forest Ave., Port- 
land, Me., chemistry; J. P. Currie, 15 
Oxford St., Cambridge, clinical psychol- 
ogist; E. R. K. Daniels, 68 Thurber Ave., 
Brockton, head of department of English, 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N.Y.; A. R. 
Davis, 26 Hurlbut St., Cambridge, teach- 
ing; J. R. Derby, 187 Fresh Pond Park- 
way, Cambridge, instructor in English and 
tutor in division of modern languages at 
Harvard; Brainerd Dyer, 711 So. Ply- 
mouth Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal., teaching 
at Dartmouth College; G. H. Estabrooks, 
147 Union St., St. John, N.B., Can- 
ada, professor of psychology, Y.M.C.A. 
College, Springfield; P. R. Gleason, 215 
E. 6th St., Corona, Cal., teaching; E. B. 
Graves, 2304 Madison Sq., Philadelphia, 
Pa., college professor; E. J. Hamilton, 
Houston, Miss., college teaching; G. P. 
Hayes, 436 N. Church St., West Chester, 
Pa., teaching; Huntington Hill, Hunting- 
ton, L.I., N.Y., teaching; R. C. Horr, 
Thayer, Mo., teaching; W. A. Kalber, 
46 Sycamore St., Somerville, chemistry; 
T. J. Kreps, Box 98, Kersey, Colo., teach- 
ing; T. S. Lawson, 10 Appian Way, 
Cambridge, instructor in English, Rice 
Institute, Houston, Tex.; D. H. Linder, 
York St., Canton, teaching and research; 
H. J. Lew, Yeng Byen, Korea, teaching; 
C. J. Lyon, Hanover, N.H., college pro- 
fessor; D. W. MacKinnon, Topsham, Me., 
student; E. G. Mellon, 53 Perkins Hall, 
Cambridge, instructor; C. A. Messuer, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y., pro- 
fessor of Latin; H. R. Mimno, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y., instructor in physics and 
electrical engineering, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y.; W. H. 
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Mitchell, Jr., 36 Wayne Pl., Nutley, N.J., 
zovlogist; A. N. Moore, 6 Buckingham 
Pl., Cambridge, college teaching; O. R. 
Muller, 16 Ave. de la Bourdonrnais, Paris, 
France; N. J. Padelford, 75 Pleasant St., 
Newton Centre, teaching; W. T. Pattison, 
204 Golf Terrace, Wilmette, IIl., teaching; 
H. W. Pfund, 6228 McCallum St., Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa., instructor in 
German, Haverford College; C. H. Pierce, 
152 W. Wyoming Ave., Melrose, research. 
Thomas Pinckney, Jr., 3008 Seminary 
Ave., Richmond, Va., teacher, St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough; H. G. Rhoads, 
769 N. 44th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Robin 
Robinson, 29 Hill Top Rd., Wellesley, 
college teacher, mathematics; E. D. 
Salmon, Lima, N.Y., instructor in history, 
Amherst College; J. L. Salmon, Spartan- 
burg, S.C., college teaching; E. J. Sim- 
mons, 539 Broadway, Lawrence, teaching; 
J. W. Spargo, 371 Harvard St., Cambridge, 
college teacher, English; H. D. Spoerl, 
General Delivery, Tufts College, Uni- 
versalist minister; Bee Stockton, 101 Poe 
St., Richmond, Va., research; A. R. 
Stone, 271 Argyle Rd., Walkerville, Ont., 
Canada, psychologist; J. F. Stone, Jr., 
1065 Westwood Ave., Columbus, O., 
teaching or manufacturing; H. W. 
Streeter, 94 Whittier Rd., Pawtucket, 
R. I., instructor in romance languages, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; C. C. 
Taylor, Blacksburg, Va., teaching in 
Virginia, Polytechnic Institute; C. E. 
Teeter, Jr., 418 Orange St., Newark, N.J., 
professor of chemistry; A. R. Thompson, 
Department of English, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R.I., professor of English; 
C. W. Ufford, 10 Gramercy Park, New 
York, N.Y., physicist; W. L. Ustick, 2 


St. John’s Rd., Cambridge, teaching; 
W. S. Vance, Boyd, Tex., ministry; 


W. F. Vaughan, 115 Parker St., Newton 
Centre, teaching; G. H. Von Tungeler, 
816 Grand Ave., Ames, Iowa, professor of 
sociology, Iowa State College; 5S. C. 
Wang, care of Alumni Sec., Tsing Hua Col- 
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lege, Peking, China, teaching; B. K. Wadia, 
“Las Palmas,” Little Gibbs Rd., Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay, India; G. D. Williams, 
Box 771, Wilmingtoa, O., physical an- 
thropology; L. T. Winship, Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, teaching; Sam- 
uel Wolk, 7 Avon St., Cambridge, rabbi; 
Austin Wright, 116 E. Penn St., Bedford, 
Pa., teaching; E. G. Wulling, 3305 Second 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn., teach- 
ing. 

1922-23. Colin Campbell Clements is 
one of seven Americans for whom Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 09, during his recent visit 
to India, was instrumental in obtaining 
the General Service Medal of the British 
Army. The medal, with Kurdistan clasp, 
is awarded to him for humanitarian serv- 
ice in connection with the work of the 
British in Asia Minor six 
Clements was connected with the Near 
East Relief hospitals and orphanages in 


years ago. 


Urfa, Turkey, during the British occupa- 
tion of that district, caring for 10,000 
Armenian refugees. He has used the siege 
as a theme for his play of that name pub- 
lished in “‘Plays for a Folding Theatre” 
and a book called “ Urfa”’ now in press. 


Law School 

1926. Addresses: W. C. Baxter, 4503 
Penhurst Ave., Baltimore, Md.; I. I. Ber- 
son, 8 E. 107th St., New York, N.Y.; W. A. 
Bilikam, Jr., 1127 Olive St., Springfield, 
O.; R.S. Bowers, 22 Atherton Rd.; Brook- 
line; H. B. Browne, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
L. I. Bemis, Geneva, N.Y.; D. V. Carr, 
831 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
C. H. Cleminshaw, 3008 Courtland Blvd., 
Cleveland, O.; G. T. Dewey, Jr., 54 West 
St., Worcester; J. W. Dinkelspiel, 901-8 
De Young Bldg., San Francisco, Cal.; 
P. A. Donahue, 121 Merrifield St., Wor- 
cester; R. H. Doan, 4509 Dupont Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; J. B. Emory, 11 22nd 
St., E. Orange, N.J.; W. B. Fitzgerald, 
112 Columbia Blvd., Waterbury, Conn.; 
S. F. Fowler, 2301 North Broadway, 
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Knoxville, Tenn.; G. E. Gonzalez, care of 
S. H. Brown, Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg., 
San Juan, Porto Rico; C. S. Gilmer, 28th 
and Derry Streets, Harrisburg, Pa.; H. G. 
Hardy, 5747 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
A. G. Hubbard, Willard, Utah:, S. H. 
Humes, Jersey Shore, Pa.; S. S. Isseks, 
1555 Lincoln Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y.; J. M. 
Jones, Cairo, Ga.; W. G. Katz, 31 Nassau 
St., New York, N.Y.; G. W. Lincoln, Bar- 
rington, R.I.; John Lloyd, 175 South 
Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N.J.; J. G. 
Mahomer, Inverness, Fla.; J. W. Me- 
Crany, 13223 Fourth Ave., Columbus, 
Ga.; F. M. Moody, 320 N. Maryland Ave., 
Glendale, Cal.; E. L. Mower, Jr., 117 Trow- 
bridge St., Cambridge; H. S. Reynolds, 
159 Brown St., Providence, R.I.; J. R. 
Riford, Benton Harbor, Mich.; W. S. 
Sharp, Hingham; E. B. Shotwell, 19 
Crescent Rd., Nig. 2. IK. 
Shuff, Jr., ny E.R: 
Stohlman, Charleroi, Pa.; R. K. Stevens, 
2231 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J.S.Strahom, Jr., University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; J. R. Townsend, 89 
Parkside Drive, Berkeley, Cal.; L. F. 
Tarnbull, 1739 Field Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
Max Turner, 784 Montgomery St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; G. A. Whitley, 189 Bar- 
rington St., Rochester, N.Y.; E. R. Will- 
cox, 138 23rd St., Jackson Heights, L.I., 
N.Y.; L. G. Zaber, 613 Lexington Ave., 
Newport, Ky. 


Madison, 
Georgetown, 


Medical School 

1926. Addresses: W. W. Angell, 9 
Prospect St., Randolph, Vt.; M. C. Bal- 
four, 653 Washington St., Quincy; W. P. 
Beetham, Bellaire, O.; J. K. Bragger, 
397 Newton St., Boston; E. M. Bridge, 
Hazardville, Conn.; Samuel Bryan, 1644 
S. Lauderdale St., Memphis, Tenn.; B. J. 
Buck, Ulysses, Pa.; Russell Fletcher, 
Lane Hospital, San Francisco, Cal.; W. D. 
George, Watertown, N.Y.; H. E. Gallup, 
300 Longwood Ave., Boston; T. R. Har- 
mon, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; C. S. Kirkby, 
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Essex Fells, N.J.; R. W. Nelson, 28 Spear 
St., Quincy; J. M. Porter, 1515 W. 15th 
St., Topeka, Kans.; A. G. Rewbridge, 
1663 Suburban Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
David Stern, 11 Poplar St., Boston; A. H. 
Stevens, 11 Wollaston Ave., Arlington 
Heights; J. W. Strieder, 106 Oak St., 
Lexington; Haskell Talamo, 15 Tahanto 
Rd., Worcester; T. Van O. Arnoy, 419 
N. Howe Ave., Bellevue, Pa.; H. E. Well- 
man, 92 President St., Providence, R.I. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 

1926. Addresses and probable occupa- 
tions: A. E. Baker, Jr., 522 Brown Ave., 
Hagerstown, Md., public utility work; 
G. K. Bush, ‘‘ The Beeches,”’ Athens, O., 
advertising; C. M. Carré, 44 Audubon 
Blvd., Boston, finance; L. C. Cobb, 1115 
W. Second St., Waterloo, Ia., salesman; 
R. T. Coleman, 2901 W. Grace St., Rich- 
J. P. Collett, 25 E. 33d St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., investment banking; 
R. M. Darling, 33 Concord Ave., Cam- 
bridge, manufacturing woolen goods; 
E. H. Elberfeld, 153 Mulberry Ave., 
Pomeroy, O., retail store; N. N. Feltes, 
627 W. Washington St., South Bend, Ind., 
banking; D. D. Gage, Jr., 319 S. Westlake 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., banking; H. N. 
Gilbert, Yakima, Wash., banking; T. F. 
Goldthorpe, Somersville, Conn., 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates; W. T. Green, 
Mitchell, S.D., real -estate; E. P. Hale, 
405 Beacon St., Manchester, N.H., com- 
mercial banking; D. A. Hanes, Captain 


mond, Va.; 


with 


U.S.A., care of Quartermaster General of 
the Army, Washington, D.C.; Samuel 
Hof, care of Adjutant General, U.S. 
Army, Washington, D.C., army officer; 
E. B. Kapp, 3102 McKinley Blvd., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., American Arbitration 
Ass’n.; W. A. Kugler, 41 Moorland Ave., 
Edgewood, Providence, R.I., securities 
or banking; N. M. Lay, 132 W. 12th St., 
Claremont, Cal., manufacturing; G. R. 


Lehrer, Glendale, O., Industrial Advance- 
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ment Corporation, Utica, N.Y.; E. L. 
Miller, Appleton, Minn., retailing (de- 
partment store); M. A. Norcross, 1040 
Overton Park Ave., Memphis, Tenn., 
officer in Supply Corps, U.S.N.; Norwood 
Potter, 6 Bishop Ave., Worcester, financial 
department, American Tel. & Tel. Co.; 
T. S. Shore, 30 Pine St., New York, N.Y., 
with Goldman, Sachs & Co., investment 
bankers; Salwyn Shupro, 1391 Stebbins 
Ave., New York, N.Y., investment bank- 
ing; Samuel Stowell, Marlborough, N.H., 
investment banking; Robert Volkening, 
1239 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y., 
banking; J. P. Walsh, 122 Putnam St., 
Hartford, Conn., public accountant; J. A. 
Wymond, Bureau of Navigation, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Ensign, U.S.N. 


Dental School 


1926. Addresses: H. A. Bratt, 26 Fre- 
mont Pl., Mattapan; F. L. Dexter, Jr., 
Mattapoisett; H. W. Fitch, Palmer; J. C. 
Krasnoff, Parker St., Roxbury; 
M.D. Miller, 212 Hemenway St., Boston; 
N. G. Newman, Jr., Holland, Va. 

1890. Sidney Roland Bartlett was born 
on November 20, 1864, and died on June 
13, 1926. Following his graduation at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1887 where he was one of the first students 
of Professor William T. Sedgwick he 
secured the degree of D.M.D. at Harvard 
University in 1890. He then took up the 
practice of dentistry in Boston after a trip 
around the world. After a few years of 
practice in Boston, Dr. Bartlett was com- 
pelled because of ill health to give up his 
practice and go to Colorado Springs. 


756 


Here he devoted his time principally to 
mining and oil interests. Dr. Bartlett was 
the son of Dr. James Washington Bart- 
lett and Harriet Felicia Lane Bartlett of 
Boston, and was married on October 25, 
1894, to Miss Mabel Landell of Phila- 
delphia. He was an active member of the 
Society of Colonial Wars. He is survived 
by Mrs. Bartlett, two daughters, and a son. 
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School of Architecture 
1926. Addresses: C. L. Boulitier, Jr., 
48 Boylston St. Lowell; W. H. Kilham, 
Jr., 42 West Cedar St., Boston; R. M. 
Peirce, West Newbury; J. C. Sherman, 
August, Ga.; S. H. Young, 211 Union St., 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Bussey Institution 


1926. Addresses and probable occupa- 
tions: F. L. Campbell, New York Uni- 
versity Heights, New York, N.Y., assist- 
ant professor of biology; H. W. Feldman, 
522 W. Navane St., South Bend, Ind., 
research fellow in biology; A. S. Foster, 
23 Malden Terrace, Hillside, N.J., re- 
search and teaching in botany; G. L. 
Slate, New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N.Y., horticulturist. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Every Harvard man must rejoice that 
“Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,” by 
John T. Wheelwright ’76, and Frederic J. 
Stimson, ’76, is now reissued in its original 
form after having been long out of print. 
The new edition contains a delightful 
Foreword by Edward S. Martin, °77, and 
of course, all the original illustrations by 
F. G. Attwood. It is to be hoped that the 
members of a younger generation which 
knew not Rollo will hasten to make the 
acquaintance of this classic work. The 
book is published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York. 

In “Ballads and Songs of the Shanty- 
Boy”’ (Harvard University Press), Franz 
Rickaby, A.M. 717, has collected ballads 
from men who worked in the woods of 
and Minnesota 


Michigan, Wisconsin, 
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during the last thirty years of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘“‘No group,” 
Mr. Rickaby in his Preface, “ever cele- 
brated itself in song and ballad more than 


writes 


did the shanty-boys”’ of this period. The 
anthology is interesting and picturesque, 
and will stand as a worthy memorial to its 
compiler. Mr. Rickaby, who was assist- 
ant professor of English in Pomona 
College, died at Claremont, California, 
in May, 1925. 

Arthur MacDonald, Grad. ’83-’85, has 
reprinted from The Medical Times his 
paper on “Anthropological Measurements 
and Physical Examinations of Members 
of Congress.’ An article on Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s work in getting data on the 
members of Congress was a feature of the 
New York Times on Sunday, July 4, 1926. 

Samuel S. Drury, ’01, has written an 
Introduction to “St. Paul’s School in the 
Great War,’ a volume of biographical 
sketches of the alumni of the school who 
gave their lives in the war, and of the 
service records of other alumni. Owen 
Wister, °82, has contributed a paper en- 
titled “The Hour of Dedication’’ to the 
volume. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Dean Briggs, by Rollo Walter Brown, 
A.M. °05. New York: 
& Brothers. 


A book on this subject either should be 


Harper 


superlatively good or should remain un- 
written. Somehow a mediocre biography 
of Washington or of Lincoln, or even of 
Roosevelt, does not offend one’s sensi- 
bility. Inadequate though it is, one ac- 
cepts it as the writer’s tribute to his hero. 
Probably the reviewer should approach 
Mr. Brown’s work in that spirit, but for 
one reason or another it is difficult to do 
so. In the first place, it seems to have been 
questionable taste to write a biography of 
Dean Briggs during his lifetime. This sort 
of thing is done more and more, to be sure, 
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but should it be inflicted upon the most 
modest of men? In the second place, who 
of his thousands of admirers would feel 
that he could do justice to the subject? 
We can think of two, or possibly three, 
of Dean Briggs’s contemporaries whose 
spiritual appreciation, literary skill, and 
long association with Harvard give them 
the best equipment possible for such a 
task. And yet it is doubtful if any of these 
gentlemen could be prevailed upon to 
undertake it unless requested to do so by 
the Harvard Alumni Association. Dean 
Briggs belongs to us all, and the man who 
appoints himself his biographer inevitakly 
makes a critical eye even more critical. 
Whatever he writes about his subject we 
feel as keenly as if it were written about a 
member of the family. 

No one will deny that Mr. Brown has 
produced an interesting book. For this 
the subject is primarily responsible; but 
one must give the author credit at least 
for having assembled a large amount of 
information and anecdote. The chapter 
that treats of Dean Briggs’s parentage and 
early life is absorbing. Our long-standing 
curiosity in regard to the familiar name is 
satisfied when we discover that his uncle 
was LeBaron Russell, and it seems pecu- 
liarly appropriate that the Dean’s mother 
was a Close friend of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. The only jarring note is the author’s 
characterization of the Reverend George 
Ware Briggs—the Dean’s father — as 
“a good scout.’ The term is enclosed in 
apologetic quotation marks, to be sure, 
and out- 





but even so a slang phrase 
worn slang at that — in this connection 
seems hardly fitting. 

The chapter that dwells upon Dean 
Briggs as a teacher of Freshman English 
is illuminating and informing, especially 
so to younger graduates who connect his 
name only with University 4 or 9 and 
English 5. Mr. Brown does not go too far 
when he claims that Mr. Briggs’s influ- 
ence upon the teaching of English com- 
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position was nation-wide. But in trying 
to prove the wisdom and courage of his 
hero, he unfortunately finds it necessary 
to disparage his colleagues. As the re- 
viewer was not connected with Harvard 
College in the early eighties he cannot dis- 
prove the statement that ‘“*The older 
members of the faculty were engaged in a 
mad scramble to enlist recruits among the 
freshmen for their elective courses’ — 
but he regrets that the author chose to 
make an accusation that reflects upon the 
dignity of Harvard professors forty years 
ago. With this exception the glimpses 
of the College in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century are pleasing 
indeed. The contrast between LeBaron 
Briggs and Barrett Wendell is as striking 
on the printed page as it was in the life of 
the Yard, and it is presented with sym- 
pathetic understanding of both men. 
Mr. Brown does not say what many of us 
felt, — that Barrett Wendell was a very 
lovable character. But he suggests as 
much, and it is interesting that one who 
responded so intensely to the Dean’s 
personality should have been won also 
by “this very professorial professor.” 
**A Friend in the Dean’s Office” is an 
excellent title for the chapter to which all 
readers will turn with eager expectancy. 
It should, of course, be the best in the 
book. Perhaps it is. But the reviewer 
found it disappointing. The chief fault 
is its length. It goes on and on. Dean 
Briggs’s “plan of discipline,’’ which we 
had always supposed to be nothing else 
than the Golden Rule, is carefully ana- 
lyzed and divided into three working 
principles. These are elaborated upon 
until the reader wearies of decanal pro- 
blems and of the reminiscences of dis- 
tinguished graduates which are intro- 
duced to illustrate the sagacity and wis- 
dom of the Dean. Here the author is at a 
disadvantage, though he is probably un- 
aware of it, for almost every reader will 
recall incidents which to his mind are 
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more striking and more significant than 
those recounted in the text. The same is 
true of the pages that treat of Dean 
Briggs’s many acts of kindness. And 
when it comes to quoting that sincere 
but infelicitous outpouring — “‘I dared 
to believe that I had seen, if not a precise 
reincarnation, then a very faithful like- 
ness of a man once called Christ’’ — one 
wishes that the author had considered 
how Dean Briggs would feel if he should 
read those lines. 

Mr. Brown has done well, however, in 
quoting so frequently from the Dean’s 
annual reports in the nineties. Here we 
have the real Dean Briggs whom Presi- 
dent Eliot described incomparably as 
“patient, tender, discerning, candid, just, 
and cheering because convinced of the 
overwhelming predominance of good in 
the student world.” 

After a good deal of moralizing the 
biographer endeavors to show us the 
extraordinary influence his hero exerted 
upon intercollegiate athletics. For a foil 
he uses the American public in general 
and “‘the vociferous alumni” in particu- 
lar. The latter with their “slush funds” 
and their bullying of presidents and 
deans seem to be quite without righteous- 
ness. Verily it is a disturbing picture Mr. 
Brown presents. Perhaps he knows 
whereof he writes. But if so, the present 
reviewer has been living in a fool’s para- 
dise during his fifteen years’ connection 
with Harvard University. However that 
may be, one sees clearly that Dean Briggs 
has left his imprint upon the conduct of 
intercollegiate athletics and that his in- 
fluence has always been good. 

The remainder of the book deals with 
the Dean as President of Radcliffe Col- 
lege, with his hobbies (“ Horses, Dogs, and 
Dahlias”’), and with his literary produc- 
tions. 

Here and there the book contains errors 
of fact. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
for instance, are apt to discuss the docket 
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and not “the minutes” (p. 15). Dean 
Briggs’s poem for the Plymouth Ter- 
centenary was not read at the time of 
the pageant (p. 291), but four months 
later at the exercises. Probably the 
author’s greatest error occurs where he 
tries to portray his hero’s state of mind 
after a day’s work in University Hall. 
Mr. Brown has just contrasted the pes- 
simism of Henry Adams with the optim- 
ism of LeBaron Briggs. To emphasize his 
point he describes the Dean on his home- 
ward way: ‘“‘a great weariness upon him, 
but in his heart the satisfaction of having 
that day quickened a lazy youth to re- 
sponsibility, helped another to see the 
honesty and joy of thinking as straight as 
possible, and convinced another of the 
importance of more than fairness in 
play.’ Perhaps the author is right. But 
the reviewer is inclined io believe that 
the thoughts of Henry Adams when he sat 
on the steps of the Church of Santa Maria 
de Ara Coeli were cheerful in comparison 
with those of a college dean at the end of a 
long, hard day. 

Lawrence S. Mayo, ’10 


Our Times: The ‘Turn of the Century, by 
Mark Sullivan, ’00. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

If we wished to impress upon a youth- 
ful author the importance of taking notes 
and filing interesting newspaper items 
and comment from day to day, we should 
point to Mr. Sullivan’s book as a superb 
illustration of the achievement possible 
to one who has diligently and intelligently 
followed such a practice. Now perhaps 
Mr. Sullivan has never kept either note- 
book or scrap-book; if he has not, his work 
has been a labor of collection and re- 
search so monumental as to tire one to 
think of it. One prefers to believe that it 
has grown out of the day-to-day clipping 
and filing and jotting of a man with a keen 
eye, a receptive mind, a sense of humor, 
and a wide range of human sympathy; 
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and that after the lapse of a quarter of a 
century he was able to sift his notes and 
his clippings and in the light of subsequent 
events and his own matured philosophy 
to construct from the relics of a bygone 
day a picture fascinating in its detail and 
satisfying in its completeness. For what 
he has done has been to reproduce the at- 
mosphere and scene in which the average 
American lived and moved at the end 
of the nineteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the twentieth. The typical 
opinions and prejudices of the period, the 
hallucinations and the reform movements, 
the conditions of life in different sections 
of the country and the clashes of interest 
that resulted from them, the clothes that 
the average American and his wife wore, 
the plays that they went to see, the books 
that they read, the songs that they 
sang, are entertainingly presented. Pho- 
tographs, cartoons, and fashion plates 
richly illustrate the text and heighten the 
vividness of a lively and picturesque nar- 
rative. 

To the chief figures in the political his- 
tory of the period, Roosevelt and Bryan, 
Mr. Sullivan devotes considerable space. 
His description of Roosevelt’s vacillation 
over the question of becoming a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency and his account 
of Bryan’s careful, long plotted campaign 
to capture the Democratic nomination 
for President are equally interesting. In 
regard to the “Cross of Gold” speech 
which won Bryan the nomination, he 
reveals some facts that are not generally 
known. It has been supposed that the 
speech was inspired by the occasion, but 
Mr. Sullivan explains that it was extem- 
poraneous only in the sense that the order 
of its parts was arranged to fit the occa- 
sion. ‘The essential parts of the speech, 
those sonorous sentences, those emotion- 
rousing phrases, rolled out from Byran’s 
lips that day as familiar to Bryan himself 
as the Lord’s Prayer. Every one he had 
tried again and again on country school- 


house audiences.’’ The drama of Dewey 
at Manila and of Dewey in Washington is 
given with all its pathos and humor. The 
noble story of Walter Reed and General 
Gorgas is well told. 

Although Mr. Sullivan does not belittle 
the importance or the achievements of 
the political leaders of the period, he inti- 
mates a belief that “the discovery of the 
remedy for diabetes may have done more 
for human happiness than the entire 
thirty-one years of Henry Cabot Lodge 
in the Senate,” and that ‘‘the acquisition 
of the Philippine Islands may have been 
of less real consequence to the average 
American than the increase in the ef- 
fectiveness and abundance of fly-paper 
and window-screens.” He finds the era 
even more notable for the great advance 
in the cure and prevention of disease than 
for the tremendous increase in number 
and variety of mechanical devices for 
insuring comfort. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting single fact in the whole book 
is contained in the statement that “the 
average age of the people who died in 
1900 was forty-nine years; of those who 
died in 1925, fifty-five years.” 

Those who grew up before the year 
1900 will renew their youth in reading 
this book. And those of a later generation 
will find it an exceedingly interesting bit 
of ancient history. 


Schoolmastering, by Samuel S. Drury, ’01. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

When a lawyer or a physician of wide 
experience discourses in intimate fashion 
on the practice of his profession, he is 
always sure of an interested audience. 
Even larger and more deeply interested 
should be Dr. Drury’s audience, for 
schoolmastering is not like the law or 
medicine, a subject shrouded in tech- 
nicalities; it is the one profession about 
which every more or less educated person 
thinks that he has some more o1 less 
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expert and first-hand knowledge. Further- 
more, the subject of education is of uni- 
versal interest; and even though Dr. 
Drury has chosen a comparatively small 
section of the field of secondary education 
as his theme, it is the section which has 
been under heaviest fire and which, 
though cherished by those who know it 
best, is regarded with suspicion and 
hostility by certain Americans who are 
enthusiastically eager to extend the lev- 
elling processes of democracy. 

Dr. Drury is himself no blind partisan 
of the private school. He sees no reason 


‘ 


for “serious clash” between it and the 
public school. He thinks that the private 
school through its greater freedom may 
well become a laboratory of educational 
experiment. “If we agree not to be in 
love with things as they were, nor in 
league with things as they are, we may 
get a glimpse of school affairs as they 
ought to be.” The private school, the 
independent school, ought to excel in the 
quality of its teaching, in the personality 
of its masters. It should keep them fresh, 
guard them from the peril of lack- 
lustre routine methods, by providing 
leaves of absence, comfort in residence, 
an atmosphere of permanence, and op- 
portunities for scope and advancement. 
If it is to be thus intelligent in its treat- 
ment of its faculty, it must be governed 
by intelligent and conscientious trustees, 
men who are “live-minded, young in 
“Whoever elects a 


> 


hopes for progress.’ 
trustee should remember that fearless and 
rather remote persons should be chosen, 
not an ‘awfully good fellow, who is just 
devoted to the old place.’’’ A self-per- 
petuating, rotating board. has been found 
to produce the most satisfactory results. 

The head master deals with trustees, 
alumni, parents, employees, masters, and 
boys. His most important work, of course, 
is in relation to the last two classes, 
masters and boys. As to which of these 
groups must take priority in his mind Dr. 
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Drury writes: “He must come regretfully 
to regard the boy as of less absolute im- 
portance, for his attention, than the man 
who, after conference with him, will help 
and protect the boy. ... His function is 
to create conditions in which teachers and 
pupils can make happy progress. To him 
his task will bring pathos and a pang, as 
he sees sweet friendships and cheery com- 
panionship fructifying in which his only 
part has been to keep the house about their 
heads.”” Must it be so, the reader won- 
ders? It is impossible to believe that 
the author of these sympathetic, under- 
standing pages has not enjoyed in full 
measure sweet friendships and cheery com- 
panionship with his boys. 

What are the qualifications for a master 
in a boarding school? Dr. Drury finds 
them to be a real liking for youth, ability 
and will to codéperate, devotion to teach- 
ing as an art, and the taming eye. The 
qualifications must be both personal and 
technical. The gossipy or disloyal master 
and the teacher who is “‘a terrified hare, 
just a few leaps or pages ahead of his 
baying pursuers,”’ are alike unfit. So too 


is the teacher who cannot control his 
pupils, who has not “the taming eye.” 


Masters’ meetings, if held at stated inter- 
vals and properly conducted, strengthen 
the staff and bind its 
closely together. 

Dr. Drury outlines the ideal health de- 


members more 


partment for a boarding school and shows 
how such a department may actually be 
maintained. He writes with effectiveness 
and conviction of the ways in which the 
school may influence the boys’ religious 
life. His chapter on “Donors,” who are 
“as vital a part of a private school as 
pupils or teachers,” is enlightening. He 
points out that the earnings of the private 
school are and ought to be insufficient, 
that operating deficits can usually be met 
from endowments, and that physical ex- 
pansion and radical progress can be made 
only by the aid of gifts. Dr. Drury reveals 
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some of the methods by which poten- 
tial donors are successfully approached. 
Among the other interesting topics that 
he discusses are school discipline, school 
snobbery, and contacts of school with 
school; and finally he offers a plan of 
foundation for a private or independent 
school. 

Many educators and laymen may take 
issue with some of Dr. Drury’s views. 
But no reader can fail to appreciate the 
significance and thoroughness of his dis- 
cussion, to be stimulated by it, to recog- 
nize its pervasive sanity and wisdom. And 
the book is written in a style that is fresh, 
lively, engaging for its individuality and 
humor. 


A Clinic on the Comic, by Bradley Gilman, 
*80. Imprimerie Universelle, Nice, 
France. 

When Professor James Sully published 
his ‘‘Essay on Laughter,’’ George Mere- 
dith wrote to him, “Your disposition in 
dealing with a subject is to exhaust all 
about it.’ Praise so equivocal in char- 
acter could hardly have satisfied Mr. 
Sully; much less pleased would he have 
been could he have read Meredith’s note 
to Leslie Stephen: ‘Sully with perspiring 
brow digging! for the source of laughter 
Probably 


is provocative of his theme. 
Meredith would have shown equally 
scant appreciation of Mr. Gilman’s 
“Clinic on the Comic’ —for it is an ex- 
haustive treatise and in preparing it 
Mr. Gilman has dug deeper than Sully in 
searching for the source of laughter. 

But the fact that Meredith was im- 
patient of efforts scientifically to analyze 
and account for wit and humor is not to 
be taken as a final judgment on the value 
of such attempts. A great creative artist 
is always inclined to be contemptuous of 
the application of the analytic method to 
the study of imaginative and artistic 
work. As Mr. Gilman himself says, ‘“‘ The 
capacity to enjoy humor, or even to 


create it, is entirely different from the in- 
clination or the capacity to analyze it.” 
And a truer judgment than Meredith’s 
in the field of psychological research is 
that of William James, under whose 
guidance and encouragement Mr. Gilman 
began the study which he has now carried 
to a fruitful conclusion. 

In the first part of the book Mr. Gilman 
reviews the theories of wit and humor 
that have been held by philosophers in the 
past, and shows how they have been 
inadequate or fallacious. He classifies the 
Comic under six heads, Visual — Direct 
or Indirect — Aural or Auditory, Olfac- 
tory, Gustatory, Tactile, and Purely 
Ideal, and presents examples to illustrate 
each classification. A further classification 
emerges from his analysis of the dis- 
tinction between wit and humor, namely, 
the Impersonal Comic, or wit, which in- 
volves no human being as a target, the 
Personal Comic, or wit, which hits or 
wounds some person, and the Personal 
Comic, or Humor, which carries kindli- 
ness and sympathy. 

Passing from review and classification 
to analysis, Mr. Gilman finds that all 
kinds of laughter proceed from some feel- 
ing of power, a pleasurable sense of 
superiority. The pleasure may come from 
the exercise of intellectual power, or 
from sudden keenness or quickness of 
perception, reinforced sometimes by the 
idea of pretence or by suggestion and 
expectancy. Mr. Gilman offers an in- 
teresting diagram of the Comic, to 
demonstrate that it is a problem of 
dynamics, not of statics, as most students 
have regarded it. In this section of the 
work he makes his original contribution 
to the philosophy of the subject. His 
reasoning may not be convincing to all 
minds, but it is interesting and ingenious. 
And the numerous good stories and anec- 
dotes, expressions of wit and humor, that 
illustrate this scientific treatise make it 
entertaining reading. 
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Selections from Cotton Mather, edited with 
an introduction and notes by Ken- 
neth B. Murdock, ’16. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

This volume in the American Authors 
Series contains Book II of the Magnalia, 
including the Life of Sir William Phips, 
selections from The Christian Philosopher, 
the Political Fables, and A Letter to Dr. 
Woodward. Thus it is representative of 
Mather’s best work in history and bio- 
graphy, in science and philosophy, in 
political controversy, and in natural 
history. Fortunately enough, it does not 
contain any of his purely theological writ- 
ing. 

Professor Murdock has performed a 
useful service in making available for the 
general public the most readable portions 
of Cotton Mather’s copious literary out- 
put; he is all the more entitled to the 
reader’s gratitude because he has provided 
an excellent introduction —a satisfac- 
tory biographical sketch of his author 
and a sound critical comment on his work. 


Opportunity and Accomplishment in Sec- 
ondary Education, by Paul H. Ha- 
nus. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 

In the second Inglis Lecture Professor 
Hanus traces the broadening of the aims 
and the growth of the work in secondary 
schools during recent years. For a long 
time the college admission requirements 
determined the course of studies given by 
the secondary schools, even by those 
schools in which comparatively few pu- 
pils expected to go to college. Gradually, 
however, teachers and parents became 
convinced that college preparatory train- 
ing if not followed by college education 
was unsatisfactory. As a result, associ- 
ations of teachers succeeded in bringing 
about a modification of college admission 
requirements and an enlargement of their 
scope. In order to effect a better artic- 
ulation between the secondary and the 
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elementary schools, they recommended 
the extension downward of the period of 
secondary education. The junior high 
school has been instituted to meet this 
need. Professor Hanus believes that 
public secondary education could be ex- 
tended upward with equal profit. He 
hopes that the junior college may become 
an integral part of the public school sys- 
tem. 

Inasmuch as the opportunities offered 
by the secondary schools of the country 
vary greatly, it is desirable that a study 
be made of a number of representative 
schools in order that deficiencies may be 
recognized and remedied and secondary 
education brought everywhere to a proper 
standard. A militant attitude in favor 
of scholarship should be adopted by all 
schools. The superior pupil should receive 
treatment befitting his superiority and 
enabling him to make the most of his 
gifts. It is important therefore that in 
secondary schools there should be a num- 
ber of productive scholars; at present 
there are far too few. Professor Hanus 
offers interesting suggestions as to the 
methods by which these and other de- 
sirable reforms might be brought about. 
His book is a clear, convincing presenta- 
tion of an opportunity and a need. 


The Racial Conflict in Transylvania, by 
John M. Cabot, ’23. Boston: The 
Beacon Press. 

Mr. Cabot makes it clear in this unpre- 
judiced and extremely interesting volume 
that unless the terms of the peace settle- 
ment with regard to Transylvania and 
the Banat are revised, that territory 
must inevitably be the seedbed of future 
Balkan wars. Although he finds that for 
historical, geographical, and economic rea- 
sons Hungary’s claims to Transylvania are 
somewhat stronger than Rumania’s, he 
believes that a return of Hungarian rule 
would be unfortunate. ‘More truly than 
of the Bourbons, it may be said of the Mag- 
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yars that they never learn anything and 
never forget anything.”” The Rumanians 
are willing to admit their faults and there- 
fore may show some capacity to learn and 
toimprove. And there is no question that 
the majority of the inhabitants of Tran- 
sylvania favor Rumanian rule. Hungary 
should, however, receive some territory 
that is now incorporated in the Rumanian 
districts of the Hungarian Plain, and in 
the interests of the self-determination of 
peoples as well as for other reasons it is 
desirable that the Banat should be divided 
among Hungarians, and 
Serbs. If such territorial readjustments 
are made and if Rumania reforms its ad- 


Rumanians, 


ministrative system, peace and tran- 
quillity may come to this sorely disturbed 
region. 

It is encouraging and significant that 
a recent college graduate should have 
made this thorough study of a highly 
complicated have 
given constructive thought to a problem 
that until it is finally solved must threaten 
the peace of Europe. For both the spirit 
of his work and the manner in which he 
has executed it Mr. Cabot deserves high 
praise. 


question, — should 


The Political Ideas of the English Roman- 
ticists, by Crane Brinton, 719. New 
York: The Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 

The Romanticists discussed at length in 
this book are Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey, Scott and Hazlitt, and Byron and 
Shelley. The examination of their political 
opinions is preceded by a chapter on 
Jacobin and Anti-Jacobin (including the 
Jacobin poets, novelists and dramatists) 
and is followed by a chapter on Roman- 
ticism and the Press. A conclusion criti- 
cally analyzes the whole problem of social 
life as it presented itself to that brilliant 
group. 

Romanticism was much more than a 
theory of art; it was a theory of life and 
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as such was passionately concerned with 
politics and government. Its base was a 
belief in the natural goodness of man, the 
rightness and wholesomeness of all his 
appetites and desires. Governments and 
social conventions cramped him in seek- 
ing those satisfactions to which he had a 
natural right and thus created evil. The 
obvious remedy was to do away with 
governments and social conventions. The 
inborn ‘‘ benevolence” of man would then 
have sway and the Golden Age would fol- 
low as surely as the day follows tle 
night. 

What perhaps we may call the dra- 
matic interest of the book lies in the way 
this fundamental idea affected, or was 
affected by, the-very different characters 
of the men who fell victims to it. Most 
of them turned more or less conservative, 
and Scott of course was never anything 
else than conservative except in the field 
of literature. Shelley, the fanatic, was 
the only one of them who remained wholly 
radical to the end and he would have 
remained radical had he lived to the age 
of Methuselah. He has had his reward, 
for even to-day he is the accepted poet 
of the socialist. The student of human 
nature, quite as much as the student of 
politics or literature, will find his reward 
in the reciprocal reactions of the doctrine 
and the men, and the sense of humor will 
discover rich pasturage. 

The problem the romanticists found 
they had ultimately to face was the by no 
means new one of striking a balance be- 
tween liberty and discipline. No one of 
them wanted a disorderly society, but all 
of them wanted the will of the individual 
man to be thwarted as little as possible, 
since no man, if thwarted of his will, can 
be otherwise than unhappy. 

In his conclusion the author also de- 
clares for individual freedom, but, know- 
ing that it cannot be complete, seeks to 
piece out its imperfection with some 
group loyaly that will give the same 
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pleasure and confer the same distinction 
that the exploits of the clan gave even the 
most miserable Highlander. The right 
sort of government might win such a 
loyalty, and by its achievements give 
every one of its subjects the pleasures of 
a vicarious success. The author con- 
cludes on a hopeful note: ‘ Whether the 
modern world reach a stable syndicalist 
equivalent of the par romana, or whether 
it become a collection of syndicalist 
groups struggling together as profitably 
as the city states of Greece, or whether it 
remain much as it is, the place of critical 
intelligence will probably be higher than 
in the last century,” — which trusted 
emotion more than it trusted reason. 

The book is not easy reading; it deals 
too much with fine shades and nice dis- 
tinctions not to require close attention, 
and moreover the author, in so complex a 
business, is rightly afraid of a false simpli- 
fication. But it is highly interesting and 
suggestive. And it is novel, since it pre- 
sents to us familiar figures in a new, or 
at least in a not much regarded, aspect. 
Most of us think of them as “literary” 
personages; as a matter of fact they were 
intensely political. And the fundamental 
problem that they tried to solve — the 
widest possible distribution of content- 
ment — is still with us. On it, we think, 
this acute book sheds both directly and 
indirectly some light. 
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Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge, by John T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76, and Frederic J. Stimson, ’76. The illus- 
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Edition with a Foreword by Edward S. Martin, ’77. 
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*,* Tt is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1891. Regis Henri Post to Mrs. Leila El- 

lis McBirney, May 12, 1926. 

1894. George Cabot Lee to Mrs. Ger- 
trude Cramer Bartlett, at Paris, 
France, July 8, 1926. 

1897. Virgil Mores Hillyer to Virginia 
Ann White, at Niles, Mich., June 
29, 1926. 

1897. Walter Ralph Mansfield to Mrs. 
Charles E. Osgood, at Jamaica 
Plain, June 12, 1926. 

1898. Lindsay King Foster to Mary F. 
Anderson, at Boston, June 26, 1926. 

1899. Arthur Brown Ruhl to Zinalda 
Yakonnchikoff, at Berlin, Ger- 
many, June 11, 1926. 

1900. Charles Julius Kullmer to Marga- 
ret G. McCrae, August 13, 1925. 

1902. Henry Ware Eliot, Jr., to Theresa 

Ann Garrett, at Louisville, Ky., 

Feb. 15, 1926. 
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1904. Harold Wilson Hammond to Cla- 
rissa Hall, at Brookline, June 5, 
1926. 

[1907]. Albert Younglove Gowen to Mrs. 

Marion Kelly Elliot Baker, at 

Brookline, May 29, 1926. 

Charles Almy, Jr., to Mary Eliza- 

beth Gardner, at New York, N.Y., 

June 10, 1926. 

John Richard Suydam, Jr., to Mar- 

garet Thayer, at Southboro, June 

29, 1926. 

John Adams Warner to Emily J. 

Smith, at Albany, N.Y., June 5, 

1926. 

George Carlton Adams to Elizabeth 

Covel, at Brookline, June 26, 1926. 

1911. Charles Edward Cotting to Con- 
stance Binney, at Lyme, Conn., 
June 3, 1926. 

[1912]. Albert Forbes McLean to Stella 
Larsen, at Egypt, June 19, 1926. 

1914. John Corish Devereux to Marguer- 
ite Bonnebait, at Toulouse, France, 
June 22, 1926. 

1914. Clarence Jackson North to Helen 
S. Hillyer, at Chevy Chase, Md., 
June 5, 1926. 

19i4. Joseph Danner Taylor to Carol 
Tilton, at Malden, June 24, 1926. 

1915. Samuel Powel Griffitts to Annette 
W. Newhall, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 16, 1926. 

1915. Eugene Thomas Leddy to Anna 
Cecilia Ryan, at Taunton, June 8, 
1926, 

1915. Hiram 

Claire Brenner, at Brookline, July 

22, 1926. 

Justin Brooks Atkinson to Mrs. 

Oriana T. Maclveen, at New 

York, N.Y., Aug. 19, 1926. 

Charles Higginson to Mrs. Rebekah 

MacDonald, at Boston, April 30, 

1926. 

Robert Silliman Hillyer to Dorothy 

Hancock Tilton, at Rockport, July 

1, 1926. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


Leon Sharmat to Lucille 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 
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1917. James King Hoyt, Jr., to Jean 
Ware, at Stamford, Conn., June 26, 
1926. 

Sylvester Edward Rothchild, Jr., 
to Alice Levy, at New York, N.Y., 
July 12, 1926. 

Nathan Comfort Starr to Cornelia 
M. Howell, at Newark, N.J., July 
15, 1926. 

Charles Lakeman Ward to Pauline 
Dillingham, at Boston, June 12, 
1926. 

Joseph Edward Wholean to Bea- 
trice Van Rensselaer Henderson, at 
Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 6, 1926. 
Alan Clasby Frazer to Mary C. 
Wallace, at Roxbury, June 17, 
1926. 

Philip Flagler LeFevre to Mrs, 
Nell Layne Chambers, at Williams- 
burg, Va., Feb. 16, 1926. 

Richard Taylor Lyford to Dorothy 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


Winthrop Emery, at Concord, 
N.H., June 21, 1926. 
1918. Clarence William Manning to 


Helen Stanley North, at Hartford, 
Conn., June 12, 1926. 

[1918]. Barnett Larz Newton to Nancy 
Da Costa Swaebe, at Boston, June 
6, 1926. 

1918. Erving Pruyn to Carolyn Emma 
Prentice, at New York, N.Y., May 
21, 1926. 

1918. Chester Ellis Wright to Margaret 
Caradine, at St. Louis, Mo., June 
12, 1926. 

[1919]. Charles Chester Bassett, Jr., to 
Julia Learned Hebard, at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., July 12, 1926. 

1919. Russell Sturgis Codman, Jr., to 
Elinor M. Patterson, at Putnam, 
Conn., May 25, 1926. 

1919. James Kenneth Godkin to Ger- 
trude Johnston, at Dorchester, 
June 30, 1926. 

1919. John Langdon Leighton to Alice B. 
Allen, at New York, N.Y., June 1, 
1926. 
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Marriages 


Roger Pierce to Elizabeth Frances 
Ferguson, at Cambridge, May 29, 
1926. 


. William Henry Potter, Jr., to El- 


vira Boardman, at Boston, May 27, 
1926. 


[1919]. Herbert Pulitzer to Mrs. Gladys 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


Mildred Munn Amory, at Paris, 
France, Aug. 4, 1926. 

Arthur Thomas Branigan to Alice 
Gertrude Joy, at 
N.H., July 3, 1926. 


Portsmouth, 


. Gordon Webster Daly to Mary 


Josephine Honnold, at Winnetka, 
Tll., May 12, 1926. 

Philip Sidney Dickson to Caroline 
Shields, at Kansas City, Mo., June 
7, 1926. 

Darwin Earl Gardner to Beatrice 
Ewan, at Paris, France, May 8, 
1926. 

Adams Sherman Hill to Theodora 
Thayer Randall, at Duxbury, Aug. 
11, 1926. 

James Frazer Lee to Lillie Roose- 
velt, at Ellicott City, Md., May 11, 
1926. 

Harrison Cabot Brown to Mar- 
garet Keeley, at Chicago, Ill., June 
10, 1926. 


. John Howard Fay to Madeleine 


Thomas Beals, at Nahant, July 17, 
1926. 

Alden French to Eleanor Brand, at 
Springfield, May 8, 1926. 

Arnold Eugene Grade to Frances 
Pendergast, at West Newton, July 
17, 1926. 

Arthur Dean Hamilton to Lois 
Wardner, at Needham, June 26, 
1926. 

Louis Felix Ranlett to Helen Dex- 
ter Miller, at Auburndale, June 15, 
1926. 

Charles Vincent Ryan, Jr., to Mary 
Josephine MacDonald, at Cam- 
bridge, July 12, 1926. 

Paul Tishman to Ruth Worms, at 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922. 


1922, 


1922. 


[1922 


1922. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


1923. 


[September 
New Rochelle, N.Y., April 22, 
1926. 
Arthur Edward Bent to Janet 


Woodworth, at Weston, June 26, 
1926. 
Geoffrey Alice 
May Colburn, at Cambridge, June 
26, 1926. 

Benjamin Willis Currier to Mary 
Hazele O'Hare, at Boston, June 30, 
1926. 

Paul Archibald Cullens to Agnes C,. 
Robinson, at Wakefield, R.I., June 
10, 1926. 

Edward Lawrence Holsten to 
Nancy Stinnette, at New York, 
N.Y., July 20, 1926. 

William Ernst Leidt to Sarah Ca- 
doo, at New York, N.Y., April 17, 
1926, 


Chamberlain to 


]. Paul Stevens Walcott to Elizabeth 


Soliday, at Dedham, June 12, 
1926. 

David Pingree Wheatland to Eliza- 
beth Butler Hinckley, at Bangor, 
Me., June 26, 1926. 

William Claypool Bennett to Edith 
Ensign Page, at Andover, June 1, 
1926. 

Robert Fiske Bradford to Rebecca 
Crowninshield Browne, at Salem, 
June 21, 1926. 

Milman Hart Linn, Jr., to Helen 
Partridge, at Brookline, June 12, 
1926. 

Edward Griffing Lund to Lois 
Coffin, at Winnetka, IIl., June 29, 
1926. 

Abbot Low Moffat to Marion 
Adams, at North Andover, July 2, 
1926. 

Charles Bedell Monro to Marjory 
Boyd Hill Nicholson, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 3, 1926. 

Vladimir Alexander Pertzoff to 
Constance Cunningham, at Brook- 
line, June 21, 1926. 

Lorin Bradford Young to Evelyn 
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Orne, at Brooklyn, N.Y., June 19, 
1926. 
1924. William Edgar Crosby, Jr., to Sa- 
bina Adamson Dwinnell, at Dux- 
bury, June 5, 1926. 
Seymour Piran Edgerton to Kath- 
arine Barbey, at Cambridge, June 
30, 1926. 
. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., to Emily 
Sears, at Beverly, July 1, 1926. 
. Robert Lang Morehouse to Kath- 
leen Salisbury Moore, at Provi- 
dence, R.I., July 1, 1926. 
Thomas Foster Sherman to Patricia 
Winchester, at Washington, D.C., 
May 31, 1926. 
Henry Traugott Dunker to Eliza- 
beth T. Dennison, at Framingham, 
June 23, 1926. 
Stanley Goodwin French to Mary 
Greene Hubbard, at Weston, June 
3, 1926. 
5. Joe de Ganahl to Josephine 
Coombs, at Scarsdale, N.Y., June 
30, 1926, 
Thomas Wood Hoag to Marion 
Gertrude Walker, at Dorchester, 
June 19, 1926. 
Brooks Whitehouse to Ann Brad- 
street Darling, at Gardiner, Me., 
July 21, 1926. 
Le Baron Russell Barker, Jr., to 
Mary Bell Pope, at Boston, June 
30, 1926. 
Asa White Kenney Billings, Jr., to 
Doris A. Colburn, at Boston, June, 
5, 1926. 
Philip Klein Brown to Rachel 
Hanover Grant, at Boston, June 
18, 1926. 
1920. Louis Germain Hudson to 
Carrie Sewall Fogg, at New Glou- 
cester, Me., July 21, 1926. 
LL.B. 1905. Willard Ernest Everett to 
Eleanore Holmes, at West Newton, 
June 26, 1926. 
LL.B. 1907. Frederic Stanley Auerbach 
to Anna B. McHugh, June 8, 1926. 


1924. 


1924. 


1925. 


1925, 


1925. 


1925. 


1926, 


1926. 


1926. 


A.M. 


Necrology 
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L.S. 1911-12. Andrew Ten Eyck to Helen 
Doris Boomer, at New York, N.Y., 
June 2, 1926. 

LL.B. 1914. Frederic Sabin Harvey to 
Hazel Hanchett, at Lowell, June 
23, 1926. 

LL.B. 1914. Alexander Tilton Schenck to 
Janet Guerin Ward, at Newark, 
N.J., May 29, 1926. 

L.S. 1915-17. Robert Clayton McKay to 
Ruth Eastman, at Lynn, June 1, 
1926. 

L.S. 1915-17. Francis Vincent Terry to 
Maria L, Casey, at Milford, July 
12, 1926. 

L.S. 1916-17. Norman Balderston Tom- 
linson to Loretta Elizabeth Barris, 
at Morristown, N.Y., June 5, 1926. 

LL.B. 1921. John Aloysius McCarty to 
Leora M. Gaul, at Waltham, June 
23, 1926. 

LS. 1919-20. Beverly Waugh Smith, Jr., 
to Grace Cutler, at West Hartford, 
Conn., May 21, 1926. 

L.S. 1920-23. William Bergen Sullivan, 
Jr., to Ann Geraldine Gallivan, at 
Braintree, June 24, 1926. 

M.D. 1920. Benedict Bernard Landry to 
Margaret M. White, at Boston, 
June 22, 1926. 

M.D. 1921. Eliot Horton Luther to Hel- 
ene M. Pinel, at Quincy, June 4, 
1926. 

D.M.D. 1913. Thomas James Giblin to 
Catherine Marie O'Shea, at Pea- 
body, June 5, 1926. 

D.M.D. 1923. Carlton Fernald Pooler to 
Ruth Louisa Johnson at Sutton, 
July 28, 1926, 


NECROLOGY 
Gravuates 


The College 
1861. Frank Warren Hackett, A.M., d. 
at Portsmouth, N.H., Aug. 10, 
1926. 
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1863. 


1864. 


1867. 


1867. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1869. 


1878. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1882. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


Necrology 


George Samuel Tomlinson, A.M., 
d. at Roxbury, July 30, 1926. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, LL.D., d. 
at Manchester, Vt., July 26, 1926. 
James Russell Carret, A.M., d. at 
Belmont, June 8, 1926. 

John Houghton Clarke, A.M., d. at 
Townsend, May 22, 1926. 

Silas Parsons Cook, d. at Pittsfield, 
May 15, 1926. 

Augustus George Bullock, A.M., 
d. at Worcester, June 22, 1926. 
Edward Hickling Bradford, A.M., 
M.D., d. at Boston, May 7, 1926. 
Henry Goddard Pickering, LL.B., 
A.M., d. at Jamaica Plain, July 16, 
1926. 


. Henry Rice Grant, d. at Boston, 


July 20, 1926. 


. William Staples Marston, C.E., d. 


at Baltimore, Md., May 18, 1926. 


. Nathaniel Stow Hart, d. at Utica, 


N.Y., June 20, 1926. 


7. Robert Orr Harris, d. at Brockton, 


June 13, 1926. 

Augustus Coe Gurnee, d. at Baden- 
Baden, Germany, July 5, 1926. 
Robert Johnston Hare Powel, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Dec. 19, 1920. 
Edward Phipps 
Aug. 23, 1925. 


Edward Irving Morse, d. at Marl- 


Kingsbury, d. 


boro, June 25, 1926. 

Thomas Parker Ivy, d. at Rich- 
mond, Va., June 11, 1926. 

Joseph Elwyn Maxfield, d. at 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1926. 
Frank Nelson Cole, Ph.D. A.M., 
d.at New York, N.Y., May 26, 1926. 
Elliott Hunt Pendleton, A.M. 
(Hon.) d. at Cincinnati, O., July 
10, 1926. 

Frank Miller Sparrow, d. at Matta- 
poisett, June 5, 1926. 

Rome G Brown, d. at Minneapolis 
May 22, 1926, 

George Richard Blinn, d. at Bed- 
ford, May 27, 1926. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1894. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


[September 


John Lawrence, d. at Groton, June 
23, 1926. 

Francis Boylston Austin, d. at 
Boston, May 20, 1926. 

George Morgan Browne, d. at New 
York, N.Y., June 19, 1926. 
Edward Hosmer Savary, d. at 
Cambridge, June 3, 1926. 

Charles Downer, LL.B., d. at 
Baltimore, Md., June 17, 1926. 
Charles Bates Dunlap, M.D., A.M. 
d. at Scarsdale, N.Y., June 6, 1926. 
Benjamin Edward Carter, A.M., 
d. at Waterville, Me., June 11, 
1926. 

Henry Fox Hewes, M.D., d. at 
Boston, July 8, 1926. 

Walden Myer, d. at Gloucester, 
Aug. 12, 1926. 

Arthur Lewis Bumpus, d. at Hew- 
lett, L.I., N.Y., July 7, 1926. 
Frederick Lincoln Kendall, d. at 
South Dartmouth, June 18, 1922. 
Howard Malcolm Ballou, d. at 
Honolulu, T.H., Nov. 13, 1925. 
Frank Ernest Poole, d. at Brighton, 
Aug. 10, 1926. 

Albert Sidney Gregg Clarke, d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 13, 1926. 
Joseph Phillips Dimmick, d. at 
Montgomery, Ala., July 6, 1926. 
Franklin Abbott Dorman, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 6, 1926. 
Francis Henry Richards, LL.B., 
d. at Boston, April 30, 1926. 

John Thomas Whicher, d. at 
Brookline, June 29, 1926. 

Bruce Wyman, A.M., LL.B., d. 
at Waban, June 21, 1926. 

George Richard Lyman, A.M. 
Ph.D., d. at Baltimore, Md., June, 
7, 1926. 

Charles Jackson Paine, d. at Vance- 
boro, Me., Aug. 4, 1926. 

Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, M.D., 
d. at Boston, June 8, 1926. 
Charles Chauncey Stillman, d. at 
sea, Aug. 16, 1926. 
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1898. Robert Atwood Whitford, M.D., d. 
at Waltham, Sept. 6, 1924. 

1901. Hugh Blythe, LL.B., d. at Atlantic 
City, N.J., May 15, 1926. 

1902. Robert Roughan, d. at San Diego, 

Cal., May 31, 1926. 

Edward Cary Williams, d. at 

Milton, May 20, 1926. 

1905. Jay Arthur Moody, d. at Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O., July 14, 1926. 

1906. William Wentworth Thayer, LL.B., 

N.H., June 15, 


1902. 


d. at Concord, 

1926. 

Gilbert Julius Hirsch, d. at Paris, 

France, May 3, 1926. 

1908. William Mayhew Washburn, d. at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 1, 1926. 

1908. Lothar Emil Weber, d. at White- 
field, N.H., July 17, 1926. 

1911. Howland Gallatin Pell, d. at New 
York, N.Y., May 14, 1926. 

1911. Harold Rowe Stiles, d. at Norfolk, 
Va., June 13, 1926. 

1913. Heyward Cutting, LL.B., d. at 
Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y., June 6, 
1926. 

1913. Edward Lyndon Wheaton, LL.B., 
d. at sea about Jan. 20, 1926. 

1915. Robert Clifford Watson, d. at 
Chatham, July 20, 1926. 

1918. Harold Warner Quimby, d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., June 15, 1926. 

1919. William Roos, d. at San Francisco, 
Cal., Aug. 22, 1924. 

1923. Frederic Girard Lee, Jr., d. at 
Scarsdale, N.Y., March 13, 1926. 

1924, Arthur Cummings Meagher, d. 
at Malden, April 7, 1926. 


1907. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1895. Frederick Towers, A.M., d. at 
Aquasco, Md., Sept. 28, 1924. 

1898. Guy Hinton, A.M., d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., April 7, 1925. 

1900. Walter Yale Durand, A.M., d. at 

Washington, D.C., May 25, 1926. 
1901. Miller Moore Fogg, A.M., d. at 
Lincoln, Neb., May 18, 1926. 


Necrology 


1903. 


1910. 


1911. 


1917. 


1868. 


1895. 


1916. 


1919. 


1869. 


1874. 


1876. 


1879. 


1882. 


1883. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1890. 


1890. 


1896. 


1898. 


Q17 


Gordon Nelson Armstrong, A.M., 
d. at Delaware, O., Jan. 8, 1926. 
Charles Walliigford Cortland, 
A.M., d. at Paris, France, Sept. 9, 
1925. 

James Lucien Morris, A.M., d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 19, 1926. 
Franz Lee Rickaby, A.M., d. at 
Claremont, Cal., May 18, 1925. 


Scientific School 
Charles Marcus Rhodes, d. at 
Taunton, Feb. 15, 1926. 
Henry Hawley Keeler, d. at Ridge- 
field, Conn., Jan. 1, 1926. 
Waldo Hall Shattuck, A.M., d. at 
Green Harbor, May 22, 1926. 
Henry Rommer, d. at Mattapan, 
May 17, 1921. 


Medical School 
Sumner Danforth Davis, d. at 
Jermyn, Pa., April 11, 1926. 
William Sawyer Dennett, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 6, 1925. 
George Ellis Putney, d. at Paynes- 
ville, Minn., June 23, 1926. 
George Lewis Collins, d. at Provi- 
dence, R.I., March 14, 1926. 
James Francis Sullivan, d. at 
Lowell, Aug. 6, 1924. 
Charles Edward Simpson, d. at 
Lowell, Nov. 13, 1925. 
Charles Dole Edmunds, d. at 
Bangor, Me., Aug. 17, 1926. 
Franklin Campbell Jillson, d. at 
Jamaica Plain, May 7, 1926. 
Charles James Helm, d. at Peru, 
Ind., April 27, 1920. 
Frank Edwin Peckham, d. at 
Providence R.I., March 9, 1924. 
Amos Gale Straw, d. at Manchester, 
N. H., March 13, 1926. 
Ralph Denniston Dean, d. at 
Taunton, May 11, 1926. 
Gray Waldron Sturdivant, prob- 


ably dead. 
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1899. 


1900. 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 


1922. 


1857. 


1864. 


1869. 


1871. 


1871. 


1888, 


1896. 


1900. 


1900. 


1903. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1890. 


1901. 


Temporary Members 


Thomas Francis Carroll, d. at 
Lowell, July 10, 1926. 

Joseph Henry Saunders, d. at Dor- 
chester, May 14, 1926. 

Byron Clary Darling, d. at Larch- 
mont, N.Y., May 9, 1926. 

Edward Rawson Flint, d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 23, 1926. 
George Thurston Spicer, d. 
Providence, R.I., July 28, 1926. 
Atwood Gates Nichols, d. at Boston 
May 18, 1926. 


at 


Law School 


John Marshall Vanmeter, d. at 
Chillicothe, O., Aug. 31, 1925. 
Gates Strawn, d. at Columbus, O., 
Sept. 17, 1925. 

John McNaught, d. at Winthrop 
Centre, May 1, 1926. 

Eugene Henri Richardson, d. at 
Chelmsford, April 29, 1925. 
Charles Granville Wilson, d. at 
Toledo, O., Aug. 1, 1924. 

William Hamilton Cowles, A.M., 
d. at Topeka, Kans., Aug. 25, 1925. 
Ralph Aldace Stewart, d. at 
Hyannisport, June 18, 1926. 
Henry Woodward Allen, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 2, 1924. 

John Musser Frame, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 3, 1925. 

Guy Andrews Ham, d. at Milton, 
May 23, 1926. 

Ernest Walker Smith, d. at Farm- 
ington, Conn., April 16, 1926. 
Caleb Ernest Burchenal, d. 
Baltimore, Md., May 18, 1926. 
Edward Irving Thayer, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., Sept. 11, 1925. 


at 


William Dowler Turner, d. at 

Cleveland, O., Nov. 26, 1925. 
Dental School 

Sidney Roland Bartlett, d. at 

Denver, Colo., June 13, 1926. 

Alfred Culmer Edwards, d. at 


Paris, France, Jan. 7, 1926. 


1915. 


1872. 


1890. 


1866. 


1878. 


1886. 


1887. 


1893. 


1894. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1906. 


1907. 


1909. 


1909. 


1921. 


1894. 


[September 


Samuel Saul Sharfman, d. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., March 19, 1925. 


Divinity School 


Alfred Manchester, d. at Salem, 
June 13, 1926. 


Veterinary School 


Edward Thomas Harrington, d. at 
Boston, April 13, 1926. 


Cemporarp sHlembers 


The College 
Edward Pierson Beebe, d. at Fal- 
mouth, Aug. 8, 1926. 
James Allen Wetherbee, d. at Fair- 
banks, Alaska, Nov. 19, 1925. 
William Staff Ennis, d. at Riverside, 
Cal., Feb. 25, 1925. 
Harry Wildey Hayne, d. at Port- 
land, Ore., March 24, 1925. 
Lovat Fraser, d. at Slough, Eng- 
land, April 20, 1926. 
William Braithwaite Clymer, prob- 
ably dead. 
Prescott Warren, d. at Boston, 
Aug. 11, 1926. 
John Hudson Hollis, d. at Lynn, 
May 2, 1926. 
Svetozar Ivanoff Tonjoroff, d. at 
Sofia, Bulgaria, June 11, 1926. 
William Walton Varrell, d. 
Westwood, May 26, 1926. 
Thomas Barnard Blake, d. at Palo 
Alto, Cal., June 18, 1926. 
Oliver Bishop Harriman, d. at 
Denmark, May 1, 


at 


Copenhagen, 
1926. 
Benjamin Samuel Pouzzner, d. at 
Boston, May 7, 1926. 

Charles Henry Raymond Maxwell, 
d. near Bonnieres, France, July 13, 
1926. 


Scientific School 
Clovis Glycerio, d. Dec. 30, 1914. 

















l, 
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1895-98. Arthur Cockcroft, d. at North- 
port, N.Y., April 25, 1926. 

1898-99. Philip Warren Blake, d. at 
Seattle, Wash., May 9, 1926. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
1887-88. Allen Bearden Philputt, d. at 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 19, 1925. 
1906-07. William Arthur Brown, prob- 
ably dead. 


Law School 

1864-65. Wesley Creveling, d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 12, 1920. 

1868-70. David Max Hyman, d. at Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y., Sept. 16, 1925. 

1872-73. Marshall Jay Hapgood, d. at 
Peru, Vt., June 17, 1926. 

1877-79. Thomas Jackson Barry, d. at 
Brattleboro, Vt., June 22, 1926. 

1880-81. Herman Alfred Kelly, d. at 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 2, 1925. 

1880-82. Francis Morse Hayward, d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., March 23, 1926. 

1896-97. Edwin Humphrey Watson, d. 
at Media, Pa., Feb. 19, 1926. 

1903-04. Arthur Gerry Woodbridge, d. 
at Boston, April 14, 1926. 

1906-07. George Williams Peckham, Jr., 
d. at New Orleans, La., May 14, 
1925. 

1909-10. Chester Alan Wardwell, d. at 
Boston, July 29, 1926. 

1911-12. John Vincent McDonell, d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 23, 1926. 


Medical School 

1867-68. Leverett George De Veber, d. 
at Aylmer, P.Q., Can., July 9, 1925. 

1881-83. Henry Martin Jones, d. at 
Kingston, June 10, 1926. 

1884-85. William Alexander Bates, d. at 
Waco, Tex., Feb. 6, 1925. 

1918-19. Henry Stephen Canavan, d. at 
Waterbury, Conn, Nov. 15, 1923. 

1918-19. Ernest Waldron Cheyney, d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 25, 1921. 


Dental School 
1874-75. Frank Wilbur Bliss, d. at Santa 
Cruz, Cal., March 15, 1926. 
1894-98. Leroy Mason Garfield, d. at 
Worcester, April 19, 1926. 
1915-16. Charles Allén Morton, d. at 
Woodfords, Me., Dec. 15, 1924. 


Divinity School 
1874-75. Joel Willis Hiatt, d. at New 
Harmony, Ind., March 25, 1926. 


Theological School 
1922-24. Robert Fairchild Clark, d. at 
Cambridge, Oct. 30, 1925. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 
1911-12. Allen Campbell Robinson, d. at 
Honolulu, T.H., Jan. 19, 1926. 
1915-16. Robert E. Lee Knight, Jr., d. at 
Dallas, Tex., April 1, 1926. 
UNIVERSITY NOTES 

Extension of the course of study in the 
Graduate School of Education has been 
announced. In an effort to “provide a 
more thorough and a more fully unified 
training for a professional career in edu- 
cation,” two years of graduate study will 
now be required for the degree of Master 
of Education, and the requirements for a 
doctorate of Education will be corre- 
spondingly increased. 

C. Chauncey Stillman, ’98, has pre- 
sented to the University the sites of St. 
Paul’s Catholic Church, at the corner of 
Holyoke and Mt. Auburn Streets, and of 
St. Paul’s Rectory, bordering on Holy- 
oke Street and Holyoke Place. 

Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School addressed the Harvard Law 
School Alumni of Chicago on June 3 at 
a luncheon at the Harvard- Yale-Princeton 
Club, on “‘The Scope and Purpose of 
Legal Research.” 

Arrangements have been completed, in 
codperation with the Navy Department, 
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for the establishment of a Naval Reserve 
Officers’ course at Harvard College, to be 
administered by a new Department of 
Naval Science and Tactics in the Univer- 
sity. The course, open to Freshmen in 
September, 1926, will be elective and may 
continue through four years of under- 
graduate work. 

The effort of the Harvard Law School 
to raise an Endowment Fund of $5,000,- 
000 has received the support of the Gen- 
Board, and the board 
has made an appropriation of $750,000 
towards certain items on the School’s pro- 
gram, upon condition that the School ob- 
tain for such items from other sources the 
balance of a total of $2,200,000. 

Under the auspices of the Harvard 
Institute for Tropical Biology and Medi- 
cine Dr. Richard P. Strong and seven 
associates are making an investigation of 
health and disease in Liberia. 

The Bureau of Business Research of 
Harvard University is undertaking a 
study of the operating expenses of build- 
ing supply dealers. Field work is being 
carried on at the present time in order to 
establish a comparable basis for the col- 


eral Education 


lection of operating expense data. Follow- 
ing the completion of this preliminary 
work, profit and loss statements for the 
fiscal year 1926 will be sought from build- 
ing supply dealers throughout the coun- 
try. It is expected that the results for the 
first year of this study will be published 
sometime during the first part of 1927. 

Professor C. T. Copeland did not teach 
in the Summer School this year. He will 
do full work in the University during the 
academic year 1926-27, but will hold 
no classes at Radcliffe or in University 
Extension. His course in the Summer 
School on the history of English litera- 
ture in the nineteenth century was given 
by Professor Archibald M. MacMechan, 
of Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

Gustaf Adolf, Crown Prince of Sweden, 


Varia 


[September 


and the Crown Princess Louise, made a 
short visit to Harvard on Saturday morn- 
ing, June 19. After their reception at 
University Hall by President Lowell and 
other officials of the University, the party 
inspected Widener Library, the Yard, the 
Fogg Museum of Fine Arts, and the 
Peabody Museum. The Yard and the 
museums were closed to the public during 
the visit. 

A portrait of Professor George Lyman 
Kittredge has recently been painted by 
Charles S$. Hopkinson, ’91. The portrait 
hangs in the lower lounge of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, where it will remain until 
the fall, when it will be formally pre- 
sented to the University. It will be placed 
Faculty 


eventually in the Room of 


University Hall. 


VARIA 


At the Forty-Fifth anniversary dinner 
of the Class of °81, Charles Turner Dazey 
read the following verses: 

Comrades of old, dear Classmates, what 
shall I 

Say unto you that will not seem a cry 

As of a voice that speaks from out that 
vast 

Abyss of memories we call the Past? 

What cheer, what hope, what golden vi- 
sions bright 

Can I bring to you on this longed-for 
night? 

This night whereon our thinning ranks 
have come 

Like wanderers who, when straying far 
from home, 

Have heard and heeded the imperious call 

Of heart to heart that brings us one and all 

To live again for brief yet happy hours 

Those far-off years when life was wreathed 
in flowers. 


Old Dante, wandering in a midnight wood, 
Beheld strange trees in serried ranks that 
stood, 
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Such trees, alas! might ribald youngsters 
say, 

Are we — ‘Poor dotards who have seen 
their day.’ 

Fled Summer’s heat, and Autumn’s 
wealth is o’er, 

Life’s winter glares upon us and no more 

Comes Youth’s resistless urge and mighty 
thrill 

To stir our pulses and our fancies fill 

With glimpses sweet of live and wild 


romance 
That find their fountains in a maiden’s 
glance. 
Old Age, the foe that all our warfare 
mocks, 


Has, like Delilah, shorn us of our locks, 

Or if some straggling thatch our heads 
still show 

Has with chill fingers sprinkled it with 
snow. 


Nobly to strive was once our only thought, 

To climb far heights whereon our fore- 
heads caught 

The glow and glory of the rising sun, 

And each advance beheld some victory 
won. 


Now falls upon us in these later days 

The milder splendor of life’s lessening rays. 

Far, far upon the downward slope we 
stand 

That gently leads us to an unknown land. 

Already Charon of the old Greek’s dream, 

Has ferried o'er his dark, relentless stream 

Full many a comrade well remembered 
here, 

And we who linger know the day draws 
near 

When we shall voyage to that shining 
strand 

Where they, I trust, will greet us, hand 
in hand. 

And yet I know, whatever chance befall, 

We do not fear the fate that comes to all, 

The ripened fruit falls softly to the sod, 

In its full time — it is the law of God. 


Shall we complain that we, too, mortal 
are? 

No, let us hope that in some happier star 

Life shall be ours, and in a better world 

We shall press on with banners high un- 
furled. 

Not ours to carp at the Celestial Will 

That wrought the Universe and rules it 
still. 


But one high Duty still must fill our 
hours — 

To ‘carry on’ while we retain our 
powers — 

To fight old wrongs wherever they may be, 

And turn life’s discords into harmony. 


If strength and hope have failed us, and 
our eyes 

Have dimmer grown beneath the sunset 
skies, 

Yet prudence, wisdom, crown the elder 
years, 

These we may use to curb the doubts and 
fears 

Of reckless Youth, and guide it in the way 

That with God’s help shall bring the better 
day. 

And now, my comrades, let us still re 
member, 

That though upon us frowns Life’s bleak 
December, 

In frosty skies the stars more keenly 
shine, 

And one bright orb to us grows more 
divine. 


What though Ambition’s fires are sinking 
low, 

What though Youth’s ardors we no more 
may know, 

Yet on us shines with never-waning light 

The star called Friendship -— there can 
come no night, 

Shall quench its rays or make us quite 
forget 

Those blessed years when we as Class- 
mates met. 
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Dawn of that star we fondly still recall, 

Whose tender rays upon us still shall fall 

Till life shall end — with coming of the 
night 

Through whose dark portal breaks 
eternal light. 


JOHN AND MARY 

Read at the Class Dinner of 93, June 4, 1926 
Time was, good friends, when you and I 
Imagined we were somebody, 

However much or little we were known. 
Although not lords of high degree, 
We felt at least that we were we 

And had a certain Ego of our own. 


But since our kids have come along 
We find that notion was all wrong, 
A mere hallucination of the mad. 
That Ego which we once revered 
Has absolutely disappeared 
And we are simply John’s or Mary’s dad. 


The new acquaintances we make 
Aren’t interested for our sake, 
Wearen’t worthspending any time upon. 
Instead of, “Oh! How do you do, 
I’ve always wanted to meet you,” 
We get, “‘Are you a relative of John?” 


And so we like to gather here 
And play that it was yester year 
When we were still a little bit ourselves. 
We air our views and say our say 
Much as we did before the day 
When we were laid on our respective 
shelves. 


We prattle as we used to do, 
You talk to me, I talk to you; 
But frequently we find before we close 
We drift into this sort of chat: 
**My boy does this,”’ ‘‘ My girl does that,”’ 
And so our play of make-believing goes. 


Yet after all we come to see 
It’s just about as it should be. 
One relay ends, from there the next one 
starts. 
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If Volstead had not come to pass, 
I should propose we fill the glass 
And drink to John and Mary, bless their 
hearts! Henry Ware, ’93 
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